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o'  that  name     iS^r*  admiration  for 
o«n»w!Siv  ^ZZ!Ll*»^  that 
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never  looked  at  after,  her  many  and  complete  abstinences  were 
only  superficial  things,  worn  from  without  like  a  cloS  ?n 
vl?  o  '*  "^^  ^"^u^*'  coq'^ettish  and  affectionate,  and  the 
very  last  person  m  the  world  to  choose  for  any  son  of  hers  so 
unromantic  a  name  as  Jacob. 

h.ti  ^°''  ™^  ^^*!?^n'  l^^^®  ^'^<^'  enticing  memories  of  a  tall 
handsome  man.  full  of  vivacity  and  chanS  of  manner  a  little 
mdancho  y  withal,  but  bursting  out  continually  like  a  "y 
^ook.  intoan  effervescence  and  irresponsibility  that.  I  weU 
^wv'  "^y  ^"-^therand  I  used  to  look  fomard  to  hS 
sea  bathing     He  certainly  never  chose  the  name  Jacob  for 

intth^J^r  V  ^'^  ^^'^^^  ^"  inv^eterate  practical  joker. 
It  IS  the  more  mystenous  since  neither  of  my  parents  could  have 
been  considered  to  be  warm  admirers  of  my  Uncle  Jacob  Mv 
father  used  to  scoff  his  great,  inimitable^ scoffs  at  him.  and 
burlesque  his  mannerisms  and  family  life  in  such  a  wav  ks  to 

^^^.^'^h'^'?^"'  f"^  "^y"'^^  ^"  °"^  contin^a  gig^e  of  nien^- 
rS  f  n"r  /"^^'^.V^?;    At  this  my  mother  would  break  St 

witn  laughter.    At  the  tune,  as  boys,  we  had  a  dim  susoicion 

^sh^LTn^?  "^'"'^y  ^"^"^y^^  my  father's  humo,S^  tKore 
as  she  had  had  many  earnest  discussions  on  how  best  to  cir 
cumvent  the  said  Uncle  Jacob's  lean  souJ  '"' 

Sal^J^  fm?"^?  ^^''  *°  *^^^  ™y  memories  back  beyond 
Saggart.  a  little  place  outside  Dublin,  between  which  two 
gaces  my  father  used  to  journey  twice  daily  by  tlTe  Sd  of  a 
Ifu'Tl T^  T'^'^'  steam-tram.  Prior  to  Saggart  I  under^ 
stand  aU  four  of  us.  my  mother,  father,  and  brSther  u^?o 

in^  S  .^°"?"  l^^'^'"^^^-  ^"  ^°"do°  he  had  had  chS^  o? 
one  of  the  departments  in  a  certain  weU-known  coS^i^ 
house  m  the  City.  finaUy.  with  a  great  shout  of^oy  KSi^ 

holL'^*^^*!''^  "^^  "^^  *°  ^^Sg^^>  the  four  of  us     Thinkintr 
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indiscriminate  fashion.  Nor  iffh-i^** 
had  she  any  remedy  For  th!^^®"^^«'"ef^ora  England. 
England  deliverSl  at  th/hL!  I  "^^  "^^«'"  ^  mail  from 
hoSe.  Her  oSy  method  T-"^"  "^^J^^^^'  ""^  not  S 
letter  was  by  beinras^r  fi?L  anH^f  '^^  P^^^'^  °^  ^^' 
way  many  a  letter  was  unSl;  k  ^  "^^^'^^  *hat  in  this 
rather  more  than  imaX  ?oT^>  ?/  ^^*^^'"-  ^^  ^^^t.  I 
nature,  she   was  onl^who  fo„n  J  T^^^'  ^^'  °^  ^  ^onfid^ng 

anything,  and  since  by  the  na?u' of  ,H™^^^^^       '°  "°"*^^" 
out  her  delight  to  my  ath^^'X  wo^.t' '°^^ -"^^  *«" 
dences  to  my  brother  and^ySf  o?^1^«m\'SP*'^  "°"fi- 
domestic.    But  there  wa«;  nn/t?:;*       ?  ^*°nt  Maurya  our 
never  pennitted  to  trZse?^  ""f ol"' ^J-^'J  ^^^  ^^^^^^  was 
wonderful  thing,  did  he  e?S^'o  Z'  ^^'""^  J^  ^  ^^  "^o^e 
transgress.    That  was  when  anv  S  'knowledge  attempt  to 
Mary.    I  believe  that  Jm!*-^-^^*!^""  ^^^  ^^om  my  Aunt 
pitched  bartfeon  theTit^r  V^v  ^^''  '^'''  hJb^nl 
even  by  rumour  buTit^rpoSible  tn"°'' ^"1^"^  °^  '*'  "^t 
present,  and  I  a^  qui  e  conSed  th^L/^^^  *^^  P^^*  in  the 
stood  as  my  father^Sd  oTt^^J^art^*  no  ™^"  ^^nld  have 

persistently  eyeing  a  solita^  letter Ir^S^r^v  a '^T,Jr^''^y  *"^ 
on  my  mother's  plate  at  the  breiStX  ""*  ^^  ^^^^S 
e^dent  longing  to  know  its  conSnts  and  vlt  hT"^  ''  ^'^^ 
than  eyeing  it,  had  it  not  b«^n  ?n  k  •         ^  *  °°'ng  no  more 
symbol  of  some  epi^de   „  Ws  oasMn'^SS^'?  IK"^^  ^nd 
worsted.    As  I  say   I  do  nn!  t?       *1  ^^'^^  he  had  been 
but  it  must  ha^^lJn  2etwLnTn,''.^'i  '^^  T^^  was" 
She  was  a  good  deal  youngerXn  ^mo^K  ""^  :^""*  ^^n^' 
woman,  while  my  father  never  feJI  o-Tf  "•*??'  ^"^  *  ^"tifil 
and  he.  I  am  convincS  n»JI/!?    "*  ^'*^  ^'^^nty.    Beauty 
unkind;  when  iXu  slitHo  itf SSft'  "."^^  ^^"^y  ^a's 

It  is  out  of  this  that  mv  firl?  1     ^^'  *"  ^^  ^^^s. 
for  breakfast.    SinS  tSn  ^iS^tY.  "IJ^"    ^  ^*«  ^^iting 
waiting  for  me.  but  in  mv  KfS  o^*'  ^**^,^"  °^d  habit  of 
wise.    My  brother  pSnTand^I^^rft^Y^^^^y  '*  was  other- 
the  dining-room,  or  rather  I  wLT^  t-^'*'^'"*^  °"^  heels  about 
was  glowering  out  S  tSe  Ly iJ^'nv"!  "'^  \^^  ^^^  ^^nk 
burst  into  thi  room  rubbing  ys^J^LfT-  u?""  "^  ^^t^^*" 
his  manner  was.    The  firet  thini  h.-     .^  ^"'^'^  together,  as 
alit  on.  was  a  solitanf  Sr  Sfn^  ^£'5'"  ^""'  °^^^  to.  and 
that  Maurya  had  o3v  a  W Z"^ .^''^^  my  mother's  plate 
y    naa  only  a  few  mmutes  previously  brought  in 
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breast       ^    ^  assistance  with  the  preparation  of  the 
A  ^^^  '^  *  ^®**®'"  ^^**"  Mary." 

draw  my  mother  fromThi^rVLi;^  was  ever  able  to  with- 
mental  dishes-!^r  o^e  oiZtj'^'f  ^  ?""  °^  ^^'  «^Peri- 
the  same  thinVS  he?  "^"""^^  ^'^^'  ^°*-  that  was 

hii^'   On^'^Ltl^VK^^  that  awaited 

The  other  was  dai  ced  Vf  hJf?  ,,  L^^sume  it  was  a  bill, 
pocket.  Th^n  the  morn W,!^*^  ^"^  *^^*  ^"^o  his  breast 
ordinary.  coX  of  TZ S^  BSt'iS"'^f  ^''°"^  ^^^' '»  the 
the  customary  absoroSon  fnrL  *?^",°^  "^^  *«  demand 
minutes.  in^deT^thS'h°L^^ -^^^^^  ^^*  "  ^^^  every  few 
it  for  Ws  glancfti  makfa  ?ir^^*/PP?"  °^^  the  top^ 
envelope  iW  on^hTwlitel^rJoS^^TSr  ^^  J'^  ^^^ 

?ravi^7A^i^*^J:;St&^^^^  ?^^^^^o 

of  this  stiS^ddaTormv  mS.  ^'"  *^  ^ 
could  look  iSticSy  malTen  when'h'  ^^'^-    ^^  «"«  ^^^^e 
times  this  hTppened  and  S  jS  A^^  "I^"  ""^J"^-    ^ever^ 

with  rnore  ofTteri^nStioTanX  of'eS?f  *°  ^^  P^P^^ 
time  his  eve  sought  out  th..  1«    j-  ^°°d  temper.    Each 

to  the  news  columm  he  K«d  ;„^™?'=''  'r^  ""y  ■^""™«1 
to  confine  his  attention  to  «^^  niore  heanly  in  his  attempt 

"  Emily  I  ••    xSre  wis  ^^J*  ''^J'  ^  """ke  out' 
his  tone.  '  indignation  and  expostulation  in 

a^X?':.^rr4S?Lt'^  "^^^  *■»  -' »«« .o  tu™ 

tone'^&X'st  te"' "if  'r^  "-""*  '  "    His 
young  mind  that  hi,  MnceJ^-  ^T^tZL"^^""' .^^ '^y 

When  .. ,...  my  mother  ^,P^"&^Zl  ^,.^^. 
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,   My  moth^V  reply  a^fiS*  *°  ^^ .^^^  herST •' 

letter.    Then  she  spoke  iX^f,*  ^^^  ^^e  puckered  at  her 

adopted  when  she  s^t^J'^Jl^^^^lt'^'  "°^  ^«  ^wa^ 

.      She  wishes  to  know  ifif^  ^*^  "^y  father. 

here  for-for  a  fortn^g^^t  t'U  .'°  aT/J"*  .^°'  "«  *<>  have  her 

latter  partlff  Epl^  w^s^^^S  f?"  ^^?^  *°  ^^^^  h^r."  The 
dehberate  emphasis  You^i  . t  ""2"^ ^  **  ^ere  meant  with  a 
interested  me.  puSedSi^T^^  ^^  ^  knowft  XLvl 

^ndow\£f?^Vr£5^ 

fiercely  twisted  moust"  he  and  J^kI*"?  ^*8^^  feaS^^ 
n^'tary  fashion,  finely  showfnl  rwi'^^^'^J^'^^d  cWin 
anexceUentfigureof  ainan  W"?  "^^l^^aped  head,  he  m^de 
of  manner,  thsu  wi  hXd  hv  ^"^  ^"  ^"^^^We  distinS 
giysical  beauty.  ^TiZed""^^  independent  oTS? 

My  mother  was  shorter  than  hf^   ^  *  suspicion  of  danifer 
face  was  full  oval,  and^er  h«vf  ^Y  ^""^  ««  inches.    Ha 
extreme  vivacity  ^"r  for  aff*^."*'  expression  waTone  S 
m  detaU  of  my  moS     Sheff/'^"'    ^"^  ^  cannot  srLk 
for  analysis.   ^I  know  only  tl^'t'tC  *"°  *?»^^  ^  ™^ 
winsome  picture.    Clad  in  brow^   *5fu*  k™°?»"«^  «l»e  made  a 
hair,  and  a  touch  of  brown  in  k     ^  ^^"^  *'""°^  eyes,  brown 
dream  of  brown  when  °Z  rnlf  "°"^Pl««on.  she  AiadTa 
exceUent  soul  doubtW  VS!    ui^V"*  "  at  its  softest     Th« 

ey^Wted  from  her  Xa^^^^^^^    '^  ^''  PnritaSr    H^ 
;;  She  and  Jacob.  TmL^;:'''''  ^  «>"«'  ^'hile.  she  repIiST 
'-'nj       The  introduction  nf  m„ 

oaucion  of  my  uncle's  name  dashed  a 
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shade  of  annoyance  over  his  face,  and  checked  him  At  fh*. 
same  time  I  gathered,  as  I  looked  at  him  ^at  th^  .tin- 
tentativity  that  had  marked  him  WtSo  had  ai«^^S!! 
swept  away  by  the  same  agency.  And  L  it  hap^nif  in^e 
ZZalt^'^'^-irTT}  °'"  *"V'  obvious^Sion.  Je 
J^ufsiste?  take  ,m^f ?v  '"^"'  ^"^^  '  Whatever  made 
Satef4%oSd"il'sme^^^^^^ 

halt  in  his  voicef  he  sw'pTto  an  imtS  of'Si  '^He  mincS 
over  to  my  mother  with  an  odd  gait  and  ^thSnt  cL^S 

dons  by  my  fatheT  """"''"y  '"""^  ™'  '<>  say  that  it  was 
"M?hS'*'''?hJ??;'T  ^'  ">'  W'vitablc,  half-protestine 

to  bf  tLdf  a  'cZT%Si^  '^"■"- ,.:  "■'  ^possible 
>^  Xht  e'x%;£-"-  «'<«^.  '-ending  the 

we  ™^'^^'^t/e'■1„x."s^M:.''''^l  ^^n^ 

Anyway,  ask  'em  I    Now  boys    brekkeH    Sfl  •  , "°"  ' 
stirabout  like  men.     Come  inl--Ask  V™      ^  !."'°  J'"" 

v-uiue  on  1— Ask    era,  anyhow,  and 
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s&uft'''"^'^'-^°'^  ^^^  to  be  first  through  the 
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ob4usly  sTemedTr  more  IreSnT"''^  *S°"^^  ^*  ^^^ 
back  from  the  road  shidded  iS  frnn.  k  '  '^^^""^-  ^^  '^y 
hedge,  on  the  ri-ht  hv  «  c^-o  °"*  ^^  ^"  enonnou-  box 

opef  to  green  field^  The  sluafionfn'/'  ^^'  ""'  °"  ^^^  ^^^ 
were  as  deftly  chosen  a?dX%ed^i^^^^^^^^ 

steam-tram?coureJd  and  snort^?  f  r^'".  '^^^  ^'^  which  the 
front  of  the  hou?e  In  flc?  th.'  t  T^'^  ^"^^^^^  ^^y  ^ 
the  curve,  continuing  sm^ewWH""^  ^7  ^l^^^  ^^"^^i  of 
windows  it  was  Z^i^Ttotl  ,  '^°"^-.  ^^"^  fr°°»  the 

fi«  and  box  hecS?lX'Va^5^  Jr?hrnS;rand^-.  ^^^ 
There  it  curled  awav    co  +k,*  •*  ^"^  *""  '«  front. 

St  etch  of  country  Iwavl^  Xl  r*  T  P''^^^^«  to  see  a  far 

at  the  sa^:tle":Z^,^l  privacv  thaf  "^""^^  "^^ 
seclusion.  •'^    **       P"vac>   that  was  ahnost  a 

ou{sU'?u?"iX%?„yJlnd  ^°P-  °^  fi-  lay 

house  wherl  wfth  the  Ce  tTeM^^^^ 
which  with  difficulty  andatthi^ii;    /I^™®^.*"  *^le  into 
lawn  had  been  fitTed^'Sln  th-  '?*  "^  flower-beds,  a  tennis- 
sun  at  such  timTasly  Ut/Z^hf^^^^^^ 

Such  times,  I  may  say.  ^JSJef?eQuent^Tl  ^^  ^'''"v!?^  ^^t«- 
absorption,  and;  I  think    h!?    "  1    tennis  was  his  summer 

every  V  he  returned  frnm  n  V,"^"*"',  melancholy.    Nearly 
acquaintances  were  d.^n  ^pon^'oTJ^  St ':  'Sft^wh^ 
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he  regularly  l(»t  his  temper,  and  regularly  toasted  in  whisky 
in  tne  end  of  all.  ^ 

His  two  cuusins  were  both  of  them  men  who  Uved  near 
iJublin.  One  of  them  we  never  saw,  save,  that  is  to  say.  on 
very  rare  occasions.  The  other  lived  at  Bray.  Beine  a  subor- 
dinate tomy  father  in  the  business,  it  was  he  who  Sis  chiefly 
S^  ""^^^  '*^P'"*°  *^^  ^'^^^  ^he'^  there  were  no  othei^ 
^cv^fr.  K^  "^^^^  game  of  tennis.  He  was  no  unwilling 
m,™ii*°  ^  ^"^^i  .?^  ^"<*  "»y  father  were  continual 
3^n'"?i'  "^"^^^  *?^*.  '"^^Pt  "P°"  them  with  the  sudden- 

SerTc^^y  w''  M  ^  ^'^  '^.^^  ''""^''^  *°  ^°^J^  irrevocable 
disaster  too,  it  would  se«n,  passing  off.  however,  as  swiftly 

as  they  ^e.  leavmg  a  half-apologetic  perturbation  in  the^ 
Jf?i  /^^^  "^f  ®  ^''^  ^"^ar  in  Pe^nal  appearance  mv 
tathers.  Indeed,  they  were  generally  taken  for  brothere 
gfh'r  n^^f  ^"g  hke  a  si.!all  and  daintier  eS^tion  of  my 
of  thL  .^P'*^  their  quarrels,  however,  or  perhaps  becau^ 
ri^^in  mILhTJ'  R^"'"'  companions,  being  boon  cZ 
Z^f,  .f  mischief.    He  was  unmarried,  and  hved  at  Bray 

Z  tffJ-  ^^  ?"^"7  H*^""  ^^P*  taking  together  too  late  Sd 

nSfi     ?^^\-  *^«n  this  happened  my  brother  and  I  were 
mad  ^^^th  delight.    My  mother  when  imr  uTthe  foUoSJ 

night,  and  that  we  were  free  to  proceed  to  wake  him     F.Uh 
^SpiSte'SS^  of  nakedn'ess  and°n1?htclSes  w^'j 
enHhprl  f «  ^  ^""^  !^  f"^^^  to  the  little  room  at  the 
end.  there  to  flmg  open  the  door  and  plunge  on  to  mv  colLin's 

^^^e'Zi:'''  "^^^^  *°'-^^^«  rauSi'Zm 
„^^  Z'^A  ""  "*  '""""S  »«  alone  now  I "  (I  can  hear  Im 

Do  ye  promise  not  to  be  doint  it  aMin  p  "  i,^  ..     u 
<lown  to  us.  putting  his  head  Sth  Koth«   """"' "" 
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bejto^ed  downl^n  mt'^L^'"'  """"^  *'  ^'J- »  giggle.,  to 
ieJ!rres^'.?^e!5j,h?.Blaok  Hde  of  Calcutta  tiU  y, 

«?i«p"^l°  Itt^"  ^^^^  J- :  ^jwould  ..t  out  a  yeU 
on  me.  Emily  I  "  wh  -reunnn  ;»,,  «s  murtherers  you've  set 
heard  outside  the  JS,/  Jl^Sg""^  '""^^^  ^  ^°i^«  would  be 

And^;^:  ^,  S  y^u-^nof  la?:  alt  ^ H^tS^' 
or  you'U  miss  your  bacon'"  ^*°  ^°''  ^'''eakiast. 

room  biyoni  anfiSs'SV^Tn  "'*''"  "^^  ^'<-  '^ 
down  the  pas^ffe  amS   *f^        ""  1°  Pyjamas  would  sail 

ann.  bea?  K^'  to  the  tenZ%°^  '^^^^y  ""^^  «^^h 
bell  exercises  undl  his  2^\^n  wh  •,  ^l  ^^^Hf^  '^'^  <*"«»»>- 
^^^  luer  nis  ou-ection.  while  he  derided  our  puny 

Unlfe* Jacob'  rmSnrd In  ^h.T  ^  ''^  ^  *^^  -"««Pated 
gaieties wereoS^^frSueJtJ?^^  '"T^"^^  ^  "^^ 
of  winter,  it  was  therefor?^*  h  S^k ''  "^'f^  ^^^  "months 

that  we  lookeS'fS^SS Vws  ^^?  ^^a^il**^"  '"'^^^^^ 
of  our  life  in  London   hie  ™-  Havmg  no  memories 

like  the  cominTofa  s'i^T^h'^S'  *°  ^"Tt  ^^'^V^. 
than  good,  and  whom  tSS-f      u°?  "^^  ^^^  ^^d  more  ill 

charm  and  conquest  was  wranf  nrT?^?  .  .  *  '^eer  of 
•ess,  owing  to  thTtadf  SZi  .'"^*^°""'^P^«^nt. 
her  ihat leemed  to  nreSiS"  °^  overmuch  mention  of 
father.  P"^*"^*"^  '^^ween  my  mother  and  my 

wit^Sther'^e^^  t^ol^^  'T^^  "^^  \^°*^-  -^  '  -oke 
over  us  as  a  kSd  of  manTl^frn  J  '  .™f^  ^*^^  ^^n  t^own 
fast-table  he  J^Li  al"  2  ?/H^«»"'  ^^'^  ^t  the  break- 
defensive  hlsm^^^^^Z  ^Lf^^i^'.''^'^  ^'^^  » 
innocent,  in  order  that  he  ml^rhrhl  P"^^*'.^'."*^  on  us.  the 
for  the  real  issue  ah^d       ^     ^°™^  familiarised  with  it 

moS'^'Srs'^LrhlS^t:;;^-"^^^-?  "^^^dmy 
Ufted  his  eyes  as  he  ^^^ee^  ^  li^Jd t  VLI 
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^c^;^'^  *'  ""  «  ^-^h  ^  t-^i  don.  him  «™. 

«  *?S  S-Tir  '"'^''  "'"'"  "^  ■"""■"■^  **'^»=« 
in  "t^-^  thtirtav'uo*"''  ?N^  *■"'?  I""""  "««  "^""art 

.,  It  wiU  seem  so  discourteous."        ^  pamiest. 

^Micl^^^d  b^  better  not  to  have  asked  them  if 
my  broth^?^^,,  ta  t^;^,™,?  ""  'y^.'^  '"^y  '<»k 

paS^f &  ^fe'^tlorbeSt^-a-V' ''«'" 
was  said  on  the  subject  oetween  them,  and  no  more 

mother  run  do^^^thf  path  SdPvo,>''Jf\T^^       ^^  saw 

Enquiries  aft^  W  health  annT^^^  ^^'^  ^^  ^'^t- 
appeaknce,  apparent  hSthand^^^^^^^       "^T^^"*^  °"  ^^^ 

seeing  her  agaiKsoi?owXtshrt?n^^^^^^  '^"^'  J^^  ^^ 
babe,  with  general  exultaf/nnc     !?  ""*.•  ^^"'  ^*  *«  bring  her 

out  in  a  torS  of  emSTs  "il  "^'^'n^'^r'  ""  «°^^ 
found  time  to  turn  to  UnrU^r?  k  *"1  "^^^^  ^^  '^st  she 
emotional  exhau^.^^or^l^h  th^ra's  TS^^  £!f"^  '^^ 
d-gmiied  defence,  she  was  quit^^UV  t£^h  s^ffiTntTy' 
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^^on\''^:;^l^<^^^^'^rte,  people,  had  a 
it  was  no  fountlin  to^  t^f^  ''"i^  ^^?°^«^  her  affection  • 
In  fact,  when  she  took  a  Sshe  ?Lw  ?'  ^  ""^  ^"«*^' 
aU  the  arts  of  heaven  or  Sh  could  r^n/*  ^^'^««y.  and  not 
IS  as  much  as  to  say  thTc^r  ^°h  ^S'Jf^  '*  ^^^y-    Which 

and  too  imperious  t^Ss^felv' ^1*^5  ^^"l^^^ame  too  many 
ike  a  couple  of  culprU^     fjS^ftv^'  ^^  '^^^^d  downstair 

Marv  with  an  effusCness  tLt  was  ob'^^o':;!?'  ^""''^  ^^  ^'"^^ 
to  my  mother's  gush.  I  can  o^t %  u^^  a  younger  sister 
was  merited.  She  went  5h?ouS^  tU^J^^-  *^"  ^'^^  °f  "« 
declaring  me  to  be  my  motKcnn*K^"^"^  ^^^^^a  of 
father,  and  my  broTh^er  to  t  ciZTS.^.T''^  ^'^  °^  "^^ 
iesser  dash  of  his  mother     u^^^  his  father's  son  vith  a 

on  the  strength  of  tSsdSov^rtiif..?^^^  °^^^  "«  afresh 
her  husband's  cordialitier  Hellas  far  r^nr^Tl  ^'^  °^^^  ^^^ 
because  we  were  to  him  ^  "^  ^^s  far  more  aloof ;  probably 

brother,  to  his  myk^ed'TsaV^o^af  ur^S^^  ?^  ^^^  ^l 
fonnahty  of  a  handshake     PP'^°''*''  ^'^^  released  me  with  the 

curiosity  of  a  child.  Ifoundrnvlw  f'^T.^^  ^"  *^^  instinctive 
wonian.    Her  hazel  ey^had  a  K 1°  ^/^"^^dly  a  beautiful 
vivacity  to  her  face  %er  ch^lbon"^  ^''r"  *?'"' *^^*  ^*"* 
but  the  actual  effect  of  tWs  wastT^HH  ?  '"^^'^^I  *°  ^  high, 
features,  and  so  raised  to  the  ^nl  nfu    T^'"?  *^"^*y  *<>  ^^^ 
otherwise  have  only  been  prStv  ^T^^^^y  ^  ^f^  that  might 
of  disposition,  however     Ihe  S^s  1^7^^^°^"  "  ^^<^«^ 
be  on  occasion  bitter  of  tnnm        ^Y^aently  one  who  could 
but  she  seemed  ?o  be  makE' n  "r  ^'^"™^"*  ^^  "^^""^r 
this  in  the  direction  of  rha?I^S""°"'  "''''''  '°  ^°"*^°^ 

impression  of  him  wis  hf.  ..!,  -^^  "^"^^^  ^^  my  first 
extraoniinaiy  Se  Tf%^  '  S  ev^ 'Tf  ^T°"  ^"^  ^^^ 
roving,  restless  quality  that  b^nn.  ^^^  i^**^'"  ^ad  a 
them  being  an  iLtiable  huW^Cl  Jt"^  things  one  of 

c  "unger  tor  the  sensation  of  living. 
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He  was,  like  my  aunt,  of  under  middle  stature,  and  lean  of 
frame  moreover.  His  mien  was  somewhat  slouching  and 
careleM.  making  him  to  seem  as  though  he  stooped.  He  wore 
a  beard,  full  and  untrimmed,  very  glossy,  and  so  dark  as  to 
seem  black.  It  was  not  so  thick,  however,  as  to  hide  from  view 
his  very  sensuous  lips  and  mouth,  or  his  stubborn  chin. 

It  did  not  need  a  very  mature  perception  to  see  that  he  had 
been  attracted  by  the  ser  al  beauty  of  my  aunt,  whereas 
she  had  b«en  chiefly  won  L^  the  fact  that  he  was  wealthy, 
and  therefore  a  man  who  cov'd  provide  her  with  all  that 
the  eye  delighted  in  and  the  body  desired.  His  attitude 
towards  her  was  sentimental  to  the  point  of  being  maudlin, 
whereas  she  was  to  him  ahnost  cold  and  hard. 

I  suppose  that  I,  from  my  comer  of  the  hall,  had  been  gazing 
somewhat  rapUy.  not  to  say  rudely,  at  him.  for  he  exerted  a 
speU  on  me  that  chafed  me.  At  any  rate,  when  my  mother's 
glance  feel  on  me,  she  asked  me  promptly  if  I  was  not  glad  to 
see  my  uncle  and  my  dear  aunt.  I  replied  that  I  vas.  Where- 
upon, as  though  this  were  a  preconcerted  signal,  my  mother 
at  once  exc  auned :  "  Now  you  would  like  to  come  and  see  your 
room,  wouldn't  you  ?  "  leading  the  way  upstairs. 


Ill 
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..."  ^^'  Jfcob.  SO  glad  to  see  you  !    How  are  you  ?    Well 
this  is  a  pleasure  I    Had  a  good  crossing  ?  " 

Aiter  aU  tliat  had  happened.  I  was  amazed  as  I  stood  by  and 
heard  my  father  greet  my  uncle  thus,  bending  over  him  with 
a  courtly  manner  and  a  smJe  that  had  never  been  known  to 

mvlSn?«^„H  ?h  •  1,-  T*/^*^*J.^^  ""'^^  ^y  "^other's  gush  over 
my  aunt  and  the  kindly  formality  with  uncle.    It  had  been  a 

fS'.SPf'^'^?  °  .t"'  ^^°^^-  B"t  ™y  father  had  b^S 
kindly  and  formal  with  my  aunt,  towards  whom  I  knew  he 
indined  warmly,  and  he  greeted  my  uncle  in  this  way.    We  had 
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be«i  seated  on  the  lawn  at  afternoon  tea.  with  the  sun  playuw 
about  us.  when  he  had  entered  through  the  house.     ^^^ 
My  uncle  glowed  in  response.    "  It's  very  kind  of  vou 

to  say.  What  a  very  charming  situation  you  have  here  I 
J^^'^tir  lfwS^<ST^  ''-''  '  glowing^richness%5lSi 

as'S{«ed^or'^^^^ 

duce  my  Cousm  Basil  to  you  !  I  brought  him  down  be?aS 
nvJ^o  A^""  ^  interested  in  hearing  of  you  from  us.  and  hS 
over  and  over  agam  expressed  a  desire  to  meet  you  " 

fatL?  *°?^^'  ^"^  ^''"^*"  ®*«  deliberately  tread  on  my 
Both  tt  w  ^'  ^'  P^''"^  ^  *°  ^^^^  hands'^with  my  uncle^ 
Both  their  faces  were  as     .-aight  and  as  sober  as  judges'. 

^^  How  are  you.  su:  ?    Is  this  your  first  visit  to  Ireland  ?  " 

^^  Yes.  It  is.    Lovely  country  I  " 

"  v^^'a^^'  ^f  ^"^  *^°  together."  my  father  broke  in. 
ta^  a  W  FW  i  ^^^^"  fi"d  a  variety  of  subjects  to 
Mv  aunt  «,hf  r^  *  ™^  introduce  you  to  my  sister-in-law." 
«^u  S  h  ^Kw^  '"*,?  watching  my  father  closely,  rose  at 
^UA-^  ^**"  *^'  forniality  was  over,  my  father  with  indescrib- 
f  fe*y  r^P*  ^°"^^°  B^s  back  to  my  uncle.  takiS^Uw 
^l^'^^  "^T  ^?7.  ^™^"-  "  Y<  u'U  find  him!  Jafo?" 
he  went  on.  as  he  sat  himself.  "  a  veritable  fund  of  suggestive 
comment  on  the  use  of  Art  in  the  household."         ^"S^estive 

nt^n^l^^'"''^'  l^^y  ^y'  ^^  *  wholesale  manufacturer 
oi,St"5^  and  chintzes,  and  so  forth,  for  the  house,  that 
pwported  to  exalt  and  ennoble  living ;   and  Cousin  Bas   I 
faiew   knew  no  more  of  Art  than  h?  did  of  o^^nSgSphy 
How  the  conversation  went  forward  I  could  not^y  f^  wJs 

?^ir^  -^^'^  ^'".i^.  *^  »*^"  creditably  in  difficult, 
a^t^^  '\  T  f""^^  J"*^^  ^°™  ^^  '^ther  ^cited  manned 

^th  n."&r  °^  ^'  *^'  ^°'^"  J^'°^  ^^^^  t°  be  delight^ 

Sm  f!i!K  Kw^^"*  agreement  and  comment  he  evoked  as  he 

held  forth  his  favourite  theories.  v*  «s  «e 

Presently  I  saw  Cousin  Bas  look  suddenly  and  intently 

""J'thXh'hS^;'  ''^"-  i^  ^"^^"^^  gleam^caiSe  Into  hi? 
-jcs,  though  his  face  never  for  a  moment  gave  over  its  asuect 
of  gi  ve  attention.    My  father  was  sitti^  on Te  of  thSe 
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geen  painted  garden  chairs,  the  seats  of  which  are  made  of 
nbs  of  wood  with  regular  spaces  in  between.  As  I  looked 
in  the  direction  of  my  cousin's  glance  I  saw  that  one  of  the 
HDs  on  mv  fathers  chair  had  somehow  shifted  a  little  with 

hli^^f  i^^""^  trousers  with  naturally  what  that  trouser 
held  of  skm  and  flesh,  had  bulged  out.  I  saw  my  cousin 
negligently  stretch  out  his  leg  till  his  foot  lay  on  the^gjound 
immediately  beneath  my  father's  chair.  All  this  whlkWs 
head  wa^  bent  forward,  his  chin  on  his  collar  and  his  brow 
forrowed  as  though  in  deep  thought  as  he  listened  to  uS 

^ger  eyes     Then  his  glance  travelled  quickly  round  the  com- 

tXance  "''''  ^''  '°°'  ""^  '"^^  P^"^^^^  *h«  P^- 

With  a  roar  my  father  leapt  from  his  chair,  scattering  the 
tea-things  nght  and  left,  and  upsetting  a  small  table.   ^ 

Michael,  whatever  is  the  matter  ?  "  anxiously  asked  mv 
fTmA«uvrt"*'"°"  ''  '"''  extraordinaiyanLnlookS 

;•  What    the-?     Who    the ?  "  shouted    my    father 

s^nmng  round,  and  holding  on  to  the  hindennost  pLfons  of 

•'Nothing  the  matter.  I  hope.  Mike  ?  "  asked  Cousin  Bas 
IS  ng  gravely  and  erectly  as  he  put  this  question. 

l'Sr^^^^%  ""^  u^^^^  "^'^^  amazement  and  anger  as  he 
L  .cd  Cousin  Bas,  who  regarded  him  with  round  wild  evi  of 
mnocent  query.    It  was  a  little  terrific,  yet  it  was  inexpr^Jbly 

steing^'hVugTter'^  "'°^^  "^^"«"-'^'   -^  -«  -^ 

onZ^^nTF^c'rrdT^uff'otr  th?rr  U^^^^^^^^ 

into  the  laurel  bush.  ^"^  ""^  spmning 

"But  what  was  it.  Michael  ?  "  said  mv  mother  lavina  h^r 

hand  anxiously  on  his  arm.  ^  '  '^^'"^  "®^ 

"  Nothing.  Emily,  nothing  at  all !  "  he  said   in  th«  cK^,* 

Don  t  be  an  ass  I  Go  up  and  change  your  tilings.  And  you. 
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right.    GetalonTnow"'^    '       "    Anyway,  it  served  you 

room  window  rf  The  houiSdo?,^,^f '"'''■■    ?«^^'h- 

"•■r."Td'"^  'a'S^ScaT,  'S.l^T^fUr'  '""^  " 

"Mr.  T'li  u    u       ""-^  mcu  bdia  .      -Let  s  nave  a  look  a  f  it  " 

Of it^^o"r^Tyt;s^?;; ^-^ ^^^ -p^^-  ''Gel L 

con't^r2{r;\erboTh 'of  Ihc^L't'^TP*^^  ^^^-^  -^ 
for  their  game,  ahhough  1  n^hadVtTdV'"'^'^  ^^^^ 
mother  and  mv  aunt  haH  ^v^kJ    ^    -^^  ^°^"  *»  "s  my 
each  other     Wit^Unclf  Tacoh T'"^  sigmficant  smiles  with 
seemed  to  have  been  like  a  rL  7^''"';  *^*^  ^^°^^  «P«ode 
started  up  sumrfS  at  the\^a?'*°™/°  ^  ^-    ««  had 
off  withoSt  a  wSrd  amon^  th^tf  "?  outset  only  to  wander 
garden.    Whiir?  haSid  m v!Sf ""  f  *^^  ^^'^^"^  o^  the 
bush,  and  caressed  mvSr  1^^^^^  "^  ^'°"1  °"*  °^  *^«  ^^"^el 
to  the  same  T^S 7reXess  forl.'^v"'"^  *°  ^""«  Frank's 
my  mother's  Snder  rn^!fi        laughmg  at  me.  and  received 

sy^pathetTc  mSh   and  ha^^^^^^  ^"-5  ^^  ^""^'^  ^o^ld-be 

hS^V  haviS  "^^isted  the  nfni  T^^T^  "^^^  ^  ^P^^an 
eaten  not  leTfhirth^l  ^  tR"^*'?  *°  ^^^'^^  ^nd  having 
cession  undl^  cover  Xvmoth^r^''VP^'*""'  '"  ^"^^^^^  ^^^ 

false  sympathy-he  had^LTireJ  InH^  "Viu"^^  *'^"*'» 
bearded  head  between  tr^lo?P'/^^  '  *^°"^^  ^"t  see  his 
thafarthrfielS*''And£er  wrn?h  J"^^^«"f  ^^  against 
the  balls  for  Susin  Ba«    in  l^*"^  ""*^^''*^^en  to  scout 

already  riSveS"  h^  t'J^SaS"  frl^X  "'°  ^t^ 
mtervals  of  duty  I  saw  him  pS2L-      .u        '?*^®'''  '"  ^be 

of  sweet-pea  bLm":nd"sm'Sr?hU''p:^^^^ 
expression  that  struck  mp  a«  k1;„„       •     P*M"™«'  ^ith  an 

He^amused  me  r^t^er    ^e  per^exldi;;""  """""^^  ^^^^t'^- 

produced  in  me  a  Tr^JeStnf^.  even  more  ;  and  he 

could  sympathise  with  my  JStr-'-tntatV'n  ''T^  "^  '^''  ' 

But  When  two  sets  were^over^^„d™^Serl^^  to  the 
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ladies  very  well  pleased  with  himself,  having  won  both  sets 
without  the  necessity  of  pushing  either  beyond  ten  games,  I 
was  considerably  surprised  to  see  Unde  Jacob  return  from  his 
botanising  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  and  proceed  straight 
to  father  with  the  query : 

"  I  hope,  Michad,  that  you  fed  very  much  better." 

What  he  had  thought  was  the  matter,  I  cannot  to  this 
moment  imagine.  From  his  manner  one  gathered  that  he 
seemed  to  consider  that  only  the  demands  of  courtesy  could 
atone  for  the  indelicacy  of  his  query. 

My  father,  who  was  in  the  act  of  drawing  his  chair  beside 
Aunt  Mary's,  looked  sharply  over  his  shoulders  at  this  question ; 
but  there  certainly  was  no  hint  of  humour  in  the  figure  that 
stood  so  courteously  besi  '^  him. 

"  Oh  yes,  thank  you,  Jacob  !  How  very  kind  of  you  to 
enquire  after  me !  But  I  find  these  villainous  attacks  very 
distressing." 

"  Ah,"  broke  in  Cousin  Bas,  "  but  you  should  hear  him,  sir, 
when  these  afflictions  come  on  him  properly.  Terrible  I 
terrible !  " 

But  my  unde  clearly  did  not  propose  to  continue  the  subject. 
Moreover,  mother's  frown  at  Cousin  Bas  checked  the  foolery 
that  was  obviously  in  brew  on  the  other  side. 


IV 
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That  night  when  we  had  been  dismissed  unwillingly  to  bed, 
I  undressed  myseli  with  unwonted  alacrity,  and,  leaping  into 
bed,  cried  gaily  out  to  Frank  : 

"  Your  turn  to  put  out  the  light." 

Frank  vms  shorter  than  myself,  though  more  heavily  built. 
His  clear,  sandv  face  suddenly  reddened  with  rage  as  I  made 
my  remark,  and  he  stood  four-square,  seeking  to  control  himsdf 
as  he  spluttered  out : 
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"  It  isn't ;  you  know  it  isn't." 

"  Yes  it  is,  and  mind  you  make  haste." 

"  It  isn't,  and  you  know  it  isn't." 

"  You  ate  red." 

Frank  grew  purple  as  he  faced  me.  Then  quickly  flinging 
off  his  clothes  he  leapt  into  bed  too,  and,  turning  his  back  on 
me,  drew  the  clothes  over  his  ears. 

This  looked  like  a  simple  stalemate.  Yet  I  felt  as  though 
thereby  the  issue  had  gone  against  me.  For  one  thing,  my 
brother  had  a  quicker,  more  irascible  tf  iper  than  I,  and,  there- 
fore, more  of  an  overbearing  mind.  Moreover,  he  was  the 
moral  master  of  the  situation  :  I  had  violated  the  rules  of  the 
game.  Had  I  then  got  •  of  bed  and  done  my  duty,  the 
moral  situation  would  ha\  „  been  mine,  for  he  would  have  been 
made  to  appear  a  churl.  But  these  are  not  the  sort  of  things 
either  men  or  boys  do.  The  fact  that  the  moral  issue  had  gone 
against  me,  touched  me  to  something  more,  and  less,  than 
anger. 

];  Get  up  and  put  the  light  out,"  I  cried  out  furiously. 
*i.     ,  V*  °"*  yourself  !  "  came  the  reply,  proving  to  me  that 
the  clothes  over  his  ears  did  not  prevent  his  hearing. 

'  ^^  I*  out !  "    There  was  no  movement  in  the  opposite 
*  ?»    J^^  *^®  ^"^  °^  rutAn,  low  thing  you  would  do,  isn't 
It  ?       Still  there  came  no  answer.     "  You  who  always  go 
and  curry  up  to  father  :  scouting  his  balls." 

"  I  didn't  curry  up.    He  asked  me  to  do  it."    There  was 
no  movement  in  the  bed.    These  words  were  merely  deliber- 
ately uttered  by  a  mouth  that  appeared  over  the  bed-clothes. 
Yes,  you  did.    You  always  do  it. "    For  a  long  time  there 
was  silence.    "  You  know  you  do." 

"  Jacob !  "  The  head  i..erely  turned  over  to  permit  the 
lips  to  spit  this  word  at  me,  when  the  original  position  was 
stolidly  and  deliberately  assumed. 

Like  a  flail  the  word  hit  me.  I  sat  up  in  my  bed.  furious, 
with  the  sudden  resolve  to  let  my  fury  pass  beyond  control. 
Then  I  threw  the  clothes  off  me  and  leapt  from  my  bed  to  his. 
seizing  hun  by  the  throat.  The  force  of  my  leap  carried  me 
forward  on  to  the  floor  beyond,  and  since  I  had  had  time  to 
gnp  hun  by  the  neck  he  was  dragged  after  me,  each  of  us 
falling  with  a  heavy  thud.  There  we  lay  for  a  moment, 
glaring  at  each  other,  he  with  amazement,  I  with  fury.    Then 
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as  his  anger  rose  to  match  my  incoherent  rage,  we  clutched 
each  other  fiercely  and  roUed  to  and  fro.  The  chair  beside 
his  bed  was  swept  away  and  upset  by  our  legs  as  they  kicked 
and  wnthed  to  and  fro  in  the  effort  to  grip  each  other,  or  to 
avoid  the  grip.  We  dashed  against  the  washstand.  and  I 
heard  a  tumbler  faU  to  the  ground  with  a  loud  crash. 

How  long  this  would  have  lasted  I  do  not  know,  and  what 
Its  result  would  have  been  it  is  impossible  to  divine,  for  we  were 
both  inchoate  with  fury.    I  was  not  easily  roused  to  anger, 
and  when  ?t  came,  on  the  chance  of  an  unconsidered  occasion, 
It  came  with  uncontroUable  fury,  tUl  I  ahnost  reveUed  in  it  • 
whereas   Frank   was   naturally  choleric.    But   my  mother 
burst  on  to  the  scene.    I  remembered  afterwards  having,  as 
on  a  far  shore  of  the  mind,  heard  her  voice,  as  she  came  up  the 
stairs,  crying  out :   "  Boys,  boys  !  "    It  had  had  no  effect, 
and  when  she  actually  was  in  the  room,  even  then  we  did  not 
cease  our  furious  wrestle.    She  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
separating  us.    "  Boys  !  boys  l-Jacob  !  Frankie  !  whatever 
is  the  matter  ?     she  cried  out,  half  in  grief,  yet  all  in  anger, 
liut  we  struggled  on,  gurgling  angry  sounds  at  each  other. 
At  last,  rather  by  dint  of  blows  than  by  persuasion,  she  made 

"®»  1?^'.*"^  ^^  ^*°°^  ^^^*"S  one  another,  breathing  heavily. 
Whatever  was  the  cause  of  this  disgraceful  scene  ?  "  she 
asked,  standing  between  us. 

Suddenly  on  the  two  of  us  shame  swept.  Yet  we  were 
obstmate.  And  between  the  pull  of  these  two  we  were  brought 
to  a  sullen  silence.  ^ 

"  What  was  it  ?  " 

Still  a  stubborn  silence  held  iis.    For  my  part,  I  hung  my 

F^nk^rr^simt'"'"^^^"^^ 
"•What  was  it  ?    Tell  me.  Jacob ;   you.  as  the  elder  !  " 
Not  a  word  came  from  me. 
"  What  was  it.  Frank  ?  " 
Still  not  a  syllable. 
'•  Very  weU  then,  we  must  go  into  this  to-morrow.    Go  to 

e^tSeJTf'y^u/'      ^°"'  *""*  ^°"''  ^'*  "^^  ^^'  ^  ^^'^"^  ^^^^ 

iuH'r^  are  certain  transgressions  so  out  of  the  way  of  nature 

Ih.  A°tr"''^l^*'™'''™'  "'^^  ^"  ^"^"^t  to  the  transgressor 
It  IS  as  though  there  is  something  about  them  to  which  punish- 
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ment  would  be  an  impertinence.    And  indeed    with  «;nrh 
ZT"  °  i?"^^^sions  it  would  be  true  trs^lhrt  punTsh 
ment  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  deep-Vndn  the  1^ 

w^dd'lS'fon?"^'  "^f^  the  royal  way  SSa^S 
would   be  to   recognise   the  perversity,  and  so  reduce  tC 
transgressor  to  a  natural  shaA^e.  purring  and  darif^nt  hi! 
^notion.    At  any  rate  I  know^Lt^^fithe?  S  mrmin^ 
Frank's,  nor  mother's  was  there  ever  at  any  time  anvta^ht 
of  punishment.    A  certain  cane  that  mV  mother  alwfj^ 
wielded,  because  father  in  his  one  use  of  it^aTnearly  S 
us  never  came  into  any  of  our  minds.    Mother  went  down 
tlt?thfnr°**°r.  ^P^^vebeds;  none  o?us  was  happy 
pni  J^A  '"t^''^  °^  "^  *h^«  ^as  *he  strange  feelincof  an 
Zi^T^^-    ^°!  *°  *h^  ^^"^  i*  l^^d  always  been  p^^ble 
having  occurred  its  repetition  seemed  almost  certainlv  and 
finally  dismissed.    One  stroke  of  the  can^    however  Li^^ 

ce'lLnty."''*  '"''  ''"'  P^^''"'*^'  ^"^  almost'mIde"?j'f 
.   No  further  reference  was  made  to  the  subject  till  the  foUnw 
mg  morning  at  breakfast.    Then,  in  the  mi^t  S  othe?  con" 
versation.  father  suddenly  said  •  *^°"' 

^^^' Well.  boys,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble  last  night  ? 

^  At  once  confusion  wrapt  us.    I  felt  Uncle  Jacob's  eye  on 
ing'l^T^aT'  tt'sTave  it  "'"^  "°  "^^  *'^  *^«  °^  ^-  ^-'^- 

tt^attirha^ci^^  fS i^e^."--  '''  ^^ ^-  ^^^ 

T  ^^ii  V'  h®,  ^'^'  looking  at  me  steadily. 

I  shifted  under  his  gaze  ;  the  table-cloth  seemed  -uddenlv 
to  have  come  up  unaccountably  near  my  eyes.  Mor^ver  it 
ItZfJ^^  "t."'  '?  fT^I  ^^P^"'-^'  like  mists  ovTsnow 
e^e  steadied  m/^Th^  ^"^^'^  "P/*  ^^'  ^"^  ^is  cold,  clear 
anLrfnH  ,?  J^^  "'^"'°'^  °^  ^^^  ^'■o"g  done  me  bought 
anger  and  indignation  to  my  aid,  and,  I  am  r-  put  defip^  <J 
mto  my  face  and  voice.  .      '"  ^        put  deha  ..  e 

"  He  called  me  Jacob,"  I  said. 

There  had  been  sUence  prior  to  my  reply,  but  the  silence 
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that  followed  upon  it  seemed  to  be  as  distinct  and  as  different 
as  a  vacuum  IS  from  air.    It  had  an  extraordinary  qiSitv 

staid  7t{.J^'  ^  m'^^  mcalthough  I  could  no  mSerS 
stand  It  than  I  could  appreciate  the  cause  of  it.  But  I  saw 
father  s  eye  ahnost  guiltUy  seek  my  mother's  and  then  fX 
a  quick  travel  round  the  table. 

How  the  conversation  was  resumed,  or  who  resumed  it,  I 
do  not  know,  save  that  it  was  resumed,  and  that  neither  of  us 

faiher         ^""^^"^  °^  '^^'  ^^'  *^^^^"^^'  from  mother  or 

Duwln ^^VhS  T* «''  "^""^^  ^^^y  ^"^  Uncle  Jacob  were  in 
i>ubhn.  They  set  off  early,  immediately  after  breakfart  and 
did  not  intend  to  return  tUl  dinner  I  supj^  m^^t  fylS^ 
remark  at  the  breakfast-table  was  the  cauiXt  neiSer  S 
nor  my^f  were  of  the  party.  Or  the  cause  may  luveSn 
simpler  by  far ;  for  I  seemed  to  sense  an  atmosphere  of  a^t 
pathy  towards  children,  or  at  least  antipathy  towards  thek 
too  frequent  presence,  in  Aunt  Mary  ^ 

From  what  I  had  gathered  at  breakfast .  thought  father  was 
to  have  joined  them  early  in  the  afternoon.  Consequently  I 
was  suqjnsed  to  see  him  return  later  in  the  aftem^n  Scorn 
paniedas  usu.l  by  Cousin  Bas.  I  was  relieved  too  :  ^  mZ 
have  been  expected.  Frank  and  I  were  not  much  comply  for 
one  another,  and  my  eyes  had  become  weary  of  reading  even 
as  my  imagination  had  become  weary  of  fighting  Sst 
troops  of  redskins.  So.  immediately  they  emSdfd  foJ 
tennis.  I  ran  to  greet  them  with  a  loud  crV  of 
Cousin  Bas  !  "  ^ 

He  punched  me  on  the  ribs,  and  then  looking  closelv  at  me 
said  :     So  you  don't  like  to  be  called  Jacob  eh  ? ''     ^  ' 

I  hung  my  head,  the  spirit  gone  out  of  me.    But  it  puzzled 
me  to  thmk  what  he  should  find  strange  in  my  repugna™ 
WeU,  you  need  not  look  so  down  about  it.    If  aSvone 

••  Here,  drop  that  Bas  !  "  my  father  broke  in.    "  We  have 
^  quite  enough  of  that.  God  knows."    And  with  that  d?ew 

Latw  on   as  they  gulped  hurried  cups  of  tea  between  two 
sets,  I  heard  Cousin  Bas  say  to  father  :  ^eween  two 


But  wiiat  did  the  old  buffer  say  when  he  heard 
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"  Say  ?    My  Lord  !    You  could  have  cut  the  silence  " 

energy  m  him.     I  saw  it  in  his  evJ    Tht*-      u    K      °*  °' 
of  it  this  afternoon  "  ^        ^^**  '^  "^^y  ^  <^"t  0"t 

•'  Why  ?  " 

Mn'inl^*"'  5"'^y  can  generaUy  run  me  off  my  lees     She  anH 
drbuffT '?he7!  '^^^  ^'^P  •    ^^-  th-w  in^that'rt?^ 

"  After  breakfast  ?  " 

Cousin  Bas  went  off  into  peals  of  laughter  again. 
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''  Emily !  " 

"  Mother  is  in  the  vegetable  ParH^n  "  t  ^^ia 
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.^;'M.chael,"  she  cried,  "  youTe  not  .hinking  of  accepting 

toZ^E^art^U>i  a'rise"?  '"'^"T  ''*•    You  seem  to 
f But  we  ^/'Te^  V.-%'-»4  ,,And  an  honour  too ,  " 

"  ml  "^^n' stand  stfll,  can  we  ?  " 
„  ^"y  not  ?    H  we  are  happy  " 

pere.ip"o,;Z"atio;f  ^oTc""^""'""'"  He  spoke  in 
when  and^whTre  w"can  I  flTf/.'  "lust Jitter  „!i,«lves 
obvious."  "■    '  ^^""'^  *««  "lought  that  was 

■•  o?'.""  """'*  **  lowering  ourselves." 

on  to  all  my  words."      ^  *"  '  P"'  ""'"■'y  meaning 

•'■'  ?l;'7i*'  "t^  *«  ''o  with  the  boys  ?  " 
•■  S  f r^^-^'e^^vJas  IS  ^™  ♦"  "^P"*  '»  ^hool." 

Ihen^iteWtlg^lrof  ™":Sil™i^'r  ""«  »  "-  voice, 
h^d,  "  Now*  tL.°'Z  L^SflaS  "nr^f  'i™  "^ 
hstemng  to  your  elders.    Go  So  the  sard™  '  •  ^  ^"^  '"^^'^ 

mils  .""'^^r- t'l^  "^^  -"»'  «'.  -<!  very 
eyes  as  tho„gh'^X7berXSr'  "•"  "■"'  "*"•  '^' 
was  ^?2'jfe"byX",im;  '  -"^--nning  up  to  her.    Frank 

cares^^gmytfehl^d^Z  '"ibl'^fr  J^*'"  *«  ^M. 
Ming  o«  iSdia  iXlhe  <£ea„  as  a  Hnt'^i"'  JV^P''  "»'  «^ 
pen  mto  the  well,  came  beformv  'v^tl'Pi'^"^  °« =>  new 
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boarding-school  "  ^°"  ^"'^  ^"^"^  ^  have  to  go  to 

.ot^btrSSgtSn^S  ^^^^19"^-  "^  --*  to 
want.  All  the  other  chamT<!;  u^^^^'s  just  what  I  do 
Jack,  isn't  it  topping  ?''P'  ^°  *°  boarding-school.    I  say! 

wrnTt^r^:%^^tt»^^^  ^ss 

a  change  did  not  suffice  to  Sen  us"-^^    ^^'  excitement  of 
tear-droppings.    Cousfn  Bas  Cin  S.^o^fthr^'  ?""^*^' 
(he  was.  we  understood   to  t^kelfht'V^  ^^°^^  t™e 
and  from  him  an  infectious  Sv  If  *l  '  ^^^^^  ^°  ^«*>«n). 
gaiety,  was  imported  S?he^S    But^r*^"^  !.^P""°"^ 
m  to  take  stock  of  the  fumitu^/  fi,.      *,  ^^f.^Pan  that  came 
furniture  that  was  brouSS'tS  ho?*^^''^?  ^"^  ^t^^n^e 
ours,  all  with  lot  numbers  on^hem  ^T^,^""?,  '^^^^^  ^^^h 
house,  when  my  father  hiSiself^Unnf*"^^  ^^^''^?^  °f  the 
prevailing  redness  of  eye  anTsnnfflL;    /  '"^"""^  ^^°"»  the 
a  Dublin  hotel ;  the  f Jumev  ov.r  f  ^t  °^  ^°'^ '   the  night  in 
in  my  memory  as  mekSfv  lln^l^  ^J*""^""  =   ^  these  live 
^  In  London  we  wTn?osfi^th1r?f''',"r'  i°  ^^  ^^^^<J. 
There  we  were  introduced  to  o^rSusin^n'  fr*'  ^^  ^^^"^ 
mto  the  joy  of  life  and  f  h»  «*»,    ^^"^'"s.  one  but  newly  arrived 

tion  at  being  „  the  "m^hn^^^^^  ^  ^?^  °^  ^^^-  father's  irrita- 
waspainfulto  U  a^d^t  n..TH'°ll*'-''"^"y  ^^th  Uncle  Jacob 
him  ?rom  flyllig^Ato  an  open' r^^^^^  7nr"^??'T'%^^^^  to'keep 
ownhousewasbynomeanfthp!w"i  °'  ^''?^^  J*^°h  in  his 
years  previously  in  sS     He  fll^^^^  ^^^  ^^^»  two 

that  even  tried  the  patlfncl'  of  mv  .TnJf  °  '"tractable  rages 
much  indeed.    S'le   in  her  dpL?^f       *^^'"'   "^^'^^  ^^  to  say 
father  quite  open  y  to  be  morf th.  ^P^l,"^'  "^^"  Pennitted 
and  this.  I  su      y  was  fre^uenf lv^vf"'"^y  ^^th  Aunt  Mary, 
rages.    But  Aunt  kl^  afdTd  She/in'L'^  %  ^"t  J^^°^^ 
It  was  masterly  the  ^^y  she  dTd  ?     vJ^f  f  ""l^  ^^^  Peace. 
been  overbearing  with  oS   h„f  k    i^^""^^  J^''^^  "^ay  have 
cess  with  her ;   and  I  ^w   tC.   f  h    ^^  "°t  meet  much  sue 
aloofness  of  manner  '         '  *^^  "^^^o"  °^  her  habitual 

On  one  occasion.  I  remember,  he  professed  to  find  the  coffee 
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too  cold  after  dinner.  It  was  quite  shameful  to  hear  the  brutal 
way  he  shouted  at  the  maid.  From  the  way  he  looked  at  him, 
I  thought  father,  who  sat  nearest  him,  was  about  to  strike  him. 
His  hand  t,vitched  on  his  knee  as  though  it  was  without  his 
power  to  control  it.  Aunt  Mary,  however,  was  before  him. 
She  rose  stifHy,  and  going  at  once  over  to  her  husband,  she 
took  the  cup  from  him,  replacing  it  on  the  tray  the  maid  held. 
"  We  won't  be  having  any  coffee  this  evening,  Bella.  Col- 
lect up  all  the  cups,  will  you  ?  Emmy.  Michael,  let  us  go  into 
the  garden.    The  boys  can  come  too." 

Her  manner  was  quite  cold  and  unapproachable,  although 
afterwards  in  the  garden  she  was  quite  vivacious.  Had  it 
not  been  so,  she  could  never  have  accomplished  the  manoeuvre. 
As  we  went  out,  leaving  Uncle  Jacob  in  +>  e  room  by  himself, 
it  was  clear  to  see  with  whom  the  cornm  ->d  lay,  although  I 
did  not  notice  till  long  after  what  the  effoit  for  command  was 
costing  her  in  paleness  of  cheek  and  thinness  of  frame.  It  was 
wearing  out  her  vitality  not  less  than  if  she  had  actuaUv  been 
the  conquered  one. 

Over  one  thing  or  another  such  rages  were  only  too  frequent, 
and  both  Frank  and  myself  began  to  be  quite  in  terror  of  our 
Uncle  Jacob.    It  was  necessary  that  peace  should  be  main- 
tamed.    Save  for  that  necessity  father,  I  know,  would  posi- 
tively and  physically  have  attacked  Uncle  Jacob  over  and 
over  agam.    For  we  were  to  be  committed  to  the  keeping  of 
Aunt  Mary.    Father  was  at  that  time  discussing  final  details 
with  the  directors  of  the  firm  he  was  to  represent  in  Colombo 
Mother  was  not  to  follow  him  till  October,  thus  to  arrive  in 
Ceylon  at  the  height  of  the  cold  season,  so  as  the  more  gently  to 
work  into  the  heat.    When  they  were  both  gone  the  immediate 
and  practical  oversight  of  us  two  was  to  lie  with  Aunt  Mary 
to  whose  house  we  were  to  be  invited  for  holidays.    The  more 
I  think  over  it  now  the  more  amazing  does  the  arrangement 
seem.  ^ 

But  at  that  time  the  only  person  who  gave  any  earnest 
consideration  to  the  question  was  mother.  She  bore  us 
over  i^ondon.  buying  us  an  adequate  stock  of  clothes.  She 
drew  up  listj  of  clothes  for  Aunt  Mary  to  purchase  for  us  when 
we  had  duly  outgrown  our  present  stock.  On  matters  of 
dothmg  and  health  she  drew  out  for  us  earnest  counsel. 
bhe  was  full  of  advice  as  to  how  we  were  to  comport  ourselves 
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during  holiday  times  at  Uncle  Jacobs :  advice  which  I  very 
much  doubt  if  we  even  hearc.  Aunt  Mary.  too.  was  taken 
through  the  process,  bearing  it,  it  must  be  confessed,  with 
very  ill  grace  and  much  impatience.  Poor,  dear  mother! 
now  her  heart  must  have  fluttered  with  concern  at  leaving  us 
to  the  untendemess  of  others.  And  to  what  end  was  it  all  ? 
What  a  commentary  on  the  commercial  conception  of  getting- 

It  was  so  the  days  passed.    Cousin  Bas  had  come  over  and 
was  staying  at  some  ot  other  hotel.    He  and  father  were 
continually  at  father's  old  business  house,   discussing  the 
future  conduct  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  business,  which 
now  lay  m  Cousin  Basil's  control ;  or  else  father  was  with 
the  d..  ect'      of  his  new  firm  arranging  details  for  Ceylon 
Mother  wa^     ^ing  hither  and  thither,  agitatedly  attending 
to  our  needs.    Aunt  Mary  accompanied  her,  more  for  the 
sake  of  company  than  because  of  any  interest  in  us.     Henry 
our  little  cousin  (who  was  never,  under  any  penalty,  to  be 
called  Harry),  accompanied  us  always  when  Aunt  Mary  came 
with  us,  but  Frank  and  myself  dismissed  him  as  of  an  age 
beneath  notice.    As  for  Uncle  Jacob,  all  these  things  seemed 
scarce  ever  to  impinge  on  his  inteUigence.    Sometimes  they 
discovered  hun  (he.  be  sure,  never  discovered  them),  when 
he  would  pour  out  an  energetic  theory  on  the  relation  of 
parents  and  children,  children  and  parents,  education  and  life 
and  schools  and  discipline,  with  flashing  eye  and  red-flushed 
cheek,  to  my  father,  till  the  latter  would  look  at  him  out  of  the 
side  of  his  eye  with  such  manifest  malignity  that  I  wondered 
how  Uncle  Jacob  could  possibly  miss  noting  it. 

"  Yes,  Jacob,  bless  you,  man,  I  know  all  this,"  father  would 
mutter  irascibly.  "  And  even  not  to  know  it  would  not  to 
be  sure,  leave  a  man  much  the  poorer." 

"  There  again  I  disagree  with  you,  Michael.  Of  course  I 
have  my  ideals  and  schemes,  which  others  blame  me  for  but 
which  I  have  steadfastly  held  all  my  life,  and  which  become 
niore  to  me  now  than  ever  they  were ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  we  should  be  much  concerned  with  the  smaller  influences 
of  life,  the  little  influences  that  pass  into  the  alembic  and  are 
worked  up  into  character." 

^'  You  mean  education  ?  " 

"  In  its  wider  connotation." 
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;'I^  don't  btdieve  in  education." 
tWs.fat'heVs'S^eLS^ri^^  fiddl^ticks."    And  with 

••Oh  trtS^"r„°tir  J?'d^\"^^^^^^ 

South  American^nch     Ox  ionll  K^  -^  "^"^  *^""^  °"*  *°  * 
"  Ah.  yes  !  "  "x-tongue  business,  you  know." 

''  Or  else  slaying  and  killing  f  " 
^^  Yes,  but  you  see " 

''  S°?^\^°"^s*'  "^anly  work  I  " 
^^  But  education  is  necessary " 

Ther^c'o'Sd  n^f'  '^f  ^^  i°^"  *^«  ^^^ies  ?  " 
lesrfi«:dt'di"jLr^^^^^^^^  -^o  were 

yet  they  both  had  "^utfandn^Ilr^''^'*^  .^'""^^°^  And 
them  had  any  basis  of  Lt  r?  ^^^V?'"^  '™"^-  Neither  of 
read  a  great  Seal  mo?e  than  hS°ff  t')?^''  ^'^°"^^  '^"^^^  ^ad 
quick,  feen.  intuS  ^tn  e^  Yet^^iil W°*^  ^^^ 
versation  always  led  to  Ster  F«f?  k^^^^u*^^  ^on- 
fiercer  will  of  the  two  and  fo  TTnrl/?o  ^I  ^^^  *^^  ^*^°nger, 
rise  to  one  of  his  rkees  Si'+h  k-  J^*'t°J'  "^^^  ^ever  able  to 
more  restive  and  'n^sItiSe  ^J  *""*  Uncle  Jacob  had  the 

compelled  some  aStSn  from  Ser^^  v\'°r^"^"*^y 
never  meet.  ™  ***"^^-    Yet  they  could 

C^.  '  llo^^I  rS,™iiti' V'"  '>">er  had  to  leave  for 
tte  day  r  „!  iS^Se'^'^^^--^  ;,"^ri„^h  detaa  o, 
his  boat  at  Port  Said  and  thi.  tY  j  iinndisi,  catching 
journey  till  the  Lht  Lt  Im  ?i  "^^^  *°  ^^^^^   hi! 

yet  left  to  return  to  Dublin  annrif-  ^°"''"  ^^^  ^^^  not 
us  to  Dover  he^me  overTo  Halt  /''7^'u*°  ^°  ^°^"  ^ith 
had  his  house,  fo^  the  fina?  ^J^^'^if'  ^^'""^  ^^^^^  J^cob 
ordinary  meal  Father  and  Sin  V^'if'^^^  ^"  ^^t^^" 
and  cracks  passing  Sv  to  and  fr"  ^J.^^P^  their  quips 
Aunt  Mary.'^in  consequence  of  tM«'  T'^  1?™  "'  ^^y^^^d 
freely  through  the  afr^    And  vet  I'aif"^''*"'  ^f  ^^^ng 

d:^snhi?re  traL4ES^^  f  ^snr  ^^^^^ 

Going  down  in  th^  ^^"^^^S^^^^^^ 
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with  merty  laughter;    I  chuckled  through  tears-    mnfh^r 
remonstrated  with  periodic  ejaculations  T' Sael  r^W 

been  done  father  courteously  offered  hta  a  a^^S,  f}^ 
casu^  mfonnation  ttot  his  r«I  desti„atfo™4T?acTDovii 

:^:hS„'hiS^,= iz'iis^Lf-^LiivK^] 

■•'  I^U^^iTa^,.  i^Vh'S'  '-  0-  ">e  W.  go  P  .. 
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and  we  could  SeS.^^V*'^  °^"  ^"^"^^^  ^^  ti»e  station 
He  did  notlook  id'  "itlfhTdl^:,"'-^'*'  ^^"^  distance  so.' 
««-own  the  whole  business  Lr  an?^,"°*'.°'  ^«  ^°"^d  have 
bent,  his  shoulders  were  shaW  ?n/v^''^-  ^'^  ^^^  ^^s 
and  presence  were  gone  ^'    ""^  ^''  magnificent  height 

Ba's'^^r^^:  thi  tTj^?  T  I  Y''"  -''  ^-^n 
never  somehow  had  much  in  cn^t  '  {u'  !"y^^''  ^  ^^d 
seemed  to  me  as  though  the  sun  ^r"  "^'^^  ^^^^'''  ^"^  ^t 
ahead.    Frank  was  mo?e  in  no«"  If  ^  ^V".^'  ^oing  to  shine 

It  was  my  first  real  Stln?"  °^  ^™^^f  ^^an  I. 
now  I  can  L^ha  '^  showed  rJlTA^H^  ^°°^'"^  ^^^'^  °"  >* 
emotional    devastation  Xnm^sV   t^  ?u'  "^^^^  open  to 
memory  of  our  dismal  journey  back  inTh   *^^  T^^^nt    the 
Frank  slept  heavily ;    mSdntj  il^/.!:^'"  ^^"""^^  "»«• 
rolled  himself  in  his  coaT  and  -^T     f  ^^^^^^^ '  C""^'"  Bas 
cosed  eyes,  being  rigid^n  Sr  ^a^!'- 1^.*  ""^ }^'^Sht  with 
plunged  through  thi  night    or  drp- '     "*  ^  ^°^  "^e-  *«  we 
stationjt  seemed  to  me  Sthon.h^fK"?,P^'"^^^^^  at  eveiy 
to  make  its  continuaTce  wortKh^'/^^  ^'\"^^  "° '^ 
"nnntigable  melancholy     tS  V^l    "^u^J^^  ^"^"O^  of  an 
ever  from  the  skies  and  ihat  I  mn°l°f  .^^^  ''^«"  '^^^^  for 

-nnyTy!^^^^^^^^^^^^  It  was  a  bright. 

There  was  nothing  acutelv  tn^     ™"^  ''"*^"  in  the  air 
mother  was  returning  in  a  f^r^n-lfr"''  "''  ^  suppose,  since 
prior  to  her  joumVv  for  wp  .S^W*  or  so  to  see  us  See  a^"n 
We  were  evln  SousTnd TaT^T/'  ^ll  "*!  "^^  ^^pS. 
chosen  for  us  with  infinite  care  LZ.f''°°^  *^*t  had  been 
recommendation,  was  S  Hot?'a^„d^h^  'K^T^^'  P^^on^ 
sunshme  is  alu-ays  one  of  Le^v     tf''^^*  ^^^''^^^  ""der 
disposed   to   disperse  the    kfnd  nf  ,^°'"^°^er.  mother  was 
appreciated.    Comucoo  as  of  nn«  °^  ^^""^^^  ^^at  we  m(«t 
as  it  ^ed.  witJTS  ^er^t^h^f^'^'^^^^^r^PJeS 
two.,  but  a  full,  fair  Tzen  ri^hf  at  t^  "!'  "°*  '^  °nes  and 
«ght   to  glad  our  eyes     We  L^l   ^  ""^  ^^-^  That  was  a 
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more  cup  of  chcKoSfaSecT    Wh lif  ^^"^  '^'P'  ''"^  ^^^ 

Then  we  were  taken  bark  m  u^^^  "^^^  "°*  •■  '^^''^d  us. 
the  charge  of  M«  Pen„^^'^  ^"^  "°^"  ^^"''  *«  ^t  VJt  under 

-^omt'^'^^W^t^lJ^'^l^^'f^T  •  "  ^^^^^  *h^t  worthy 
again."  She  was  tLn  Tnd  sSl  1?°'^''  ^.°  ^"^^  ^°™^ 
with  kindly  blue  eyes  ^        ""*  '^'^^"^'^  ^  "«^e.  but 

tot'^.^"terarsi:^^^^^^^^^^^ 

only  on  a  more  magn?fi«nt  scale  as  mnS^'  T^  ^  ^""^'^y' 

as  if  TweS    li^g'lt'iir?'^'^^-     '^^"^'^''^  -'* 

mother  attempted  to  cLr  us  w^h^--  '^  -''''  '^"•"  ^** 
gaiety  of  tone^  she  who  [  S  haTcor/t  7^  W'"^ 
moment  of  her  Hfe  hitherfrJloe  k  ^^  ^°  t^«  blackest 

"  You'll  take  gr^t  care  nf^' ^'''  "".f  ^^^^^  ^^^-e  to  show. 

Her  question%^LerS°o^SV  lbs  ^'"a  ^''-  ^f"^  ^  " 
happy  ?  '■  ^  °°  "^"^  "PS-       And  make   them 

teaJS  -d  ;:nS-  To^,  ^  --led  not  m  tears  but 
l^rightly  lit.  As  we  enS  Hp  K.Li  ^f ^^  schoolroom 
suddenly.  magicaU^and  if^I^ed  ^^  °^  ^^^^  ^^«^ 
eyes  became  fixed  on  us  "^  us  as  if  a  thousand 

to^i^ht ' 'sa?d'?Jr^id^^""^^^^^^^^  to  do  any  prep, 

you  and  decide     In  ?h«  «      *•     "®  "  ^  '"  presently  to  see 
home.  woi?t  you  ^ "        """*"'"""  y°"'"  "^^^  you«dves1? 

doo'^rtckr^rnd'Jst'Sus'^l^^*  ^"  ^^P'-- '  The 
of  the  voices  Can  snlakn!  '''^  T^  ^°"^-  ^ne  or  two 
stared  at  us  asT^I  S^h  F?anTs  "hanS'  *^«.°»^i°rity  still 
ward  and  found  a  f om  to  sTt  on  Tht'"  ™"^  ^""^  ^«'- 
very  edge.  I  with  a  fL  L  n*    m     u*^*  "^^  ^^'  o"  the 

strang^lfindofpitytowS^lralk  "^l^il^,^^^^  » 

seemed  an  inteiSiii^able  iS^h  of  ti^^^^        '^**  ^**'"  ^^* 
and  said :  *cngin  oi  tmie,  a  boy  came  up  to  us 

'•'  vl"'^  *-i*,"*^  '*''*?«■  «'"'*n't  you  ?  " 
Jfes.    said  I.  as  the  spokesman,  dehanUy. 
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"  Oh  what's  your  name  ?  "  came  next,  as  the  prelude  to  a 
Shoal  of  questions  from  the  increasing  number  that  ringed  us 
round. 
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It  was  our  first  adventure  out  into  life.    We  had  not 
hnally  and  absolutely  cast  loose  from  our  moorings.    Mother  s 

iSffrrVlh'  ^^'■n^'^J''^  '''''■  °"  *^^  day'prior  to  he 
]Sr^^  from  Tilbury  Dock,  was  a  cable  that  yet  held  us. 
But  we  were  oose  of  the  pier,  and  the  roll  of  the  waters  was 

t^Tttr'^'n^^'V^^'^  '^'  "^"^^  ^^^t-    Some  time  prior 
to  fathers  departure,  mother  had  written   Mr.   Pennell  a 

h?f  7  l"f/"  de«;ription  of  our  several  characters.  This 
he  had  asked  for.  and  sealed  himself  a  pedant  at  once.  What 
mother  s  reply  consisted  of.  I  cannot  say.  but  I  very  wdl 
knew  some  of  the  items  of  it.  for  they  were  carefully  ?eckS 
to  us  one  night  as  we  lay  in  bed.  I  know  there  was  the  S3 
confession  that  we  were  mischievous :  what  mothe^r  w« 
charmed  with  in  father  she  seemed  to  dishke  Tus  in^ts 

tZ?k  t^!/°™-  ^"*  ■*'^"^^'"  "^^"^^  ^^^  that  she  did  no? 
think  hat  we  appreciated  one  another  as  brothers  What 
precisely  the  dear  soul  expected  us  to  do  so  as  to  deSonsVraJe 
our  appreciation  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  Sover 

figS-waflorW  °"^,  i^'^K^-^^-Sry'^-^^lS^ns 
ngimng— was  a  proof  of  our  lack  of  appreciation  instead  of 
Its  being,  as  am  sure  it  was,  absolute  proof  iHhe  contrarv 
direction.  The  sapient  reply  that  theVdagLue  made  Jo 
this  was  the  suggestion  that  we  should  be  placrin^mra  e 

much  when  I  heaid°  tlVrpV^orwisdl'lTo'^^^^^^^^^ 
quite  overjoyed  at  the  thought  of  being  rid  of  Frfnk  for  awl^5^ 
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and  I  am  sure  he  reciprocated  the  emotion.    But  as  I  look 
Dack  on  it  now.  it  is  certainly  amazing  to  remember  the 
wIsSm   ^^^^    approbation     that     greeted    this    piece   of 
•'  He  understands  the  handling  of  boys."  said  mother. 

liffuS^Kfi  *r  '?u  1°  ^^  ^  *^*"^^"S  ^a"  who  studies  the 
iri  r!A^  V  things  that  get  caught  up  into  our  alembics  and 
?nLi    Ivf-^u"^^  '"^^  character.    Yes.  I  should  call  him  a 

nnrl     r"''^' '  ^"^  ^  "^^^^^  ^^""^^^ "    So  Spake  my 

uncle.  He  never  seemed  to  think  that  subtlety  could  1^ 
subtle  twice  so  rnuch.  and  yet  nrer  once  take  a  grip  of 

i?H  n«f^^  Tm^^'  however,  have  continued  indefinitely, 
had  not  Aunt  Mary  cut  him  short  with :  ^ 

"  Do  the  boys  good  !  " 

It  was  only  father  that  sympathised  with  as.    "  Rather 

IwTv  ?°"  11^£-a'  '?^l?Mf '  '^°"'*  y°"  *hink.  and  we  miles 
uV.u  he  said.     'Still,  as  you  like.    You  know  more 
about  these  things  than  I  do." 

So  the  sickness  that  came  on  us  had  no  alleviat-    .    ^  all     I 
had  a  bedroom  with  only  one  other  boy.    As  I  efullv 

undressing  on  my  bed  niy  thoughts  were  not  of  u.  .     ^posite 

Vn^LcL^^^'V"]  l^'  r^'^"  ^"^  '^  C^y'°"'  °f  "mother  at 
Uncle  Jacob  s.  and  of  Frank  in  some  bedroom  at  the  far  end 

of  the  house.  For  the  first  time  I  was  cut  away  from  them 
aU.  A  good  quarrel  with  Frank  would  have  been  homely 
I  suppose  Mr  PenneU  would  never  have  thought  of  a  con- 
sideration of  that  kind.  I  was  wrapt  in  melancholy,  with  one 
^k  on  and  one  sock  off,  when  a  voice  suddenly  broke  in  on 

"  I  say,  your  name's  Elthome,  isn't  it  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  said  I.     He  was  gazing  fixedly  at  me. 
Mines  Cartwright— Frederick  William." 

.'  ^^"'^u'.'^^^f  •"    ^  ^"'hed  red  at  the  mention  of  it. 
Jacob  !    Oh  my  aunt,  what  a  name  !  " 

}.  c*^?,*'^^"*  '•  confusion  added  itself  to  my  unhappiness. 
Hi«^K  . '  ^  ''u  P  ''^"  ^^''^P  his  name,  can  he  ?  "  he  went  on. 
critiS  H^^^^K^  ""^"""^  """  *°  ^™  '  '*  had  a  magnificence  that 
Sm  ^  ^^^  "'I'^l^stances,  however  unpropitious  they 
might  seem  to  be  I  felt  he  was  the  kind  of  fellow  to  grow  up 
a  debonair  free-lance  and  a  true  Bohemian.  I  hu^ed  tb 
agree  with  him,  when  he  proceeded:  "Though  what  made 
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your  father  choose  a  name  like  that— I    Still,  it  wasn't  your 
fault.    How  old  did  you  say  you  were  before  prep.  ?  " 
Twelve — nearly. ' ' 

"  Oh  you're  quite  a  youngster,  aren't  you  ?  I'm  thirteen. 
I  m  only  a  new  chap  too,  you  know  !  " 

Here  was  fresh  proof  of  his  largeness  of  mind.  He  could 
quite  easily  have  imposed  on  me  as  a  high-standing  weU- 
approved,  old  boy,  at  least  untU  my  proof  to  the  contrary 
could  have  availed  me  not  at  all.  I  warmed  to  him  more  and 
more.    I  asked  him  how  long  he  had  been  there. 

"  Only  a  week."  said  he,  "  since  the  beginning  of  this 
term. 

He  began  then  to  tell  me  what  the  school  curriculum  was 
when  the  prep,  master  came  in  to  put  the  lights  out.    Left  in 
darkness  I  heard  him  thump  on  his  knees,  and  in  the  darkness 
saw  his  body  lying  across  his  bed  ;  and  so  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity also  to  dismiss  my  devotions,  knowing  that  now  he 
had  begun  to  be  friendly  he  would  resume  his  recital  the 
moment  he  was  finished.    Therefore  I  hastened  my  devotions 
I  was  not  wrong  m  my  surmise,  for  immediately  he  rose  he 
at  once  swept  into  a  free  criticism  of  "  the  old  man."  meaning 
Mr    Pennell  thereby,  whom  as  yet  I  had  not  seen.    His 
criticism  began  to  grow  somewhat  disjointed  when  he  had  got 
mto  bed  ;  and  presently,  after  a  lengthy,  painful  wait  on  mv 
part,  his  heavy  breathing  gave  me  to  know  I  was  to  hear  no 
more     Then  my  loneliness  began  to  assault  and  oppress  me 
I  could  not  control  myself.    Lest  Cartwright  should  hear  me' 
I  drew  my  clothes  right  over  my  head.  and.  having  purchased 
secrecy  thus,  sobbed  long  and  bitterly.  ^^ 
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calld  If  S  ?cff '  T'^^!  ^'  !!^«  i-jor  school,  were 
fetched  me  out  of  tSdrim.i  ^""'^^Ij^Sof  my  shoulders 
me     I  was  asked  Tmytare  l^erTn^^^^^         ''''  '^A*  -- 

and'kinSy  blue  eyes    a  st^n/^"  '^^^""'  ^*^  ^^^P'^* 
modelled  chin     bS  what  tZl     "^"'^"  "^"^  ^"^  ^  finely 
erect  bearing  the  d"Ufv  in  hT.^f  ""^'^  f  \°"^  '""^  ^^^  his 
his  every  gfstiSr  H^atTri^lH  ""'' ^"'i  *i^  ^'^^inction  in 
Cartwrigt  wChe  was         ^'^  """  wonderfully;    I  asked 
;;  That's  Warner  "  said  he.   "  junior  '  class '  master  " 
"  oS  i/°"  *^'"^  ^^'^  ^*her  fine  ?  "  I  v?nt,Sed 
of  th?.^T-nTs^fd^C?r^^^^^^       ?P^^^  ^^^  ^est 
dering  if  I  should  have  so  suD^S^^.'n  ^u  k  ^^"^^"^^^^  won- 
short  a  time  as  a  week  ^       ^  ^"  "^"^  ^^^  ^^"«er  in  so 

seJln^nrCaSl^^i;?  fced^^f  f'^  '°""  ^^  ^^^"P-* 
lateness  after  that  W  Iw?^  ™®'  ^°^,  ^""^"^  ""nute  of 
thirtylini     I  wl.  S  J.    !  "^^  *  '"egulation  "  impot  -  of 

but  tCSon,i,^1  ^asTwn  KnTheTS*^  /"  "^*^ '^ 
ten  minutes.  Anahnost  pSulSL>e  tos^F^^^^^^^  ^'*^'5 
me.  something  that  was  tVuly  a  ^^nti     Wh^^  T'^^'^i 

I'rand  h'i^^fa?! Isted'^ro  SnT '  "^^  ^^^  ^  -^-rll^ 

anJp.rutllcS^^V^.-^^^^^^^^^^^  «ose  to  one 
occl.;  ntTSIf!'^^^""^  Pf  ^"^"  "^  ^*«  ^*"1  *he  only 
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that  "  Wamerdugs  was  a  decent  kind  of  a  chap,  and  always 
had  a  whip-up  just  on  time ;  fellows  were  rather  brutes  to 
be  late  with  a  chap  like  that."  At  any  rate,  the  result  was 
that  I  noticed  no  delinquent  that  morning,  although  I  could 
not  help  but  notice  a  boy  near  me  surreptitiously  fastening 
his  braces  beneath  his  closely  buttoned  coat.  Then  Cart- 
wright  suddenly  turned  round  on  Frank. 
"  Is  this  your  minor  ?  "  asked  he. 
I  admitted  that  it  was. 

"Oh  good!"  said  he;  then  suddenly,  and  curiously 
stopped.  His  confidence  seemed  strangely  to  have  gone  from 
him.  I  was  not  long  to  remain  in  doubt  as  to  the  reason  for 
the  collapse  of  his  rather  splendid  assertion— splendid,  that 
is,  on  the  basis  of  only  a  week's  standing— because  at  that 
moment  a  hand  feU  with  quite  unnecessary  heaviness  on  to  my 
shoulder.  I  turned  sharply  about  to  face  a  tall  boy  with  an 
open,  frank  face  marred  somewhat  by  greenish,  untrustworthy 

for  ?^^"''    ^^^  ^^'  '  ^^^*  "^  -^'°"  "^^^ing  your  shoulder 

''  You  hurt  it,"  1  said  aggrievedly. 

'  Look  here    don't  give  yourself  airs,  or  you'll  get  into 
trouble."  he  said  brusquely.     "  Isn't  your  name  Elthorne  ?  " 

«f  f  J"n   *"°  ""^P^y-    ^  "^^^  unaccustomed  to  representatives 
of  the  Deity  m  long  trousers  or  short. 

."  is  It .?  "  he  said  again,  foUowing  up  his  question  with  a 
gnp  on  my  arm  that  made  me  writhe 

"  Don't  do  that !  "  I  demanded. 

'  Hoity-toity,  eh  .?     We'U  soon  show  you  how  to  be  hoitv- 
toity  m  this  part  of  the  worid.     Won't  weV"    This  last 
th!uZ  r?  f  "*  ',°  ^T'^''  ^°y  ^^°  h^d  come  up.  shorte 
tJeTchetSlcJ. '  '''''  ''''''''  ^"  ^""^'  -^  -^h  'delicate. 

asSsffnl?r  '^'  ^"P  °"  "^^c^™  ^^"^^^  "^e  s"*^h  pain 
as  almost  to  make  me   cry  out.    So  I  made  a  quick  bite  at 
his  hand ;  I  missed  it.  because  he  released  my  ann     Which 
was  the  result  I  wished  to  attain 
"  f^'enchy  tricks,  eh  ?  "  went  on  the  first,  seizing  my  hand 

t'lat  iTai^LT  ™  ^'^^"?  ™y  ^^'^-    «^  seemWtWnk 

wSJn^  nf  H  f  '"  '°"''  '"'^^  °^  '^^"""'-  '»  "«'"-^  ^y  natural 
weapon,  of  defence  against  an  assailant  twice  my  size.     His 
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assailant.  authontative  voice  addressed  my 

"What  are  you  doing,  Britain  ?  " 

4pM:™^r.^-T.tS;^™ers.andi„,.aere 

^^  He  cheeked  me,  sir !  " 

I  didn't !"  I  protested. 
Didn  t  he,  Pole  ?  " 
"  Rather !  " 

I  ^^^dX'"^St^Z''i^^:f'''Tr^^->-^-     Had 

would  nave  receivedl^mlTr  „^     ■  °°  ''°'''"  "■^'  Britain 

Pole  ou  the  fiXI^rre^Lt/.r'"''"'-    ^'"^^<:^.  "ith 

ji»f-  he  SO.  off  w,^rmorrtha?a™SS4«""4  7,  ""l" 
It  looked  hke  t.  this  did  nnt  in  fo^*  ""*™ing.     Yet,  though 

For  that  morniAg  as  we  weni  iut  for  nnf"  fu'^^''°'^'  *°  ™^- 
fonns  beneath  the  fifrhS  bound  tHnH-^""^"  "^^'^  ^^ 
was  walking  with  Frank  r^  S'a  1%??  S'^B^:"'"^  J 
Pole  came  up  to  us  A  small  ^^t^fl'  ^"^^'n  and 
gathered  rouA^d  Mr  Wam^wMfhll  ^^i""^°' ""^^^'^  ^d 
had  an  extraordinary  ^?  Tn  that  TV^^"^  ^  '*°^-  He 
firet  joined  that  circle     R„t  ?.  direction,  and  I  had  at 

the  story  Tn  quest  on  went  -  *<>  "^^  that 

sequent!^.  I S  haHut  St^e^int"^  1'f  "^°™^"^-  Con- 
it  had  been  in  vroeZs  iZ  1^  i  T'*  ^°^  "^^'  ^^  already 
excitement  of  ?hofe  who  werT'L  ^-  '"''^'^  *^^  ^^ni^^st 
excitement  was  onl y  an  a^LTadon  ov  '"^"^  ?"*  *^^t  very 
annoyance  of  knowing  neK  the  ZZ^^'f  ^''°^"  *^^  ^""^^^ 
and  so  I  drifted  awaV^th  FraL    ^vT^^^^^  P^°* ' 

however,  for  me  to  be  abirio  ident?fv  thlT^A  ^T/^  ^"^^S^- 
author  of  adventure  m  ?rh  k  i  ^  5^  '^'"^  °^  *^^e  with  an 
none  of  the  bovs  and  ^n  """^^  ^^  '"y^^^^-    Knowing 

desirous  of  knoSn^anv  of  th^  "°'  ^^"S  particula^ 

ourselves  in  mSyUn«  wheTBriLrrf ''  ^^^T""^*'"'^  ^y 

••Now  you  chap\-  cSd'tl"  fi^"  ^r4f±^^^^^^^^^ 
ica  gu  aown  "~    '  i  '^j  ^cap  nog. 

Reluctantly  we  went  down,  and  some  three  or  iu„r  other. 
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I  -v^^lnew  not  iS"  ■'%'?»%'■'  ™y«lf ;  and  bent  down  as 
shot  lie  Krd  on^„m„       "  '  J^'"'"'  *  ^'en'  kick  that 

triSre'l^'  TJr  ' "  f^  ^"'^™-    "  None  of  your  baby 

t?™b  fiScdy  m?oSy''^e?^!"T&.'^.^"i;'  ^'^'^  '^ 
sneak.  And  if  vouZ<TS™;*  *i,?^^,'.,'/  ''*''''  V""  >'°^  "> 
into  a  mash."  °"'  *■"'•  '"  ?"■><:'>  y^r  head 

bJidTmeX"? "  aSBrSaSal'-t  ''■^'=-  '"«"'-  voice 
bn.no.hi„gfaveSc?cSa«o"'fcl''e:!ri'«''=--^ 


.'f';^stsiSS£=?-'.  -^ 

Victims.  It  app^red  t&t  wtl^-  T 
had  been  to  com^e  to  do  s^me  fe,  f  coming  up  to  me 
of  the  boys  in  Frank's  ^?imh°i^'i°,^  ^°'  ^-  Most 
tioned  tlfem,  v^^S  \^'Zl,^^J^^  ^^^ 'l^^y-PPor- 
Britain  that  night,  for  Britai^  to  rJ^  "ecessaty  to  give 
following  morning  under  pa"n  of  jl  ^"^  ^'  ^"f  ^'^"^  ^^« 
football.  All  of  these  r^lvpHfh.  ^i"^u  st°PP«d-in  from 
protest.  I  do  not  thiS^^Si  c?"  ^""^  ^^^'^  ^°  ^^"^^^  ^^  a 
resolve  into  effect   however     ^      ''""^'^  '"  P""^*^  their 

variou"  ?o™s'"\Tor  f?u'rttr/^°  T  ^^^^  -  ^he 
Breakfast  was  the  one'^ealS Ve""  h^"^^"^  *°  *^^  '^'^^ 
with  the  school.    It  toorplacet^h.  .  ^^^  '  ""T^  "  '^^'^ 
schoolroom,  and  was  rnmCif •    ,   ®  '°"«  ^°°™  ^"eath  the 
to  the  famiV  ctcT^atXTD  of^h'  ^"^^"^d  ^^air  owi„| 
Pennell.  a  long  and  tWn  maJeVnniS'  'T'    ^'-  ^"^  Mrs 
Pennell.  of  alSut  FranJs  age  a  taU  knn'^      ^".^  '^"  '"^^ 
female  Pennell.  and  a  short  fair  JhVi^/°'".^'^^**  ""-^ssive 
a  sausage-Hke  ^11  of  haKoi^the  to^oM?"'^  ^^""^'  ^^^^ 
an  oval  mahogany  .ble.  .ffif;  J^/  'a^o'^thS^rsf 
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three  long  deal  tabli  ran  wmfi        /"^^*  ^"<^  ^^f"'  «rcle 
culminating  in  the  ne£  7elnn     /If  ^*  '^.*^"^  ^^"'^  °*  ^ach. 

From  where  we  s^t  If  fh?^  -?  t°^  *^^  J""'^''  ^^^ool. 
stockof  Mr  PenTeirluLulhT    '  n  k  "°*  ^^^^  *°  *^ke  much 
me  to  see  in  Wm  an  archt^L'"'''^'J '^^^^  incited 

were  over  our  names  were  ^aHed  Zfu^^r^''^  ^^^"  P^^y^^s 
general  stampede  s4pt  nast  '^  T^l^  ^'u  ^,"""^"'  ^"^  t^^ 
We  were  introduced^o  S  PennJ^?  schoolroom  upstairs, 
said  she  was  sure  we  were  Quit,  hf  ^^""'^^ '  ^'^-  Pe'^nell 
indeed  we  were  (I  Ld  St^Sown  ,^f  y."^'' I T  ""P"^^  ^^at 
state  of  discomfort  not  ?asv  to  ,1      ^^.T^^  breakfast  in  a 

female  Pennells,  who  seLedtnHAf"^^ '  '^^  '^^''  °^  *^^ 
family,  stroked  FrankHairpn^  %'^l!'*  ?^  ^^  ^'^^  P^nneU 
pretty  kind  of  boy  whereat  F^nf '?  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^*her  a 
looked  profoundly^unroSab^  .  T%^  turkey-red  and 
of  this  kind.  includingTsuS'i' t^,"/;  ^^/^^^^^^^  to^ures 
PenneU  in  Frank   re^nlt,^^  ?      '"t^'^est  of  the  sausage-curl 

the  prettiness  we  w^e  it^L  r  ^^'jt'^'''  remark  about 
study.  '       ^'^^  ^*  ^^^*  ^^''ne  off  by  Mr.  PenneU  to  his 

tha1'!,urLSr~e^^^^^^^^^  --  told 

much  to  learn  ;  and7bo?e  awaT^th^^^^  '  w'  ^"  ^^^  5^^* 
somewhat  above  middle  heSt  a  nHc.i^  ?''^*,"^^  °^  ^  man 
was  coarse  and  plasterpd  Sfi^  and  sturdily  built.  His  hair 
of  much  water.  Hsthicnrof''^^'  '^'^"^^^  ^^*^  the  aid 
along  the  mouth  line  Vvini^  JiT"  ."^^n^tache  was  clipped 

hisspeech.    Iv^^sL'^lZar'^'Tf^Tr'^^^^^^ 
the  boys  that  he  beat  hi/wif.     ^vl-  u"¥^"*  °P'"'°n  among 
But  I  do  very  yveuSrn^Lh    \    ^^■^''^  °^  '^^^'^e  was  foolish 
of  him  as  a^mlf  tHhom  te'nl^^^^^^         "^^  '"^P-^^^" 
that  he  had  effectualhTdrilled  o"?  ^f  k""*  ^J7^  T""^  things 
perfection  of  drilling  was  aU  that  Lk  ^i'^'^F"  r^"  ^^^t,  Ws 
he  had  drilled  himself  in?^  l  •         ^^  ^a*^-     ^^  I  see  it  now 
had  no  tSinTand  hl?d    '"^  a  schoolmaster,  although  he 
therefore  noJ^en  have  acquired  ^^'^''^  ^'^'''  ^"^  couTd 
master  to  himself    hfh?d3^h•^^?•°''*'°"  °^  ^^i^tant 
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b^S*'"he  hTn'^ni^i- ^  *^f?  ^**^  ^°«^«  hundred  and  twenty 
rnw  ^  J  r  ^*  '  h^  '^^^  *^^ed  h  mself  into  desnisinff  the 
Si1^1urof"S^?Jf'\T"°^V  ^"^  ^"  the  pS  hfhad 
rf  tSj  virtL^Tha/1^  ^'  n^ay  originaUy  have  had 

♦L  c     1  ^'""®s  that  make  a  man  lovely   and  lovablp     Tn 

macmne,  that  had  by  some  odd  chance,  before  the  succ<«s  of 
the  process  probably,  married  and  begotten  chilten 

All  this  was  not  in  my  n:'    -as  we  t?od  ™th7v«,  i,  acuter 
misery  up  again  to  the  schoolroom.    ButThe  S  ^  tt^Z 

wKeX^Xtt^ell"*^'  "'''*  '  '^^  ^"•"^' 
Yo;°kno^,f  :Ld^rkri\era^W?rSer\  r .■''•;i  r'%' 

Ei  Shat^rX:;  Sl^uS^?  ''^■"  *^'  '"  °-  ^^«- 

s:s  I%rto'°mr4i^^J,/~icX«^^ 

a  result  of  his  hesitation  a™  neA^^^'Tjf  P^^'^"? 

^pSiinS?a?/"pileT  ?°  r '»  ""^^^  '^~ 
before  iernoorscl^tl^,-^,^^van.ge^^i„_^£ 
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Wm  but  Mr.  Warner  had  come  up.  ostensibly  to  ask  him  some- 

t£ow  iHBJ.iT'^ft'?  "^''f'^  "°  other  objeSthaTto 
pSice  ^""^  ^''  confederates  by  the  fact  of  his 

When  Mr  Dixon  had  put  out  the  hghts  and  gone  with  a 

"  Oh,  I  say,  how  does  Dicky  strike  you  ?  " 
He  s  a  decent  chap,  I  think.    I  like  him  !  " 
Frightful  mug !  " 

;;  Is  he  ?  " 

•'  He's  an  awful  soft.     You  can  do  what  you  like  with  him 
and  I've  got  no  use  for  that  kind  of  chap ''  ' 

"  ^ow  I  needed  no  summoning  to  combat.     "  Why."  said  I 

should  a  chap  be  the  worse  for  being  soft  ?     I  wish  I  could 
play  as  well  as  he  does  at  footer,  anyhow  " 

"Oh,  he's  all  right  at  footer,  come  to  that !  But  a  mug's  no 
earthly  as  a  master.    Pooh  !  "  ^ 

"Not  with  beasts  under  him.  I  suppose  " 

see    SrtwnVhl^^^  '!!'"'"  ^"r  *^"-     ^  "°"^^  ^^^••'  ^»d  dimly 
see.  Cartwnght  as  he  moved  t  his  bed  arraneine  his 

clothes.     He  seemed  unduly  contemplative  about  i?^^ 

The  chaps  mostly  are."  he  suddenly  said,  and  with  that 

sweepmg  condemnation  he  plunged  beneath    he  cloThes  The 

bed^creakmg  and  groaning  as  he  made  himself  comforVble 

"  WeU,  hang  it  all !  "  I  began  again,  after  a  further  lapse 

lev''  Sf'P"^"^  *°  "°"*^""^  in  the  defence  of  an  oa^^ 
sensitive  Mr    Dixon,   when  a  steady  breathing  fromThe 

Srt^^^hf  ? ''T^e,'*;^  '!,1  ^'^*l^  ^^-  "  Ar/yo^rsleep! 
rfmr?^  I  said  timidly  m  the  darkness.    No  answer 

came  to  me.  and  with  the  knowledge  that  he  was  asleen  a 
temble  loneliness  fell  about  me.  and  again  I  pu?my  Sad 
beneath  my  bed-clothes  the  more  freely  to  sob  bitterly^  The 
human  soul  I  suppose,  longs  for  company  that  is  nearest  and 

K  T^r  "^f  ?fu^  """  ^°"S  "°*  ^°^  them  but  for 
^LJ  V  °''^^*  ""^  *^^  '*'"^*^^  °^  ^^^k^ess  that  separated 
SLl?n  ^™  *^  something  immense  and  inviolable  like 
mterstellar  space,  and  my  thought  rose  in  rebellion  agSnst  it 
because,  mmiense  though  it  was.  it  was  yet  not  soimrf^se  as 
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as  I  knew  T.     .    '*^  ™'  between  th.,    °PP<»«e  the  open 
more  «:ri;,*°b^^  r '«s  other  hoS^.^taL"^:"^    ^  "^ 

<^«-  o?;Sy"ade:^  "  Wui^'oX' °  r  '"■"«'  - 

When  I  actuan/^T^"*"^^  assailed  me     iK  .        "°w    the 

On  «Ptoe,  S' J*«  °P«;'ng  before  mX>^i  t!',  """^ 

however,  and  found  thai'  „"':."»«<='«  hardse?  f  ^,  \'r.' 
'■Sht  shone  iii„_,-  ■  '  "P  the  well  of  th.  .  •  entered  it, 
SMmedTth„  T"'ne  nothine  but  .1!     ^^^ircase  a  bright 

to  the  banisters  and  ^  i 
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looked  down     n,-  *      ,  ^' 

the  stairs,  and  slamminrmv  ow^k  j  ^^'^'^^n' half-fell  down 
threw  myself  into  bed  an^^^^^^  door  behind  me 

What  s  that  ?  ■'  I  hearH  ro  ,^®5\othes  over  me. 

Z'^^f  ^'r  ^^  ^t  up  in  it      fn  ir^^*   ^y-  ^"d  his   bed 
and  then  I  heard  hixS  get  out  of  bid  an^'*  "^"'"  ^''  ^^^t 

Elthome,  are  you  awake°  ''   h     "*  i*'""'^  °^er  to  me. 
nothing,  and  sought  tn^.J^         ^^  ^^^^ed  again.     I  m,h 

M  X!-  ^         "'^  tone  emphasised  his 

M  „,"? -"■•  --•=.  wHi  you  P  ■■  I  a.ked  h™  .^iaiy  s.m 
„  p  "^S  'f  I  should  f  "     TherP  u,oe   •   ^- 
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OUT  UPON  THE  WATORS  FINAILY 

We  were  both  in  theSthcSr^^f  °'  ^  '^^"^  ^'^  »,«*• 
forni  in  the  centre  and  the  tST;  J  '^1^^'  *^«  ^o'^h 
lay  between  us.  and  by  a  d^^ce  of  *'  ^  ^^^  ^'^^""^ 
masters  (Mr.  Warner  fo/me  an^Mr  i??^"'.  °"^  '^P<^tive 
hid  from  each  other,  so  ^^SrinJVh.  n?"  ^°'  f "^"^^  ^«^e 
as  a  whole  more  smeJvAJw^       .  P"vacy  of  the  classes 

the  case.    Wrwer^L^Sf  T  a?"'^  *^^  *°  ^^«  »^ 
those,  that  is  to  say  i^which  Z  ^  °"  ^^^^^te  subjects. 
I^tin.  Frank  at  rJkthe^att     C  ™°'*  P^^^^'^"*  •  ^  ^t 
much  prowess  that  S^"   £"*  7«  "^t^e^   displayed 
wandering  over  to  min^Se  t^  Ls^^""'"  ""'  '"""""^^ 
Will  y^u'p'rattentioi"?^^^  ?"  ?"*  f^^P^^  •  "  E^thome  minor 
this  k  PeLerwiTLs'taWn';   h^fi^ffn^"^  hot-red. Tt 
to  our  right,  scowled  down  the  L^h  ^*^ '<>"»  m  English 
spectacles.    But  I  do  nn?  ♦!?•  ,    -^^  °^  *^«  room  oveThis 

Each  little  sound  caught  oiratt?ntr  ""^'  '""^^  ^^^-ence 
to  beat.  Mr.  Wanier  to  L"*'?"  *°^  <^"sed  our  hearts 
Jeamt  from  meTha7  momiSl^Tl'^J:  '"^'^  ^^"d.  He  hS 
my  heart  wanned  as  I  Sw^hS'^SLr  ^"'*  expecting,  and 
obvious  delinquencies  of  rTine  In  <f>,"P^"  ^^^'^  P^^  over 
to  fasten  my  attentiM  on  I«^        "i-  ^^^''  gratitude  I  tried 

At  last  I^augjfthe  ?i  ^fo  ofltfi''  '"^^^^  however 
mmutes  after  the  time  whe^^i^  fu  ^.^^  ™^'  ^nd  it  was  ten 
as  my  watch  bade  Te  W     It  o' '  '^'^  ^'  ^""  *°  ^^^^  " 
and  Ws  sprang  to  mine     How  tebo^Th^/^'?"^^*  ^^"k'« 
hour  I  do  not  know.    We  hat^d  M^   p  "^*n  ^"*^«''  °^  an 
tongue  of  civil  exchan^H  fw  .  ^^"nell  for  her  lonir 

When  at  last  the  dtr  ils  onenS"'^.  S'^  *«"^ble  dia^ 
outside  was  heard  t^say  ••  fac„K;  H^r*^",'  ^^""^^'«  voice 
sought  to  leave  as  cWnV^/i  ^"^  ^'^n'' Elthorne '' we 
success  I  cannot  teU.  'fS  ^nU  even"^?*  ^.    ^'^'^  -^t 

Never  so  long  as  I  livi.\hln  t  /    ^"  "°^'^e  the  "  Jacob  " 
was  dressed  mler  wo^dt'p^^^^^^^^  ^^/n^     ^oiher 

coquectish.  brown  dress.    aS^oTIJ^  a^'"*^^^ 
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lo  *  K  i- J****  considerable  trouble  in  quietine  us  h„t  .f 
any.hi,j^d«.  When  she  l^fJr tLr  le^^r^'l;-:,"! 
as  Frank  ?  "  '-"uiuu  n  oe  put  m  the  same  room 

CartwriJht  would   frfiSr   n       n  V  ^^ 'e*^  an  objection  to 

request  Wore  m"''?""^^''  '  ■»'"■  "'»^''  ""^  "  P"'  ■"? 
■•  ?«'"  f  .^  '*"'  L'  '.'?^"f  *"  y" '"'«'  l^.  Jack  ?  ■■ 

nice  cStian  peopfe  ''  **'•  ^'^""^^  '"^^  ™^  ^^  P«>P^e  were 

wrig?t^'  l".J^t1o*t  "^.U^    J  ?°"'*  ^^"*  *°  b«  ^th  Cart, 
ngftt .  I  ^vant  to  be  with  Frank/     To  be  compeUed  to  speaJc 
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was  far  from^S„rrSa„ff  ^e  .^V.^^^^^  clear  that  sEI 
Pennell  about  it  and  it  shallh^^L  J^^\  ^P^^  *»  Mrs. 
I  think  she  herilf  fdt  ti"  ^r    '?^'    ^°'^'  ^^*  "^  «°  ^^^  f  " 

As  the  daT^hL  she  fii^f  »^5^'''ifi'^  °^  *^^  P^^^^- 
shone,  with  LdZit:i^ie''^:'^^tl\tT'  ?^  ^'^"^^^^^ 
on  the  waters  of  the  sea  that  wac  Sfv      J  ■'"  ^'"^^  autumn, 

waves  by  a  steady  s^uthl'^rwirdTL^' Sl°  ^^C  ^^^^^ 
was  bright  and  gay  and  the  L  J  ^f  *i!        ^^^"^^    ^^^  scene 
was  exWlaratinff  bdn^  n Jfhlr       "" •  *?*  "^""^  ^'^  ^^^  shingle 
so  gentle  as  &tSnI    VZ^^t'^  ^  *°  ^  terrific  nor 
the  front  towards  BrLhton  mflT^"^'  ^'  ^^  ^^'^^^  ^omi 
very  elegance  of  the  ^eS  the  t^'  ^  ""''"^^y  °^  J°y-    The 
if  falseTnd  languid  cS  often  nTf?  ^T'  ^"^  *^^  ^^*"^e. 
same  direction     It  was  fust  In^f  *^"'^'^^^S'  tended  in  the 
reunion  a  rich,  enf!,  dTng  ipLent^   Bumi    '  ^^^  "^^^  ^ 
joy  in  t  to  us     Sneerh  it3?  !l  ,      ^^^'  "^  ^*s  not  much 

although  mo  her  Se  Si  e^nT*^^         '^"^^'  ^^"^d  us 
When Ihe  urged  U S  if ^^ infn^*° ^^P '*  '"*<> existence 

and  li^Sir^'  h?2r'°^^^^^^^^  ^ -*  on  the  front 

ship ;  sought  trknow^?  the  fnin   '^^  *^"*  o"""  ^^^olar- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  and  s^  f"S?'  ""^  "'^^*'  ^^^  ^e  «ked 
and  his  doings     told  ,„  thf?  l  ^  ',/*''*  "^  news  of  father 
and  she  woSS 'be* bac^a^^^  V^us""!^  ^°"«  ^'-^^ 
mi^ving  in  her  own  brave  wordf^  « nH  .   *  "^T  ''*"«^t  ^^^ 
make  us  forget,  what  we  cS  n'n*  ?    «ene«^y  sought  to 
sorrow  in  it  all.  because  she  her^ffr    '°^^**'  ^'^^  underlying 
it  as  ever  we  w^^  Whe„  s^  1^'S  *'  "'"^^  °PP^^^  ^^ 
school,  and  we  knew  that  w.  uT  *"^  '■°'*  t°  •"«*"">  to  the 
distance  of  the  fina?  part.^^  Se37  ^^^l"  appreciable 
of  tears  could  adequatdl  exDre^^f   °  ™*'  ^^**  "o  tO"-ent 
terrible  pain  of  that  moment'^   i.m'I"**^^  *^«  ^erce  and 
worid.  I*;:ould  have  s?ld  my  soul  2^  ^^\^^^  *^«  ^^o'e 
my  instinct  and  training  had  nofmiS?  k^V!!^  happiness  (that 
though  I  was),  and  thoSht  nn^K       ^?     *'""^'*°"^^'yo"n« 
mother  at  that  momlnr     """'^'"^  ""^  '''  *«  ^^e  kept  ^ 
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So  great  m^s  my  pain  that  even  now  it  is  almost  intolerable 
for  me  to  wnte  0  it.  The  futile  platitudes  at  schoS(wrwe 
r^*  *  w^ '*^*^°?  *°  ^  motheroif.  She  heSdf  walSen? 
?a^h.r'.^^'  T*^'  stupid  irrelevant  additiorof  gaTS  to  my 
fathers  annual  mcome  beside  all  this!  How  incalcuIaWv 
wrong-eyed  and  foolish  men  are  in  their  outloik  on  life^ 
Mother  would  never  even  have  taken  into  a  first,  much  leTa 
second,  consideration  the  Colombo  offer.    At  the  station?hP 

and  the  tanpest  of  our  gnef  tore  our  bodies.    To  this  moment 
JrJfn  '^^^'  ^^'^^^  handkerchief  and  her  dear  face  S^tJe 

Zlr  ,^   ^*  P^^"°"^-     ^*  "^^  *°  ™«  then  that  we  shoSd 
I  Jut  mrl^lt.  ^,r°\J'  '!"""«*^y  P^°Ph«tic  sometimes 
I  put  my  arm  about  Frank's  shoulder,  and  he  did  not  resist 

It  waTMr"^^  °"*  V^'  «^^*'  S^^^^y-  °"«y  station 

fhi  «.wiK  ^fw'  "^^9  *^^«  *°  o""-  «»cue  is  we  entered 
the  schoolhouse  that  evening.  "i"c« 

n^^lf  *^^''  *^!?i®'  «  **  ^^  ^^^^  lighting  up  into  a  dignity  of 
kmdhness  that  Mr.  PenneU,  I  fear,  would  have  thoS  m(»t 
unprofessional,  "  it's  not  a  nice  business,  is  it  ?  ^An?  he 
put  an  arm  about  each  of  our  shoulders 

h^A^I^^^K^^^^^^  ^°'^''  *S^^"  t*»  self-command  that  we 
had  been  at  such  effort  to  achieve. 

n.,1  J^^  'l^^^vY^y  *^?*P*  h*^  **«tter  go  straight  to  bed.  I'U 
h^  ^ti"^  "^^Ku  ^  TP^y  ^"^^^  "P  *t  ^-  How  swiftly 
hkefnZlf^  thoughts!  "And  you.  Elthome.  would 
I'll  iL^o  ^•<!if  "'"'''■  '^  "^^^  y°"  to-night,  wouldn't  you  ? 
ttJnSJ^v^*^  y**"*"?  ^^^right  for  you  to  change  bed. 
L^nLy^^K?*'  *"**  get  your  things  down,  and  I'U^ 
hunto  get  his  things  out.    You  leave  aU  the  rest  to  me." 

T  Ko  i*  "*"  ^^'*'*^•  *^  ^  '00k  back  on  him  now  !  I  hope 
I  have  done  some  kindly  deeds  like  that !  ^^ 

toF"™nk?!S''  *'"!?*'  ^y  J?°*^*'"'  arrangement.  I  was  removed 
me  on.  J?^'}V-  ^'^^ht.  to  my  great  joy,  came  with 
me  one  of  the  fellows  already  there  being  moved  to  make 

dZi  oL"*  *"!?;.  ^'.*r  *^""*  *h«  ^d«»t  members  ofX? 
donn^ory,  and  though  he  et  first  took  the  leadership  of  it 
Th^u,  '"«"«"i»>«^that  I  soon  supplanted  him  S.  this. 
There  was  no  contention  in  it.  He  ac^rded  it  as  natunUh^ 
as  I  seem  to  have  taken  it.  iu««uiy 
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say,  we  were  to  share^n  S™he  nom.  ^  °^'^'^°"-  ^ha*  «  tj 
procession,  as  it  were  hold^nl  fii  T  ^""^  ostentation  of  the 
knew  weU  that  itlSe^rSv  S  T.  *°  *^^*  ^^^^"^  ^« 
were  all  gay  because  ShS  and  fath?rl  K  ".I  ^^^  °*^«^s 
awaited  them,  to  love  and  quaJrel  t^^^^  ^^^ters. 

approve  of ;  they  were  exdte^h  J.,  '  r?^^*"  ^*^  ^"^  dis- 
were  before  them,  f^ti vSS  in  wvTtu^H'*™^^  festivities 
title,  which  they  S^eS  liT  /5  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^ght  and 
expectation.  whWhev  S-  1^"^  ^P'/^^  "P^  '<>  their 
presents  and  all,  but  S^wht',  th2  ^-  *'  "^'^"'^"^  ^"^• 
was  not  an  impekinence  Anv  In!  ?l^^^  ^"^  expectation 
event  might  arguablv  it  «^h^  -^  ^^^'^  '•^alisations  of  the 
But  they  had  S  ri^t  to  H^^^^  ^'  °""  ^^^  to  iS 

They  had  a  ceTiXr>wvlt^r^^T'''^'^^''^-    ^^  ^ad  no? 
had  to  look  for^ard^  tTan  aTntthr  '°"^^k"°*  ^^^™-    We 
and  an  uncle  who  altematedT  J^°  ^^f^^^h^t  repelled  us, 
disregard,  and  who  irSSted  us  L  Z  T  k  '°"'''"  ^"^  ^'tter 
subdued  in  the  other    we  haHf^iu  f  ^^  ^^^^^^  "s  to  feel 
times  hectic,  festivities  7t^hfrU     "^^  ^°"^*^^  to  pale,  some- 
the  real  propriSa^  was  oSv  7' JT'I'u^"'*^'  ^"^  ^t  which 
whom  we  both  dSSn  „  J^   ^^^'^  ^y  ^"^  <=0"sin  Henry 
future  as  a  man  we^s  we  eoSd \^^^^^^^  P"\""^  <^'  ^^ 
to  think.    M oreove;.  and  t Ws  was fh^  no""  ^T^^''  ^^"^^ered 
imtation  to  tragedy  this  wL  our  fiP^^*"  "°*^  *^^^ 
home.    Behind  the  figures  of  a  Lti'*  ^^^tmas  awdy  from 
Uncle  Jacob,  and  a  cdd  au  tere  n^l?'  ^Tu  ^^^^^k-bjarded 
Mary,  loomed,  as  by  way  of  Sr,i  f      handsome  Aunt 
vivacous.  practical-joking  father  wJ?'  °"'/^''  ^^"^some. 
If  others  did  not  take  hrnracticanl^^  ""^^  ^'^^^^  annoyed 
winsome.  luveJy  and  self  dlnS       ^^u"^ '"  ^"^  Part.  and  our 
itely  furnished^  house  ijH^^^^^^^^  Behind  th^  exquT 

with  the  eye  of  an  arti  t  s^^f L^f'^  *^°"«?»°"^ 

oi  the  people,  .he  sent^o^i  ^S S  ^^f^  ^  iS^ 
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in  Grafton  Street,  and.  above  aU.  mother's  bnQtlina  ^«^ 

woald  exdata  in  a  mixture  of  wonSe  ^"^d  Mr    '^ 
Belirnd  the  lean  prospect  aU  this  exceeding  richness  shone 

S?^^f  X  "*  ''7!"'  r""'^'*"'  ^nd  extraordinaiy  episuS 
ta'tinS  tJnTnTt  ^  •^^««,''"ri"g  tenn.  It  see,Sd?o  my 
mstmct  then,  and  I  approve  it  most  heartily  now  that  thei 

^t\'"^J"'  '""'-^  ""'  ''■y  '"  nearer  l»aWy  and  sanS? 
than  any  advancement  in  his  commercial  cS-     AlTtht 

Srtf.he'lii'ts'^r  ""l*"'"  '"'  eavesTn^ielali'hoty 

wpn^K,?^  following  year  even  this  was  denied  us.    The  stream 
h!Ta/  "'•  *"^  ^^'*  "'  «^^'"S  ^*  Its  turbulence.    SometW 

*i  mo  school,      bo  we  gloomUy  watched  the  boxes  being 
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I»id  any  attention  to  us.    ltyLJ3^  /jl*  *^«  «<>  one 
they  should,  for  had  they  notTh^^  ^"^  ^  ^''P^^*^**  *hat 

eside  me  and  surveying  ihe  to^'   ."tS  i^i.^"""?'"' 


"icy  snouia,  lor  had  thev  not  fh«,v — "^  cApcciea  tnat 

But  it  was  just  the  no  elhat  suffirS  Tl  ^^*  absorptions  ? 
into  suffering.  At  "it  howeve^^rt°  ^"^"^pm  misfortune 
who  were  m?  own  esp^,i^°cToS  ^ruf  tV"^  '^''^^''"^• 

sittii^&rme^aTd  ii^^^M  ^^1^^^^  ^-- 
ttmist  out  his  legs        ™^'5^n«  the  toes  of  his  boots  as  he 

m^'  ""<"  '  "  '  ^i-^.  «th  an  affectation  of  grin, 

allowed.    Hang 
pack  up,  and  all 

saidp^5^'*"'°"»y"' going down^  ?  "Cartwright 
"Why  not?" 

B.rt,r£etf  geTpaS??Va';i-  '>™  *-'  «*«> 
Ins  cream  tarts'  and  some  of  .h.  ■  7? "i  "^»  <="«««  for 
already  gone  ihm  ""  "«'*  '">™  'sUows  had 

any  S^lU'onhe'^rTy  tfiSltT '"'' '°™  *»'' '  "">- 
But  what  aboutthe  mtaor  ?  "     ^  ""  °"  "  "»  Pi-^pect. 

^m.  oie  ,?n"ny  and  t^SSniS'"*"'^  .t""'  '  """^h  o* 

-R^me  ari*^"^""'-    "  *«'«  »SSding  treat  in  this 
Thanks  awfully !  " 


thi 
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"Look  here."  brolrp   ,«   t>  ^^ 

-  JS-ptS^X^be^r^^^^^^^  ^  ^^  -He^e  than 
Jj«^erstatethan:ni„e.   It inie^/^ ^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

a^o^ra'SrX^^^^^^  we  awolce  to  discover 

became  twice  as  ^vacTous  Tnd  t  "^"^t^  ^^^-  Vivacity 
couJd  be  set.  Frank  and  I  «re^AvV,^'^]^*'°°s  «o  bounck 
others,  but  as.  after  SreakTS  we  t^i"^  "°*  ^^^^  *han  ?he 
fellows  to  see  them  off  atXiLTon  ?"*  °"/  ^^^  ^ith  the 
for  myself)  that  the  snowbaSs  t  C-  -^^^  ^**  ^^^^t 

bitterness  at  my  opponents  AnH?^.'^^'"^  shot  with  some 
alone,  along  the  rJads  that  iat^vhS  ""^  ^'^-"^  ^^^^  P^esendy 
^ughter.  we  sought  to  nick  nt^  had  rung  with  our  voices  and 
«"^t  was  a  nStWete  '"^"''^^  ^^^«^*  ^<^h  othS? 

a  ma^ficTnt'^'r'S^tw^  we  discovered  that 

Miss  PenneU  and  the  dder  n/ 1    *v  ^  ^f  "^^^  entertainment 
by  the  two  junior  meLbf«o?fS%*''^*^^*'  ^*^tted  Sv 
hat  had  aiived  thl^reSc^i  h    ^T^^^^  ^"^  *  friend  rf  S 
them   had  drawn  out ^heWeJh*°,T!!^  Christmas  S 
have  been  dangerous  to  haveTse??t°^  *°'^^^"-    '*  would 
seating  capacity  for  eight  S     w  ""^!"'?'  ^^'^  't  had  a 
ment,  and  were  stirred  ar^AS^^,'    ^®  anticipated  excite- 
we  were  made  acqSed  '^,S"S^-    ^^t^l^nch.  howTvI? 
the  project,  and  from  two  To  fii    m"",''^^^  splendour  of 
the  household  (saveM?  P^nnlS  l^  "A"^^'  ^^«  the  rest  of 
relaxation  from  the  habU  of  5^L:rnJin^'^  "°*  '"^'''  ^™^^  this 
the  vehicle.  Frank  and  I  nearif  £  S  ^ '"  '^*"»  ^""  sat  upon 
broke  our  winds.  dravSng  t^^^e^'^f.^J'-  ^^s.  and  uttSj 
Yet  ,t  was  on  the  foliow^n^  dLTt^ff ?^  l^"*  *^«  town.  ^ 
rose  to  a  pitch  that  was  almnc/f^  "^**  *•  '  bitterness  of  it  all 
the  previous  day  wh^*o.**°°**^"*«  o  be  borne     Asm. 
big  »chooIro^^'^?*f  .^f  °v«wetooicourwaTuptothS 
't»twoga8Vtoves  wL^n*  ?  *^^  chandeliers,  and  one  of 

,'^t  tjS^we'^rr^rrhey^us'S  f'^S^  Jenefit^'wi^the 
r«unded  by  a  profound  and  annJfi    ^\s^°^  of  light  sur- 

^^  outer  darkSess  ^^UeS'oSCfSllSSn'*'  .k^'^«>^' 

"8n«ea  region  with  its  cold, 
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vStf  rlLT^nn?  J^"f^*r  °^^™th.    I  occupied  mvself 

tales .  but  It  was  a  question  of  a  third  reading  or  school 
pnmers-and  we  chose  the  third  reading,  it  isLsv  fo^ 
that  interest  of  this  kind  cannot  very  properly  bespoken  of  S 

My  mind  turned  back  two  years  to  the  old  days  at  S^S' 
t^t  were  already  becoming  dim  and  distant     The  S 
ness  that   lay  around  me,  into  which  I  saw  rows  of  S 
di^ppear  from  light  yeUow  to  dim  grey  and  so^  into  s^S 
gestion  hke  steps  into  infinity,  seemed  a  proper  l^ckeround 
for  such  m^ones,  fair  and  wondrous  as  they  vfLre,  facSKo 
distance.    So.  by  mutable  pictures    I  oaid  tn  ^^«^.!? 
what  manner  of  homes  the^thS'fiows  had     Ttn^d  "S 
una^ne  what  they  might  be  doing  at  that  moment  o?  thne 
Lv.^  ^/^f^'^'lu  ^'  ^°^^^thing  unreal,  as  sometWng  I  mSit 
have  read  of  m  the  great  book  I  clasped  on  mv  kn4   whpn 

_^For  answer  he  let  faU  hfa   book  and  looked  over  at 

"What  do  you  think  the  other  chaps  are  doine-now  ?  ■■ 
For  a  minute  he  did  not  renlv    then    "?h,V7,    ?^  I 

Tr"'  ,%".^-  ■Jl™"'  '°  Ws  bS  somewhat  5:teZii«ilv 

rJd?4"i*'"ath,!igii-tihr;u''jr  "«A  .s>-p-; 

thickened  ^t  ^LZ  aX  s^pplStSf  ZC' 
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in  with  our  su^?on  a  trav  tw„'„  *"  f ''°°'  *™"'-  <^e 

find  SlontirdonTIS;' ;  ^^  *'•  "0  ^^^'-  "^"^t  yo» 
Frank  scowled  at  her. 

SuIyofcin'si/dotn^ndfaJktLr^  "^^  ^°°^'  ^»«« 
I  ^e^^b'r^  rig^S;r^l|?o^r:  she'td'^tn-,  ^"^  ^  *^-^.  « 
me  my  Irst  lovtkiss  *^  withmusic  by  giving 

th^"?^er  ^S^'^Sr.*'^  ?Tf  ^^  I  did  not  blame 
Frank's  quenilous^mpLT^TLl  >?f  .".^^^  .*^^™  ^^^^^ 
and  we  c2uld  oX  S?^  bXn  it  T^.^?  l^"''  '^'"^"  '^"^P^^*^' 
from  their  point^of  ^e^  our  Lnir^  f '*  ""  °"*'^^^  ^^"^. 
some  ways.?niserable  tl^'  Tw?  wS^  H'LT  ?^''^''  '" 
able  than  we  would  have  bin  1,^7  '  if  ^^""^  ^^^  ^^^  "»Jser- 
arcle.  For  we  held  M?  F?nn5f  ^^  ^^."  admitted  to  the 
once  won  the'^LtimiionoMTel^^^^^^^  .^  had 

bold  hero  because,  on  an  inst  net  of  court^v  I  ^*H  ^  ^^^A 
to  pomt  out  to  him  that  he  had  a  d?nt  7J  v  t^  ^^^^tured 
such  was  the  petrifying  fear  he  hanM?  "  ^'^  1'°'^^^''  ^at : 
days  could  ha?:  diSd'that'ear"  Vo?  "^r  PelS?  ?t 
days  demanded  more  discipline  than  schL T;  "^^"  ^°^'- 
temptations  to  relaxation  were  mor.  ^/;°?^-hours.  smce  the 
he  had  allotted  us  some  or  Xr^positfon  U^^*  ^"""'^^^ 
recalcitrancy.    Impots.  in  houl^rfZl^lf^^  °'  °*^^' 

%"rw;rd%^^K^rhih-^^^^^       "' 

following  momi^at  b?ikSt'  I'sIwTleLrt"'  "'^"^  *^^ 
^Rhfs  handwriting,  and  Svered  it  f o  .  1°'  ""^  '"?  ^^- 
tion  from  that  stout  frienHn^o^f  i-  °  ^°°**"^  =^n  'nvita. 
from  his  mothert"bS'^  "  confinnation 

I  bit  hard  on  ^y  to^Se  to  hold^v  i^/*™**^*^^?^^^^^ 
-•^mbled  PenniswXa  loud  sho7t/ior  fJ""^""^  '^ 
five  mmutes  before  I  dared  P<^ftty^/?LpIikX%S 
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in 


to  ^Sf b^fS.?",?^*  ^J;^^"^^  ^*^«  ^^^  "  Ws  duty 
Mce  S^hfinXr?-  ^"^t"^.^"  permission  from  the  accept- 

"  Sir ! " 

with  a  tone  that  suggested  that  to  me  so  painful  a  mattS^! 
no  occasion  for  cold  jokes  F«nnu  a  matter  was 

^^^  But  he  has  written  to  ask  us."  I  said,  holding  out  the 

1  \  t^  perfectly  weU  able  to  understand  Enriish  Fif  h/.«,. 
and  I  heard  you  say  that  before  "  hr!»ti  i  ^"?"^"'  ^"honie, 
draw  the  letter  Sa%  '    ^*  "*'**'  ^^"^^  ™«  *«  ^t^' 

I  ^j*^f  ^^°^®  **^^«ns  *>ecame  dark  and  doomv  fn  m«     t 

says  that  she  wish«  y^*^5^&£tit^'h"i^^''« 
are  ve^  fortunate  to  have  soffi^aJS?^'"""^-    ^"^ 

schis?'  HZ;^.°ea"^-^,jtrrarv'?^,  «- 

wth  Cirtwrighfs  home  in  Han.^'*'^  '"  '  ^"'"^ 
we.  f^7^'^"-'*^^o^'i-:<:»t^bu:^.  Wonldn't 
^  Before  Frank  could  answer,  however.  Mr.  PenneU  had  broken 

Eliho™e."^„'''d^^^,^«?««i»f.such  a  ..ntima.., 

yourkindrelativ^^n™'  ™ffir™  '"♦"•    ^" 
-»U  for  you,"    The'Srr.S^^i^''S^- 
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of  Aunt  ]^.  own  A  Lh  r   ,     "^-^ '°  ^*  *"  ""^^ 
into  me  agS  eZ^T?  wl'*  ?"*  ^  '^°^^"*  *  <listaste 

festlywer/not  wfnSd    hat  i?  Pv?n  ^J*'"'"  ^'^'^^  ^°^  ^  °»^™- 
of  a  fresh  atte^pf  ^"^"^  ^^'^^  «^^  '"**>  th«  co««ge 

bJL^"tst'S'^^P^i^^  Hethrewhimself 

J3o7BSS"X^buru?^  -?j«"^  'or  us  at 

we.futuely7ry.^,t^r^^^^^^  we 

coL'^:Snr''^^^yo'u'^^^  Another  Christmas 

aren't  we  ?       Mmsfn!^J^J^^    ^^  '^  ^"  ^^wing  older, 
him  to  us,  .hough  no? ISa^Tfrl^K^'f  '*'^"^" *^"S ^^«« 

his  th^*  wrought  deSCTsaS^-?"^^  ^"^"^  °' 

just  get  BloninoT^oT^^^Jj?;.^^  ^^'n^-    "  We'U 
good     ExcJent''     ^°"  ^"^^  *^t^^  booking  very  weU.    That's 

..to  t*SftS  ^^;^:  ^  '^  ''-t^-  -y.  as  he  led 
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I  FIGHT  A  GREAT  FIGHT,   WITH  A   SAD   RESULT 

Some  have  called  me  an  effoist     Pr«K,Ki    *i- 
correct  one.  but  it  is  only  flHo  sav  th^    ^^  the  epithet  is  a 

very  real  humility  for  twin  EL?,m^^t  '"'^  ^^"'""^  ^^^  ^ 
meaningless  phrase  that  mSsks  a  S  if^'  ""?'*  ^^^^^''  ''  ^ 
and  good,  and  good  not  leTslJan  evU^  °^  '™°*'°"^  ^°*^  ^"^' 

scho^me  iad'w^^^te'l^hld^r^*^  f"'  ^^^"^-^^  -^ 
most  things  wh^nThe  leSVv  orl  T""  *°  *^^^  *^«  ^^^^  in 
the  lead  wWver  t  was  de^kd Te  'l  had  ^f  ^""^f  ^'^  '°^ 
lead  with  Frank,  and  most  sSrelvThen  w'  n  >,  ^''^^!  ^^^"'^  *^^ 
at  it.   I  had  at  okce  taken  thJl2<5*u    f  ^^  ""^^^  grumbled 

Cartwright  wasTdertlVI^at^^V,'n^'^^^^^^  ^^^^"^^ 
I.  He  had  most  loyaUy  suonr  i  ml  •'  ^  stronger  than 
leadership,  except  in  waWaT^  nl  T  ?  "^  self-assumed 
lion.  The  buUjSng  o^bS  Tn^Po  '.  1  "^h '*/  ^"^  ^«^- 
persistent  as  it  wa!.  gaUed  me  not  .n  i'  ul?"^^'  ^"^^'  ^"^ 
pain  it  gave  me  as  by  the  iSt  S^i^J^^""^  ^^  ''^^°"  °^  the 
ship,  and  injured  me^in  the  ey^lTSJ^T  ^^"^^^^  ^^der- 
one  day  at  football  Pole  soSS  ?o  ^^Khf  °'^'- .  ^"^  ^^«" 

flung  myself  at  him  in  a  SSarl.t1?.^K^  ^^V"'^'  ^^^  ^ 
ground,  although  the  sh^k  Ipfrmf  Ju*  ^^""^  "'  ^*h  to  the 
rest  of  the  day  (S.  left  hSwi  Jh  1  f  "^J*^  ^  headache  for  the 
unqualified,  f  J^  cauS^r^^  biTli?7.^^^)  "^^  ^^^  >^-s 
chosen  list  of  victims  that ™e  and  rS  ^  ^"^  ^"""^  *^^  ^^^^^""y 
upon.  This  had  opened  to  me  new  fit^H  ^T*'^^  '^^^  ''^^' 
I  had  not  been  slow  to  enter  ^  °'  conquest,  which 

howJvertlJd^^rwr^rnot'^^^^^^^^       r  -"^^«ons. 
my  first  ambitions  at  schoolhad^.S^^'^/°P*^*"  ^*  ^"'  ^nd 
in  the  firet  eleven.    A  lofttr  or  mn?    '^^^^  ^^^^''^s  a  place 
time  could  scarcely  have  been  con^eTverTA^'''''^"  ^''^' 
achieve,  and  a  year  at  that  time  oSt       l?^  ""^  *  ^^^r  to 
way  through  my  second  autumn  t/r^!  r  1^!,  1*^°"^^"^.    Mid- 
captain  to  take  my  tridtn  a^^tch     2f   T  "^^«^  ^y  '^^ 
used  at  times  to  plav  for  hS;-       P""^  ^^Ptam.  I  may  say, 
Ponviingly  a  signS?  Sltfer     I'had  n£  ^''^^^^^   ''''^- 
such  games  during  that  te^^ut'M^^?  ^^^^^^^ 
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t^hi?^I^nJ!^V  ^"'*,^^-    '  "«^«r  doubted  myself  as 

the  smaUar  class  "oS^/aSd'ISld'me^taulfiVr,™'  "" 
with  a  in,,  fj,,*  '^^8Y'*"y.  onward,  I  could  almost  have  went 

awWdand  unhappy  time  oroir  hd  ^/"unde'jS' 
a^  home  "ron'lvTIlT'/^"'^  P''^^  "^  ^"d 'niSri 

SnlfJS^'  *^^y  were  a  propc.  introductory  discioIinT 

keenness  that  tiFJ^*  ■        *^*emoon  with  such  vigour  and 

SeThe  whde  tSm  ^^^  ""^H^  *^"l^«^  ">^  '"^  th7pavilfon 
"*e  me  wnole  team,  when  the  match  was  over. 
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tried  to  spoil  my  play  by  encrS.^"^  embittered  him.    He 
I  protested  to'^Ln^  ^6  o^ffoM  ^^ '!^*  °^  *^«  ^^'^nce- 
business-which  aTs  dir  i*     ^    ^^"^  '^^^  *<»  "^d  my  own 
I  soon  had  an  o^ortSv  of  f^^^^^  ^'^  *°  ^°-    «°^«ver! 
once  when  he  intSSd  oi  to  l!^  /'"^  l'^''^""*^  ^e^el.    Fo^ 
put  into  the  cTn™e  S  the  LT/i*^'  *^"  ^  ^«  ^"ickly 
developed.    How  it  qute  SLe  f^^T?  ^"^^^^'^^  ™«^ 
suppose  a  sort  of  instinct  hS^  f  ^"*  '  ^  "°t  J«ow :    I 
gap.  for  no  soone^^d  the  ni^^  ""*-  ™"?'*  *°  *^*  «P«^ 
foiled  it.  and  s^S  Se  teS  ^\h^'??r*  *^»  ^  ^^^P^^^^ 
Britain's  work  while  he^SL      ^^^  again-thus  doin^ 
clamorous   tongue    as   hTw^v  ^,"""k'-    '"  *  ^°"^  ^^^ 
captain  abused  Britafn  Zn^v   a^  JSS.  *""°y^'    *h« 
complmient.  *"unaiy,  and  passed  me  a  hearty 

ynlu^rtr^l^r  JlSl  t tlr:  ^'^'^^^  «"*^«  ^-^  been 
I  think  must  have  got  So  mv  Woo5  f  T*^.°/.  '"y  P<«i«o» 
to  it,  save  one  dilcuiion^fi.      ' '""^^P****^"*^*  attention 

Ransome.  I>uri^  tKuo:^^^^^^?^^-^^^*  ^^^ 
before  afternoon  school  as  I  ^r^SL^®  «^y  "nmediatdy 
subject  that  till  then  I  had  nnf  P^^P*™«  «>me  or  othw 
stride  into  the  schcSlrnnm  o  T-  ^°°^^  **•  I  heard  Britata 
the  ann-screw  t^o^^oTS  *"f  immediately  proceed  tT^ 

didthis.anditwaTgeneaXTub^  "*^  ^C 

^•^h;-yrv,^^--^^^^^^^ 

withJtrtL?^^^^^^  eh  . ..  came  the  reply. 

team  nSct  mt'ch."'^"'*  ^°"''"®  «°'"«  *°  be  dropped  out  of  the 
"hat  do  vou  «av  ?  "    tu    a    . 

Britain  sei^ed  the  ySster  to  tuilT^  *™ir«  ^^^^ed  as 
'ng.  There  was  4S„t  4^7*1^'°"'!? '^  ^»  <l"«tion- 
pricked  up  my  ears  *""*  *^*™  '«  ^is  voice.    I.  too, 

.,  Yes,  you  are." 

;;  Who  told  you  that  ?  " 
Young  Elthome." 
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5> 
^Oh.  did  he  ?  "  saying  which.  Britain  strode  out  of  the 

asked'S^aiS^s  fate^^cti^  St*'^  ^V  ^^  '^'  ?  "  ^ 
see  from  his  face  thant^^n  r  "^'^  5''  ^7"•  ^^^  ^  <=o"W 
tormentor's  attentk^  Sol  SJ^^  *"!  ^'^^.u*^''^  *°  *^*^^t  Ws 
heat  of  anger  t^t?  whe?e  Bntin^ta   XT""  "  '  ""^^^ 

excX"rd°eS'alS;;g  a^e^c^^a^  ^^  oSirs  I  saw  Fn.nk 
feUow.  while  Seen\f.J  exchange  of  stamps  with  another 
delibektdy  aJvaTdL^  W™  ™S^'^  Britain  was  slowly  and 

by  tS^LTlnd  Dut?r"K^  t"^  P"'"  ^  ^"*^'»  ^PPed  him 
d?ew  hiSj^«S3eAl?tacl^rck"''w^^^^  "'  ^^<^''' 

upon  him.  with  the  resS?Xr' ci.;^^**/,^y  i  '*^"^  n»ys«" 
of  us  slid  forward  aid  fdV^«  SP"^?u  ^^'^  ^^^'  *»«^  ♦^^'^ 

considerablyTX  LtoSsh^en^nf  *r  **^  ''''*'*«^«  ^yo"^. 
F«nk  had  W*S:^*r^f»*  °^  *»^«  youngster  with  whom 

He'^^^?iX't*l^k"^x'?^^'^T  ^-«'- 

"  ru  tiach  v™,  ••  L     -^      .  .  ^'^  *y«s  °^y  for  him. 

;;  s  J^t'Tc^ed^ -t1tn^:„^^^^^^^ «'  ^-^'»  -• 

bette?dirC  oflhi;''"'''  *"-»« -und  on  me.  "  You'd 

f-^^'io'rti^^^^^l^^^^  flame  of  anger 

it  had  best  be  doM  ^h^'*  J   ^?  ***  *^*  *o  *Ws,  and 
myself  sTprtae  f  "r  it  al  „ow    *  ''*'  *  ^''"«  *^*  ^^"^^  '  ^^ 

seiz^iZk's  i:::j^n''  ^*"*  ^^^^  ^^  "^»-"    ^nd  h« 

wasten^^^S'by  tt^rnJo?"^  *'*  **"^«^«  *»»*  ««-«» 
basement.  It  J2  M?  War^.r  '  ^ C  '"^"«  "P  '^°»  *»»« 
school  I  "  he  8aid^n»  ,^»1*  u^""^  ^'j*"'  "^"^^  ^ong, 
to  the  gong  "*  "*  *^'^'*  hmi  as  he  made  his  v^y 

fairs,    A„5  I  /^e'hiS"^"»?l/^™  "J'*  ^n*  «P  the 
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stairs.    And  I  e^'  h{«  ""'^  ^**  ™  "  '^^  '^nt  up  the 

the  tho4ht  of  ir         ^  *'"""*•  *"^  ^"'^•^  '">'«^5f  to 
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An?U^?^™  rTas'g^^^^    11!  ^^1!^  -inters. 
J»atters.   Clause  inS^Sf  ^er  5?"' *^^"^\^°^  ^"<^h 
PenneU  retired  from  our  s^^hf  f «  ?1    u  ^*^"^oon  school   Mr. 
one  of  us  had  ever  breath?!  .  1    J"*  5°'°'"  °^  ^^  family.    If 
would  have  at^ackS  us^^ri"*  7^""*?^  °"  ^  «^  ^s  h" 
attacked  us  tiU  a  cn^SDaLTfS.f'^^r*^.^^^^^  o^  ruler, 
poignant,  satisfied  WswCdedhoS^'^i"  V^^^  sufficiently 
person  who  was  suffered  M?»t?      u^""^'    ^"*  ^e  was  the  only 
his  defencdS  St^*°£t  wlJ^'n '"^"k^-    "  ^«  *«ackeJ 
defended  our  honou^^'and  gT^  C^n"*"   *"  ""^  °^  "« 
fightmg  chance  withal  then  tfZJTh  T""*"*.  *"  ^^^est 
deface  the  image  of  GcS  %,,rh         ^^"^'"^  *"<*  seeking  to 
arranged  for  lu?o>?;  S^Tsfactron  a?d  ?'  '?^^  .*^*  ^'^^ 
Tt^t.  °^  ^--  whet^w^fe  STaf  l^s^JlkS^^ 

sid^  byn;^i?tkt%^°^Sl^^:,,^"ed  round  on  three 
so  serious  a  matter  th^t  P^rh  !r  •  ?  !*°"®'  '*  ™ade  a  fall 
desperation  long  af?er  Ws  s^^nX^  ^°"«^^*  ^*^  t^We 
side  of  the  roomWSie  sink  "S^  ""^  "P*"*-  ^n  the  fourth 
aft^  football.  ai^gTvVou^TiJ^wrf^^^ 
on  Sundays-Hind  a  low  cuDh^rH^*^*^®  ?"°"s  water-shine 
spectators^remXTh^d.  Tw^^^  sat  the  privileged 

the  white  lockers  shining  in  i^tfrmtabl?  r*°^  ^"^^^^'^  «' 
above  me  as  I  stripped  and  st^T?/"nT.^  ""^^^^  and 
noon.  He  was  half  luwS^LL^rhi  ?*"*  ?!"**'"  ^^^t  after- 
proportion,  and  so  I  bit  on  ml^inA  ^'  *"**  ^«««'"  *«  over  in 
Beraerker  rage  as  I  had  r^f  J.  I'^S  1°  '^^^^  ™J^f  to  such  a 

This  had  bee^n  Srtwrigh^ tdtice  to  ^'^  ""i"  ^"™^  *^  ° ' 
were  my  seconds ;  Pole  and  pn<!?K     ?  ^^-    "^  ^"d  Ransome 
^onds  for  Brit^in'.^^^^ta -aSiSV?^^^^ 
dozen  spectators  on  theSJrd  *^*  *^*  ^^°««  »>»if- 

wnght^mr  ^°""*^'  -'^  '-<*'h-  on  a  bit."  said  Cart- 

it  up*''"  wbL^r^'^Ranl^/^  '"'^j}''  ^°^  ^'  «ye  and  plug 
me  &to  the  aSif      "'°"*  "^^^^^^  "  they  Qh  puSS 

in  my"^S!'L"S^,S'2,i?nj^^^  and  touched  a  necessity 
round  and  about  e^h  oTher     uSJ^J  each  other  circling 

omer.    1  slipped  forward  quickly,  and 
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^^ij?  ^I^^.Sy/^T  ^"^^^"'^  ^^'  «t™ck  wildly  at 

But  Bntain  had  length  of  arm  and  weight  of  muscle     Hp 
was  brawny,  whereas  I  was  slight     q«  ,^  muscie.    He 

s  epping  and  edging  round  the  brass  knockere  each^nf  wWk 
gl^ed  with  uncanny  brightn^ift^r^^^^^lT^^^^ 

J^e  the"°n5r?/VT  •  'I  ^^  ^"  decidedS  w^Sd 
ct^fi  II  V,®  °'  *^^  ^^^o*'^'  and  fight  through  And  we 
st«xifina^y  blown  and  weary,  for  a  breather.^  ""^ 

was  not  slow  to  make  the  titmoTt  of  his  advSee   for^! 
rained  blows  on  me.  beatine  me  to  mv  kn^^     t??  '        H 

It   was  clearly  impo8«ble  for  either   o£  us.  under  the 
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^rLTSn^^irfSS^^^^^^^  "  ^'  the  other,  and  the 
crying  :  '' Cave^^WSSd^^^r  "^LT^^^  Jf^^^^^  *5«  room 
I  suspect  his  attention  had  been  Sv  ^£  ^fT'^  *  ^Py- 
for  hard  upon  his  he^U  oor«Tiw  '^ "v:"^   within    the  room. 

aU  stood,  t^p^randiefia^'  ^LZT''/^''^^'  ^"^  we 
there  by  the X)r  Ws  de^revpS-^^^*"^  "P"^^^*  he  stood 
situation.  It  last'  rStS  on  RHf  •  "^  '!!  ^"^  detaU  of  the 
blood  capping  f^l^r^l-,^^^^  he  With 

face  and  arms.  I  abnost  think  h^  «»7i  i  v '?  •  '^  on  my 
teU  when  WamerduS^aei  hI/^^'k^"*  '*  ^^  hard  to 
it  was  his  eyes  that  ^'vf^slmii?'  "^°"*'  "^^  ^^^^^  ^nn  : 

hadl^S!  "VL?ab;u^t^t'^rSe:l-^t^  ^^-^h  he 
We  none  of  us  spoke,  but  glared  on^'"'  '^  ^ 

you,t:etf^yitmo^°?in"f    '^^^  here,  and 

abruptly  left  the  rS>m  '"""^  ^'^-      laying  which  he 

tofcu'LTtl?  sfra'nt"  d-^'°"^^  °^  ^^i-*"-  -rose  as 
even  forgot  oul  etify'Tw^SSro  ^""''"^  ^"^  ^ 
>v-hile  the  fellows  on  the  cuoLf,?  tt^  ^"'"  ^on  ectures. 
their  questions.  None  of  ?^  k  thronged  the  floor  with 
Wame?dugswiaYawto4^siSTf;'  *^°"^ht  of  flight: 
from  us.  '°"^'hased  on  the  respect  he  had  won 

ani  'Jlt^rn'^ctt"^  ^'"^  "^  '°^'"  ^^  ^artwright  suddenly 

"  AluLS^'di  'J-^"^  ^*  ""•  ^^eptical. 
All  right,  disbelieve  me  then     Rn*  t  u 

He's  gone  up  for  his  gloves  '•  ^  ^*^  '^^  »"  that. 

..got!''  said  Britain. 

..  S^  J«*  you  know  he  has  gloves  ?  "  i  o.ir-H 
^S«„^b™.    H.  ha,  ,h„  J„  « '^„J  '*^  ^^^^^  _^^ 

cuncmsJy  profesMonal  lang!^  ''  '"*""■  ««<*«J  in 

»P?ctalo«  rushed  ff  to  t"  ir  Int^  t?''^*!'''.  »»<!  the 
«<»"«  to  be  a  matte  ol  d,J,7i^S^ J""  ^f""-  «^s  n™ 
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mterest.  CartMnight  was  accurate  in  his  suggestion  Mr 
Warner  returned  to  the  scene  soon  with  glovesdSgether  fw 
large  for  ei  her  Britain  or  myself.  wWch  we  n°  v^heS 
were  compeUed  to  wear.  But  with  their  advent  !ndtS 
advent  of  aU  that  they  connoted,  the  whole  proc^SSg  wS 
bled  of  reality  To  be  true.  Mr.  Warner  did  not  int^c^S 
our  rough  and  tumble  too  much,  his  advice  wS^pliSf 

w  J?*^  5f?"  "^^^^  "^^  '^^^  panting  at  each  other  but  it 
mtroduced  fonnality.  and  fonnality  is  the  death  of  .itaJity 
We    fought    heavily,    rather   blunderingly.     Whenever   we 
rested  from  sheer  exhaustion  Mr.  Wamefiked  us  in  Tin  if 

7h.f^ll  '^1  °!?r  ^'-  ^^  ^"^"^P*^^  ^<l^<=ti°n  of  man^ 
that  was  sturdily  resisted.  How  long  it  lasted  I  have^ 
conception.  It  seemed  an  eternity  to  me.  At  every  renew^ 
the  gloves  doubled  their  weight,  and  they  fiSuy  SS 
^possible  to  h  t.  so  imponderable  had  they  liecome.  ^SoT^ 
V^rnaj  compelled  us  to  shake  hands,  and  dissolved  the 
assembly,  while  each  of  us  gathered  to  our  adherents  and 
goved^conclusively  that  the  issue  had  clearly  gone^afns? 

i.nmffV*lK^^*  ended  the  matter  for  us.  It  did  not  bury  the 
enmity  the  nature  of  the  case  made  that  unlikely  •  but  it 
made  a  renewal  of  hostilities  improbable  becaise  both 
Bntain  and  Pole  withdrew  all  attmpts.  hencefonJLd  o 
molest  me  or  my  fnends^ne  of  the  results  of  which  was 
that  a  regular  gathenng  of  devoted  adherents  grew  around 

It  did  not  end  the  matter  for  others,  however.    For  two  or 

close  y.  With  hun  to  eye  closely  was  to  eye  malignly?  and 
I  could  not  unagine  with  what  new  vindictiveness  he  was  about 
to  honour  me.    I  was   not   long  to  remain   in    ignoiance. 

an^"i  5 1^^-^^^  **^*  ^  ^*^«  in  ^*«r  supper  wrSS 
and  said  he  wished  to  see  me  in  his  study  "*«»"«i 

*.,  hiM^iT"^  you  have  been  fighting.  Elthome  ?  "  he  asked, 
as  he  faced  me  m  his  dimly-Ut  rooinL 

Hn,  ^*1^J"'«'  »?  ""'  ^  *«ked.  with  the  usual  attempt  to  gain 
tune  while  my  heart  beat  a  rataplan  on  my  ribs  "^ 

tn.Ji°^i^"M,.*"*™P*  ^o  prevaricate,  sir  I"  he  burst  in 
mercilessly.    "  Don't  add  sin  to  sin  I  " 
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say' TA5r„XS;^'  ^!^'^..rV  "«">  -o* 

Who  with  ?  "  'es,  SIT  !     I  said. 

,'  ^^<^  rather  not  say." 

honouS>le^ins?nct.    "^  "^^^  ^  ""^^  ***^°^^  «'  all  honour,  or 
I  remained  silent. 
Was  Mr.  Warner  there?  " 

bJ^eXV?n"^ntt^^"rd"^^*o-ha^>  point.    It 
out.  and  thi  whole  StTon  L   ^"°  ^'""^  *«  t^iSk  thin« 

theonly  thingtoidinetem^JtTi*?.^^  "^^..^^  P^"^'  -^ 
danger.  '^^  ^^™^^  *«  me  to  deny  all  the  possible 

ch^^oZudinl^^'"''  "^y  '-«  --i  to  his.  like  a 
ferociou'STy'  T^%  ^^  ^J^^^^-  at  this,  and  shook  me 
any  of  the  questions  h J  p?°  to  mp-^*!  ^^"^^  "«*  admit 
tmth  or  fairness.    I  wo55  hive  iL  i^^^.V  *°  ^^^i^ 

I  have  no  doubt     But  at  fho*  ^*^  ^he  best  or  worst 

lie.  I  was  not  untruf  I  UslS'f  ll^f  "°*  ^^  ^°h  to 
wished  only,  as  I  finnly  Sievi  t|  dJt'  ^^^''  *"^*h'  ^<i 
a  dishonourable  position  But  Mr  pi  ^^n^"  implication  in 
to  see  this.  In  SSt  he  no  doubi  ^^^  7^  "°*  the  man 
be  righteous,  moral  anger  but  wh^f'  ^^""^"^^y  considered  to 
rage  in  being  baulkX^h"  atJ^mrtr^^T  l^"«P^«»«t k 

humours  the  yeare  had  gatheredTh^  ''^"^^^^  unhealthy 
heavy  ruler  off  his  desk  and  hni?  ^  "''"^'  ^^  seized  a 
(always  the  left  hand  for'  the  dii^K?"^  "^^  ^*'t  hand  cl^ 
a  holiday)  he  struck  on  h±„^a^S^!^^««t  °f  the  right  melS 

on  an  ordinary  occasion^Sd  htv!  IL  ^o  have  cried  out 
Pemussible.  (J,  such  an  Sion  J  h^"  undesirable  but 
cned  out  would  have  been  dSl^v^Jj^^^"^  *«  this  to  have 
no  sound  break  frommelLt^'^**^^*  ^^^«ss.  and  I  leJ 

Jjas  a  recognised  method  of  h^v^^       '.  *°  ^^^  ^'th  pain, 
^  Pennell.    I  think  heye^^ fl"^,hT '  T^shment  with 

nng  up  m  the  dark  waiting  for  me  when 
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when  I  told  than  ?hatT  h»1..i"  '"*?;?"<'■' meeting,  and 

lying  and  fightf„Tthey  ^d^^cM^aSS'  wit?  ^^^  "  ^ 
swore  they  would  not  reeatl  tl,.^?-™  .  "'^f"™"'"'- 
wo^d  continue  to  sp^°k  tXlho^h  th'7™  ^e^p^^j  t^ 

second  blow,  andltafws  "  CoWrJ^"  *  "°'T  5""  °"  «•» 
fortnight.  But  the  chfef  th^.Tx.?'  ■  T'  ?"4>'  '"  ^  ''"  « 
discover  how  Mr  WamS  ffia^    'f'^^'l  J?'  "^^  "> 

Astt^yrS.roXe^h'eKT^C^^n'.'ST""'; 
walkk  with  me  toJS?  '^'^""■"8.  «ale-hearing  band    and 

■•  NoU''"'11;'*r'^B  li«i.  Elthome,"  said  he. 
quesSoiS'    "*'■    «'?'«"''<»  hto  was  not  a  thing  to b. 
"Still  y<ni  meant  weU,  and  that's  a  mat  thins  " 

knfrh    'J  f '"T*  "*"■  »«««»"  'or  hta^  YetTwanted  t„ 
n«^*^"  he  fared,  and  I  did  not  like  to  ask  hi!L"  'iT^I,*? 

I  halK'out'airly""'  "  "'  '^  >"  «■«  "^-    He  and 

'  But  how  did  he  find  out  ?  " 

ne  s  a  dirty  httle  beast  of  a  sneak." 
of  Zt^T  """"  "^  '    ^y*»y.  I  ">  going  at  the  «,d 

contLSrilTely"^  Si  "v"'  "™  'fl"^  ^-•"  "« 

divinity  examinatS^   to^^J  SoT'tJL'?™  ^k"" 

doeaut  matter  much.'  »o  a  tenn  here  or  there 

We  walked  on  in  sUence  for  awhile.    "  Ltf,  talk  ol 
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chin  seemed  to  protradnS  m^r       .'.?™«^hat  protru<W 
strong  face  never^SS;,^^*  s?^^  ^J*^  *he  result  tlS^ 
Your  mother  wrote  and?ol&^^^  ^hen  he  smil^^ 
..  I  «y.  do  you  know  the  mater  ?'• 

Chni^T''    *^°"^^  y--  we  went  to  Uncle  Jacob's  at 
I  don't  know.    I  wrot#»  an^  ♦  u 

;;  Was  it  ^  *?S^J-,  tLT^'^f^^^h  of  you.  sir  I  " 

^TheVn^'^'to  ?Sn"f  IJ^^L'  ^°"  ^^  ^^^  "-*- 1 " 
The  earth  was  a  good  0^^^^    **^ '^*^*^  ^«>e  the  sea 
knuckl«andtheconJ^P\\'"„,^     »«•    Even  ban^* 
And  wth  his  familiarSre  Mr  w""^^  "  w««  forgSteT 
and  gnpped  my  shouifc" "^  ^'-  ^^«- «  hand  came  down 
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may  be  judgk  Trdv  the?n^«S*-  ^  ^^""^^^  ^'  *™t^ 
one  of  the  weaponsTL  c^  ft  ?.  '°°  ''"^^  ^^  ^t  aU.  it  is 
the  boys  themWives  to  b^'^ut"  iit  ""^  °"^  "^^  ^"^e^ted  by 
against  one  of  thSi^v^^  ThJr^  ^P^'^*^^"  ^^  themselv^ 
and  dignity  aboutTThlf  is  lu^tJ!  N,^^^,!?  ^^^i^ction 
drawing  of  hands  from  a  poUutSXn.,  t^  ^'^\^^^  '^^^' 
an  mterchange  of  words  is  notnn.!"^'  ^f  withdrawal  of 
refraining  ftSm  conSmination  r^  ^  P^^shment.  it  is  the 
put  into  operation  bV  the  W  ,?°"^"entJy  it  is  seldom 

employed  bTThemthey^e^lv-rvSiK^  ^?  ^^«°  i*  « 
a  certain  soul  of  honoii  1?  th^C^l^*'^?  "S^*'    There  is 
m  weighty  issues,  and  even  tho^^h  S,*  ^^^  court  of  appeal 
responsibility  thei;  sense  Tahwf     ^^^  ^^^  ^  «  S^ 
along  right'^lines     Conseient^^^^    or  indulgence  iS^ 
master  who  "put '' a '"Sf/i^-  I  ^^^  ^f  a  school- 
Joy  that  the  boy's  feUox^reS  /    °  ope^tion  against  a 
being  equal  I  shoiSdte Tmte^rtfT°^>'  °*^^  «»^ 
master  as  being  unh^^J  S'^  *°  J^dge  that  schoS- 
knowing  him.         "^eaxrniiy  minded  without  meeting  or 

a  ^y  ^tTS^veLSr^tTthT^^^  ^-  Warner  "  sending  " 

Sinularly  I  camS  d^^celJe  of  4  teL°.?/  ^^  ^«^°^^- 
with  any  effect.    I  oSv  knn^  Mr  PenneU  making  that  edict 

did  proiJulgate  such  S^^e^ra^i^reJ^^^^"'-^*^  "^^^  ^ 
was  to  raise  his  victim  in  th^  evlnff^  r°?.^^"  *^^  effect 
•t  was  so  with  me.  Under  fefJ!!fl-^"' ^"^^^'^  Certainly 
that  rectangular  r  >f^  L?  ^i.  ^^^^^elty-the  crueltJ 
have  alw^^i,;  f^h  S^^'th  ^  rectangular,  minc^ 
regard  his  edict  wh.  hewL  S^  7*^®^  ^^®  compelled  to 
he  would  learn  o7it  as  whin  hu'"^'  °'  ^^^  "  waHertain 

other  occasions  no  4^«nce  waT  J,T  ^''"t^"'-  ^"*  °"  ^^ 
towards  me  sav«.tha^*-  ^*^  "^*de  m  their  attitude 

customary  prowk&S^^u'*"'-    O"":'-  <">  °ne  of  his 
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in  which  I  was  taking  part.  Everybody  feared  him ;  but  this 
seemed  sunk  for  a  moment  as  the  whole  room-fuU  of  boys 
turned  and  faced  him.  Fight  and  chaUenge  were  in  the  air. 
pe  moment  was  electric.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  he 
turned  and  went  out  of  the  room  as  softly  as  he  came.  Nothing 
was  ever  said  about  it,  but  more  than  one  noticed  that  for 
two  or  three  days  afterwards  the  maximum  penalty  of 
impots.  came  my  way  from  him. 

Consequently  when  one  day  as  my  term  of  imposed  silence 
was  drawii^  to  a  dose  Mr.  PenneU  entered  the  class  room 
where  I  and  others  were  befogging  an  Italian  nobleman,  who 
had  undertaken  to  teach  us  French,  with  a  myriad  of  cross 
qu^tions  and  said  that  he  wished  Elthome  major  to  go  to  his 
study  and  await  him.  a  thrill  of  anxiety  ran  through  most  a 
wonder  as  to  what  next  evil  had  been  devised  for  me.  As  I 
passed  out  Cartwright  kicked  my  ankle  for  svmpathy,  and 
left  a  bnuse  that  remained  for  weeks.  Sundry  others  hit 
and  punched  at  me.  and  I  felt  a  rise  of  sympathy  behind  me 

To  my  surprise  Mr.  PenneU  remained  behind  in  the  room 
while  the  Itahan  nobleman  with  an  instinct  of  courtesy  closed 
the  door  after  me.  As  I  remained  a  moment  outside  the  door 
I  heard  Mr.  PenneU  start  to  address  the  class,  and  I  felt  it 
was  a  characteristic  meanness  on  his  part  to  attempt  to 
prejudice  my  feUows  against  me  before  I  had  even  hejmi  of 
my  sm. 

In  Mr.  PeimeU's  study,  to  my  considerable  surprise,  I  found 
irank.  who  had  just  arrived  there.    Apparently  Mr.  PenneU 

«  «1°P.*^  **^*  ^^*  ^o""^  ^th  him  as  he  had  with  me. 

..  X?*T       y°"  *^"^  ^®  ^*°*S'  J*<^^  ?  "  he  asked. 
Oh.  I  don't  know,  the  beast  I  'Tany  rate  he  can't  impot 
me  any  more.    I've  got  more  on  now  than  I  can  get  through 
tuis  term. 

Presently  "the  beast"  came  in.  He  was  fluttering  a 
td^[ram  in  his  hand,  and  a  preternatural  gravity  gave^an 
added  harshness  to  his  face.  He  placed  his  hand  beneath  his 
coat  as  he  addressed  himself  to  speech.  His  coat  was  always 
buttoned  by  its  top  button,  and  a  characteristic  gesture  of  his 
was  to  msert  his  hand  just  beneath  this  button,  with  the  thumb 
showing  on  the  outside  over  the  button.  It  was  with  him  a 
sign  that  he  was  on  his  dignity. 

"  Elthome  major  and  Elthome  minor,"  he  began,  "  God 
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uncanny  beginning  perturbed  us  but  £ff       •  ourselves,  this 
this  was  probably  the  effert  he  h.V    •  u' J"  *^«  ^^k.    As 
drew  himself  erect  and  ,SL      "*"*.  "^^^  *«  produce  he 
mystification.    '^You  are  vonn^"  T*^.^'  half-threTtening 
is  quite  likely   T  ^v  hf/  k^/5*-*^«  two  of  you ''--5f 
peaihment.S4^y„^^«  bnd^ed  a  little  at  the^Srft  1^ 
older.  He  never  7u^S2^'  „«^' ^°"  ^  ^^  when  you  gr™ 
ancient  tag  bro£tbS?.^^''^P*  ^°'*  our  good  "    ThS 
and  to  lode  a^y  f^oSs^r,^?"  *°  fidgefrour  f^t 
waved  the  telegr^  X.^^..  !w^i£"^^^  7^-    Theihe 
from  your  aunt.    You  m^  botS  J    V^^'''^*^^  telegram 
once.    God  has  been  S^  to  Ju"\*°  I?  "P  *°  ^ond^S 
father  and  yom-  S£^        °  *^^^  *°  ^^self  both  your 

^^^^^^^^^^.^^^^^  news  Should 

successful,  for  FranklSd  m^f  ?' ^JS^^f  ^«  "Mainly  was 
?yed  and  mmioved.  OrdiS  i^H??  **  one  another  dry! 
inconceivable  enough  but  toM  i  I  ^  T"^^  have  been 
by  that  erect,  hard  ^^e  S^  I  ^  '5  •  ^'  ^^^  "  ^^«^d 
cant  speech  and  bruSHS^V^^^Il"  ""^  "^"^  with 
{^^^  that  always  hurt  3^  and  W^^fK^""  °^  ^^  ^« 
fortable.  To  have  sniegered  in  hJl «  ^^*  ^^^  '^t  "ncom- 
unthinkable  folly,  in  S  of  ?h^nf  •  "^"."^  ^°"^^  ^^^  beSi 
onus.    Except  for  thaUtWnkweS/h^^"^^-^^^^  ^^ 

t-t  rr^S  '^^^.;i\^^^^^  "  he  said. 

the  grace  of^God  than^o^''  f fcriSf^^Jhat  more  needs 

TJ^iT-'^  you  punishment  ?bu  W 'n  ^°^' '  '  have 
truth ;  you  are  the  ringSder  of  m^v  T-  ^o«<=«P«on  of  the 
leading  the  other  bo^S«v     ™'^h^«^«  your  donnitoiy 
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occurrence  in  the  world.  What  is  to  be  done  with  you.  boy  ? 
If  He  can't  reach  you,  how  is  it  to  be  expected  that  I  will  ? 
And  you,  Elthome  minor,  I  am  afraid  your  brother's  influence 
has  corrupted  you,  but  you  are  little  better.  How  many 
lines  have  you  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  sir." 

"  And  how  many  hours  in  ?  " 

"  I  forget." 

"  There  you  are  !  "  He  turned  to  me  again.  "  You,  I 
know,  can  have  no  time  left  to  yourself  for  the  rest  of  the  term. 
I  have  even  thought  of  having  you  put  out  of  the  team,  but 
Jameson  has  persuaded  me  not  to."  My  heart  fell  at  this : 
Jameson,  I  may  say,  was  the  captain's  name.  "  Well,  it  is 
useless  my  saying  more  at  the  moment.  Go  to  your  room, 
the  two  of  you,  and  Mrs.  Pennell  will  come  and  pray  with 
you." 

Surprised,  and  relieved,  to  think  that  we  were  to  be  let  off 
with  so  short  an  interview,  we  went  upstairs  to  the  cold 
bedroom  more  like  the  victims  of  punishment  than  the 
recipients  of  sympathy.    The  chief  matter  that  occupied  my 
thought  was  not  the  sorrow  that  had  come  to  me,  that  seemed 
strangely  remote  and  uiu'eal,  but  rather  the  few  hard  words 
with  which  Mr.  Pennell  had  touched  upon  my  delinquencies. 
It  struck  the  raw,  and  left  it  smarting,  to  be  told  that  I  was  not 
truthful.    There  was  colour  for  the  remark,  as  I  know :  there 
was   something   not    straightforward  about   me,  something 
that  preferred  the  turning  of  a  flank  to  a  frontal  attack,  untU 
the  moment  when  my  temper  and  doggedness  were  aroused ; 
and  this,  I  know,  this  sensitiveness  as  I  felt  it  to  be,  often 
appeared  as  a  falsehood,  although  my  very  being  cried  out 
that  it  was  not  wrong,  that  it  was  a  thing  that  might  work 
wrong  or  work  right,  but  in  itself  was  a  thing  not  undesirable. 
And  then  his  reference  to  me  as  the  ringleader  of  the  dor- 
mitory !    I  certainly  was  emphatically  its  leader,  but  how 
did  he  know  ? 

In  fact,  both  my  self-conceit  and  my  desire  for  a  privacy  in 
leadership  had  been  struck,  and  I  sat  on  the  edge  of  my  bed 
exchanging  one  bitter  thought  for  another.  Then  it  flashed 
on  me  suddenly  that,  whatever  Mr.  Pennell  did  or  did  not 
mean  by  his  enigmatical  talk,  this  much  seemed  clear,  that 
neither  father  nor  mother  would  be  able  to  come  home  as  they 
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s^Sl^tt  a'^ass^  ''™^"  -y  ^V>ng  though,  u,. 

ahil^coS;™^^  "^"'"  "■=  "»"^  »"'  *"»  pater  wUl  be 

at  us?^^'  ■'"''•  ''°  5"™  '"^  *h«  oM  beast  was  getting 
"  He  is  a  fair  beast  I  " 
"  He's  a  fathead  I  " 

for  very  shame     Yet  nT„™  T^  "°f  '""^  **  °"e  another 

as  she  was  pleasKd^iil^p^t     ""'*"■«  "■"  ''"^»' 
thepmer^bS? ^J^*  '^Z.^  "«  =*<»d  '■'  '"e  hall  while 

oddly  and  »  st,M~irLT  f  u  "■*  *«y  '""ked  at  us  so 
we  hid  dS,?^^,S;'"^:^«™^''"f  more  as  though 
(ortable,  and  of  nothing  =„i.^^  ",  *''°"'"eWy  uncom- 
sunshine.  Just  as  w  Z.  ?'-°"'  '\  "•"  '"=^  ^''^  >n<*  «l>e 
doorway,  and  Mrs  P«md^^hJ°r  <""•  ^?  «  ''<«d  in  the 

^y.  ytu  K Tm '''on'" ■"""^ '° '''  me  ouXa  shake.    I 

you  about  it     Bteth.,?ii.l,      Hepe  the  moke  didn't  preach 
back,  ar^'I  you  ?  •■      *'' *"""■«'' '    But  I  say,  you're  c^ng 
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huLr^^°^^'  '"P"^^'--  R-nsome.    He  made  me  feel 
;;  Rather !    'Tany  rate.  I  suppose  so  " 
..  I  say.  rotten  if  you  don't.''  ^       '^• 
^^  Rotten  isn't  in  it." 

*''•  Si^^-^--^^"  'wrJtr^?^^^  "-•  ^'^  -"'  or 

CtlSnX^s^rtifr^^^^^^ 

And.  as  he  wen^or  Se  fiSt  ?Le  fl^^'"  *^°  ^*  ^  t^e. 
me  hke  a  buffet  of  wind  a^is  ml  l"*""^^' ^3^  ^^^  struck 
we  sc>  in  the  train  as  it  <S2^*^  ^T'r  ^**  "  ^^s  not  tiJl 
truly  realised  thT^Tficanc^f  Z"^^  ^"??"'  *^^*  ^«  ««* 
the  order  of  things  for  us  ^^*  ^^^  ^  upturned 

The  afternoon  was  a  dull  onp  »rxA  *\.^  ^ 
carriage  diminished  yet  fortS  th.  liL^Tu"^"^"^^  ^^  ^^e 
The  carriage  was  dirty  thfnnhli !  ^^^  **"**  ^^^  abroad, 
and  the  snfell  mS  XL  td  ""^^^'^^y^  dim  and  faded, 
a  gleam  of  suSne  tL  flasw^^     ^'T^'^y  there  came 
mediately,  by  soiie  unaccoi^Jatle  ?^  *^«  T^age.     Im- 
mmd  went  over  the  v^nml%K"'"^"'"  °'  ^^ngS'  my 
I  saw  the  same  ray  of  t^^shine^fl  ,^1?^'  **"*^  ^'^^^o'*' 
carriage  I  saw  pLk  S Xi,;*^ SS^^/  ««^«  depressing 
but  with  it  all  I  saw  thi  fioI^J«^  /        ?^  **  ^^  «t  before  • 
then,  so  sweetly  troubled  ^r  °'  ""^  ^^  ^"'"^  »«  »he  sat 
at  our  uproar  as^tS  she^.w  P^^^'^'lV^^^^  protesting 
sorrow  Lt  was  in  Se  for^us  a?irth\'l."^  '^  ^^^  *^ 
Partmg.    I  drew  in  my  brSth%h«r^l^*  ^.°*^  °'  °^  first 
scene  seem,  and  so  vivid  wS^h'-^^^^^  so^entical  did  the 
me  that  the  figure  so  a^n.^oT.^'^u.  ^«"  '*  hashed  on 
never  to  be  seS^aLi!f    Vw^^  *""*  ^^^^le  and  pretty  vww 
it  was  no   ui:"tre  a^'X'"V'P'^'"^"^^^n.C 

broke  from  me.  andfhid  my  fece  in Z*  *  *°™*  °'   *^« 
iedge.  '""  ™y  '*ce  m  my  ann  on  the  window- 

^^Q»icldyF«„k„asa.„y,de.    "  I  «y,  J,cU  •  ,„  ^ 
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I»^"ta?ly  r '  '^  »'™  »«  ■»»""«  again  «  d,.  ™ 

"  Nor  tthi  ••"llf  Sf  '°°':.  '»  ™»«  ™  one  of  horrer. 

we  both  fou^t  ^t  o^'^l,"™-.."'^^"**-    And 
success.  ^^    ""  ***"•  without  any  too  great 

Mary  met  us,\„<,  m™  4foP'*,^r\°t  ""  "'?"""•    *""' 
hearted  and  kind  °  '  '"°™  ">"  »  wann- 

us'to  Kb  '^•"  "^  ^  ^«  ^aiO. »»  sl.e  found  us  «,d  toolc 

dinSsi^it^L'  '^i  *tt.nS'tSrr  '^"^-  ^ 

«ur,«i  inn,  toS  Wt  ^Sth  tV^lfulTSr.H'Tn"  ?^ 
morning— the  verv  mnmi™  «r.i.  j  '"'  'he  following 

it  seemld-they  Mt^Sh^hf! '*,?  ^V  we  were  on,  so  strai^ 
the  cablegram  tended  to  m^HTf*-  '■  "  "«=  «'<'«■■  S 
-:«  of^an'?"rl^X*ity     4^^ii:i?,.^ »'~«« 

that  la«  tS^h  ?n^^rL'  '"■?"'ation.    The  cat..tri,te 
«<  the  iir^  S?^*,'nTt'S.'"sSS  'Z^  1  'iJSie^  .'^' 

rk^n^aSl.^'rySSSS"'^'^' 
earnest  conversation    tJ^        "^  Aunt  Mary  in  voy 

punnuated  bv  re~«J^  •  '.  "'"'«»tion  that  wai 
thought.  TntStly'^'Sfnl  "5?  1"'  '^'^'  I  »t.  a,  they 
awal...    Icould'^.tchllTh^J.Z^^'^^r: 
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quickly  than  most,  at  aJI  times  of  my  life     I  w»  ««f  »*«^ 

I  saw  that  the  colour  of  the  env^pS ^/melfi^^'.u''^ 
were  smiilar  to  that  which  had  conv^ed  the  "^^^^^^ 

school.  '"^onaered,  too.  when  we  were  going  back  to 

had  on  us.  One  denrMscd  „.  th.  1  'J'  ""'  P»K<^"' 
and  groping  and  ^^uTmIi^" ^^'Z'^,'"^^ 
uncertainty  of  whit  was  being  SkSedn-^Hn^^^  '°  "" 
^«  ^sttain  during  the  moj^^^^  {SfSdL;;^; 

J'^eisrr'i^k'wLT^-tr/t^'rnf^'^Trs 

repeatedly  expressed  earh  ^'fhT  *u  ^"^  ^"^  ^  ^^^ 

balcTto  ^hooT^ts    anS  aSl    on^  T^^'"^  *°  ««* 

Uncle  Jacob  called  me  int^his^udv  I  w^Jt^^*''-  *"?«" 
something  critical  was  bein?  breath  J  Z^a  ^^^^  ^^^ 
merciless  pinch  on  mv^r™  ♦  ''feathed.  and  with  Frank's 
matter  was  ^  *""  *°  ^'^  ">«  ^^^^^^s  whatever  the 

intorhe%{g:tableTX""lU  ^t"  °^V^^"^  *^^  ^ouse 
doors.  and^llTppUances  n^e^^^tn^T  h°^' ""^  ^°"^^^ 
A  thick  carpet  over  all  th?^^^  to  shuttmg    out  noise. 
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and  paintings,  while  the  fourth  side  was  alm««*  o  .«  *• 
airay  of  windows.    It  was  on  f  w^,!^k    u  ^.*  continuous 
tables  of  the  same  hdghT?n  ^h^ide^f  ^  ^^  ^  ^^'  ^^^ 
drawings  and  design?  ^®  °^  '*  ^*"^  ^^^  various 

an?"si|nS^tVn?ro':„t""ffi^^^£.^^.  °P-«*  the  door 
on  orfirst  ^t  t°oTondon'  '  TheS"?  ^d  JSlTf  ^^^'^  '• 
luxury,  and   felt  on  th^  «,k«i^  .     thought  upon  its 

towardk it ^d?s owner    H^Ihi.'^"'!^?**    contemptuously 

Now  there^  noTther  to  ir^^^^^^^^ 
debonair  defiance  of  the  sli^h?v  S'^?  «°"*^Pt  ^^  ^^  fine, 
coloured  cheeks  Ind  AaslSl^^'^^No^H^^i^lLl^'  "^"^ 
under  the  power  of  that  irrit^hh'  a  ^  ^  ^**^  ^"  Passed 
by  reason  of  its  o>^  st?enSlnJ.?°T*°*  ^-dominant 
of  a  superior  positlSi  iTas  a^^fn'^.^"^  ""J  *^^  ^»^«»-d 
comfortable  rLm  SmedTefor^meti^'  *"^  '^**  ^**t. 
sinister.  ®*°^®  ™^  ^*h  an  aspect  almost 

ope^rtrd:ir^:;r^^7d":  m^^  *^^-  K-^^  ^-^^  j-°^ 

immediate  instinct    thft  1   chTnee   f^        '  ^  ^"'^  °"  "" 
It  was  not  tUl  we  wf^r^  iL*t  '^  „".S^.  "^d   come  over   him. 

thisstroi^lyen^i^to^S^^^  the  room  that  I  felt 

fire  I  saw  that  I  iSd  nS  tn  H^^    Jt  '*'    ^'  ^^  ^t°«d  by  the 
His  black  hairVnd'lLX':rer™'  -^'  but  a  macLe. 
that  had  once  looked  as  thon JhTc^^'     "'^  smirking  smile, 
was  now  hard.  Ton^,:^' ofTts    trenX  Tn^'l  'Z  'T'^'' 
jaw  drew  down  pulling  the  che^k  Sf*s  >      ^^'  ,f^  ^^^  'o^er 
times.     His  hands  fiXted  w^^h  n^i     '*'  ^''^^^^  ^^"^^^  a* 
his  eyes  as  theyXhrmlnrflashed'Sitr fi*^'  mantelpiece; 
a  strange  look  of  befevoKe  Sml       ^  ^'"^'  """t  °^  ^^ch 
that  one  called  beSnce?n  3.  n^""  'f™^^  something 
it  was  not  so  ,  a  CevoLce  iF^^  1  strong  instinct  that 
thebordersof  spite^lnlss  toLi^'*!rt":'^'  ^^^^  '"^^ed  on 
failed  to  lure.    Ke  Sed  oTm/r'^/'u^V"""'" "  ^^^^  ^^^^r 
had  subdued  my  wSl  ^hb  rufh/  /  ''*  ^^*  ^^  though  he 
in  his  favour.  aJtua^  v  befo;rh  Ai J"  ^^^^^  "^^  P^-^nality 
he  had  treated  m^lfc  ^^^^.^^  ^He^had^"  ^Vf^ 

busmessattitude.    Previously  he  UdU"^  t'lL^T^^^^ 
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m 


he   was   about   to    treat   me  like  one  of 


his 


being,   now 
clerks. 

^r^'^f'  ^^^^'  i"?"^  ^^  ^^^«  ^o  think  about  you  eh  ?  " 
So  he  began,  looking  quickly  at  me,  and  then  loSe  back 
agam  on  the  papers  that  he  fingered.  ^      ^^ 

J^  made  no   reply.    What   reply   was  there  for   me  to 

th^f\!'^''^  cabled  to  Ceylon."  he  continued,  "and  I  learn 
py:;1,r:^i;lrn':t  ve^werundeLtM^S 

wiJ^t%TaVtt^^Vtii?.?srhXeTf^ss'^:  *'rifaV°  ^^"  "^^ 

tiinr^H^^rf.  ^'  -^  -  haVraSept^'L^r^^^^^ 

Si^C^'i^".  ^^^  *^^  ^«  t°  ^^t  the  Spshot  of  dlthis 
should  be.    Having  aUowed  sufficient  time  for  the  effect  of 

like  foT?  •' ' ''  ^°"^" '  ""^^  y°"  ^'^^"S^*  ^hat  rou  would 

«,iS!.?!^f"!^ '    ^  '^'^  "°*  ^*  **^**  t"ne  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  {Of  Jgone  conclusions,  so  1  said  eagerly :  ''^"'^ 
Yes,  I  should  like  to  be  an  orator  i  " 

Then"  l!:  i\'^;^7''«'  ^'  ™  »^"-  ""^  'y«  ■-  «  moment. 
'  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

intoTy  voTce  a^s"/  lepuT  ^'^  '"•    '  ^"^  ^^  "^"^*^  ^^^^^-^^ 

Either"  whii'^^T  ^'^  ^^^-    I  '**°^^  "'^^  *o  influence  people  • 
irrSiV^  ♦K      ,i  '*''*•.'*''  *^*^  attempted  note  of  aS^on 
^1      f^  ^^  °*^  ™^"'  ^°^  ^  ^^  Ws  beautifully  pink^heeks 
turn  a  fierce  red  at  the  cheek-bones  ^ 

Don't  be  a  fool,  boy  !  "  he  broke  nut     "  a„j  ..  u 
•peak,  do  so  more  rwpertfully ^'  "*'       ^""^  '"''*"  y°" 

sa^nHt'c'^Xl  ^r^'  b^^.^on^l^Wng  about  his  way  of 
saying  rt  cowed  me.    It  was  as  though  virtue  had  gone  out  of 


''.^m-  'iKf.-i' 


me. 
on 
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A  long  sUence  ensued ;  as  I  had  nothing  to  say.  he  went 

you  S  tS  °  Wh'.f^  ''  *^*  '■   ^  °^*or  ?    My  boy. 
It  was  foS  I  WM  nr""  ^y  ^'?^  ^"  <>^^or  ?^' 

upon..  I  rem^berlIon^^:^^J^^^>^.'^  ^P"''^ 
great  criminals  accordinR  to  thrSi^f  .E^V  *  denouncing 
on  me.    But  these  we™  of  li,.i!  ,         ^"^  personality  had 

n.y gestures wh'^l'S^„°',^'^rry13K''  Inil"  ""'" 
I  to  tell  all  this  to  Unrl*.  Ta,«,.K  a     T  /   uI^.^J-     ^^^  ^o^  was 

told  them  to  moC  had  s^e  1  ved^  ^  '''"f"^  ^^^"  ^^^^ 

inarticulately  about  "  mv  amb  Z  ■'  a^d  ••'"''"^^  munnured 

with  other  (^jointed  p^^ofthat  ilk        '"'"^"^  ^^^'•" 

J^tTon'^^f^^i":^^^^  ^"^  --  -o-«  than  his 

;^You  don't  Ka^rS'ittrouT^^^^^^^^^^ 
Having  crushed  my  mind  by  the  weS  of  ZTL       f'^' 
with  tunewom   phrases     " 'S^hiT  ^  .        '"^' ^  *«"*  on 

don't  know  Xt^t^e^want   thev  ^S^^'^''^^  ^5^' 
than  they,  to  make  uj th:^rUl^rt1let "  "^^L^ 

though  he^^dnormr^etrmur'hlv''^'*  movement,  as 
a  little  obviou.    "  D^'t ^o^'tS's^^^'?  °""  ^'^*'^'  '^  ^'"« 
I  could  feel  him  forcing  me  to  say  yes  :  so  I  said  it 

/«u  wiouia  come  into  my  own  business  for  a 
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short  timt,  in  order  to  gain  some  business  experience.  Then 
1  should  have  you  under  my  own  care,  and  you  would  be 
SUafo^iS^'^''^'^'^'    Now.  don't  you 

I  felt  just  as  though  I  had  been  thrown  into  a  cdd  pond 
JTJSfif?  °1X  clothes  on :  cold,  clammy,  helpless  and  1^- 
o?hd  lessn  '  ^^^  **  "®  *°  increase  my  feeling 

Then  a  horrible  thought  struck  me.    "Not  now?"  I 

;.'  S®°'.5?*^®  y?^  ^^®  decided,  the  sooner  the  better." 
^^  Shan  t  I  go  back  to  school  ?  " 

.'.'  p°  *°y  ^'  *^*'s  out  of  the  question." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  " 

''  I  want  to  go  back  to  school,  uncle." 
at  Vw?*  >:ob's  eyes  hardened  a  little,  and  his  jaw  dropped, 

'•^o/^*  ^^^^f  r.^?'"  ^  ™°™««*  o»-  two,  then  repS 
o  t„^  ^  ^^®^  *^'^^  's  ^o""  the  very  best."  He  wiited 
t^u^^^^^^'  ^°:  then  went  on  :  "  I'U  take  you  down 
mysdf  m  a  few  days,  but  you  need  not  start  regularly  tiU 
Mon<ky  week.  Frank  will  go  back  to  school  befo^S" 
«*♦!?*"!?'  more  was  said,  and  "  emember  stepping  out 
?o  ^^n'tT}^  '°^;;  ^°*°  **"^  ^'^"^  P*^«  that  led  back 
^  IJeiX  mfni^  "^l^  *"  "J^  "  •  ^^°«  °*  loneliness,  such 
Sf  Undl  ?«?nK^^.T°H°^'  °  resentment  against,  and  fear 
ot   Uncle  Jacob  could  not  displace.    The  passage  was  dark 

et"nLli^''°^^'  '  7r  ^'!!^  along  a?S;  crnnd  of 
m!So^-  •  ^^«n .tJ^ose  daydreams  in  which  I  imagined 
SSfnl^  *^'  '"'P""^  Hf*^  °^  throngs  faUed  to  come^my 

01  working  under  Uncle  Jacob  came  upon  me.  It  onlv  weitrhed 
me  down  hopdes^y.    There  was  only  Frank  I  coSd  JS  to 

h^lJ  ^h.  ri±f- P'r^y^  ^ '"  °'"^^'"  t«  be  able  t?address 

drl'>^^?lJ???** f  7°"^*  T  .  ^°"''"  ^^^>'^  "»«««"g  about 
"  wSLl  Wtt  ^^  i*P^^^  ^  ^'^"S  "myself  into  a  big  chair. 
JVhat  had  Uncle  Jacob  got  to  say  ?    And  don't  talk  so 
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J'a^^  If?  *^*  as  big  a  pig  as  Bertie.    Worse,  because 

"  I'm  not  to  go  back  to  school." 

•'  ?i  i^K '  "    .'^J^.^  a  wail  of  trouble  in  his  voice. 
..  „  f  ^°\^  go  mto  his  business,  straight  off." 

^^J^  ^»  *^^.*°  commiserate  with  one  another.  And  so 
we  fac«i  the  situation  with  words.  But  it  was  not  to  be  put 
on  with  words.  ^ 


i^H\  .!■ 


ACT   II 

LOVE  AND  LIFE 


THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  FINDING  MY  FEET 

time  at  scZT  Mr  PeZu  h«T  ^^ ''^^"g-    ^  wasted  my 
what  education  wa^thoueh  ,n  t h.TV^L'!™°*?  '^^  ^  ^o 
was  ably  assisted  b^eSri^v^'  1°  ^  *™^'  ^^  «no«nce 
Within  two  vSrs  all  T^!?  ^  °^^  schoohnasters  in  England, 
gotten.    I  rSb:r^L':2^^:'orT^?J^°^        H^-^V  for- 
me when  I  read  it  in  a  mnS^.^S     i  ^°^^*^s     puzzling 
in  an  encyclopScia  3id  f  Slit  th."^^.  ''^'"  {  *"™^  '*  "P 
terms  it  had  bSn  fhe  teiTo,^?VrVK^*  ?''  "^^y  *^^  ^earj? 
mind  that,  but  There  is^ne  mS^r  ^h^^l'"    ^^°  »°*  ^^  «^"^^ 
bitterness.    For  v' rtil  b^vo^d   h.  nf    *"*'  °^*""  ^^"^  ™« 
became  completely  effacS^and  T  L^*  '"'"'^J^  °*  ^«  n^«' 
life  to  recover  the^(2tkevtntw  ***7  "^e*-  had  time  in  my 
had  even  enjoy^  hL  at -h-  "^^^^^^^^^  ^ 

the  rich  catesofSsp^tw  had  ?i  "^^'J"  ''  *°  ^^  "»"<^h.  for 
bats  as  was  possible  SYt^  Tr""  ^^""^^^  "^^  ^rick- 
memory  of  wandSL  foTeLr  fn  .k  ^'f^  ^^'  *^«  hideous 
of  the  verb.  wi?h  Mr^P^ineH*.  H  /^^^K^^i^'^^^^^  labyrinth 
to  make  conf^sSi  woSSonnH^f**^*  ^^'^  ^*  ever^f  bend 
the  only  mem^  S  o?  w^nd^'  ^'?*^"'  *°°'  ^^">shed, 
discomfort  do^a  iZ  a  l.TnfT"^  T**'  ^  '^^  ^"^  ^^ 
Of  findmg  a  verb  th'^t^^sh^^S  maLTt"lS:;"  ^f^^.^t^: 
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THE  DIFFICUm  OF  FINDING  MY  FEET     „ 
achieved,  but  we  twSm^famiuf r  f'v*"''  *«  »"•  only 

of  a  tenn  I  had  never  knTwn  whaM?!,!^!.^*  *^^  ^^^ 
unfettered  by  impositiom  Tf^fo  VT  fu*°  ^""^  *  moment 
that  our  captSL^  could  ';„ai^^^^^^  ^^  ^*"^°^*  ^^^^ty 

footbaU  practke     I?  mn.?^h=?*  *°  "^^mtain  inviolate  oii 

(it  assurSlly  was  not^omic  to  '71^  '°"'^'  *?  ?"  °"*^^^ 
slipping  away,  slipping  ^vu^lr^  '^*,?"'  ^^^""'^  ^°"« 
tion  of  impodtions  an  aS',,l^,?f  f»,  ^«*^^""^  accumula- 

began  with  tSe  to'day^f^to  It^^^^^  '*?"  °^  ^^^*» 
avail  trying  to  reduce  tlfe  oil?  Tf  «,«  i7^'  "^^  ^^'* '  <>'  no 
more  q^c^y  than  ^V  L^d  reduce!?  1^^^^  ^7."^'  ^flf 
code  each  term  was  reckoned  ^closing  its  account'^rth -^^l" 
The  only  true  education  T  r»«,o«,K    '^  «s  account  with  itself. 

of  one  or  L„  t^'l^nJZt^T^Tr'mL"''^''^. 
the  memory  of  him     All  tha  r J*  fr'^™'-  Warner,  and 

by  no  mea?s  4rt^ble  wUe  ;?kh  f,%H^''^^  ^^*''  *h*»"^h 
that  is  tolerawf  Yet  iTunk  thrill  ^^  "P^^  T^  °^  ^^ste 
js^not  comparable  w^hVhe  she^wXToMh  *'°^  ^^^ 
followed.  During  the  two  d^ys^t^^^nk  Ut  Io^k  *^J 
was  so  utterly  miserable  and  d^LonSlat??h«l  t  '^^'^'  ' 
glad  when  the  foUowing  MonSv  m^^  ^  "^^^  °"^y  *<» 

was  led  up  by  UnrK^fCneTs^lS'^'ir^'  ^"^  ^ 
houses  in  Yhames  Str«t  at  the  back  ofOn^n  "  w'^'^'c"^^'*- 
at  Which  offices  he  present^  tin'setHS??  "^^^n^Ir^ 
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regularity  not  later  than  nine  o'clock  of  a  morning.  All  the 
way  up  in  the  train  he  neglected  his  daily  paper  in  order  to  get 
my  nerves  into  a  jangle  by  informing  me  of  the  responsibility 
and  importance  of  the  step  I  was  about  to  take.  He  continued 
this  even  as  we  walked  through  the  great  swinging  doors  into 
the  artistically  decorated  vestibule  showroom.  Then  he  flew 
into  a  towering  rage  because  the  clerk  who  had  the  charge  of  it 
could  not  be  found.  A  little,  pale,  elderly  man,  with  a 
moustache  nearly  as  large  as  his  jaw  hiding  half  his  face, 
appeared  at  this,  and  sought  to  mollify  him. 

"  But  where  is  Tozer  ?  "  Uncle  Jacob  asked  in  a  half-scream 
of  anger,  his  face  even  to  his  forehead  flushing  hot-red. 

"  I  don't  think  he's  up  yet,"  faltered  the  little  man,  in  a 
very  paroxysm  of  fear.    "  I'll  go  and  see,  sir." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Tonson  !  "  The  little  man,  who  was  pre- 
paring to  leave  the  stricken  field,  was  held  back  by  this.  Uncle 
Jacob  looked  on  him  as  though  he  would  have  struck  him. 
The  little  man's  state  was  pitiable  to  see.  Having  held  him 
thus.  Uncle  Jacob  then  went  on  :  "  Not  up  yet  ?  What  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

As  this  was  clearly  a  difficult  question,  the  little  man 
merely  said : 

"  Yes,  sir  1 " 

"  Why  isn't  he  up  ?  " 

"  It's— it's  not  yet  nine,  sir  I"  The  little  man  pulled  out 
his  watch  as  he  spoke,  as  it  were  in  corroboration,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  large  ornamented  timepiece  hung  on  the  wall 
over  our  heads.  Moreover,  a  hard,  red  line  across  his  forehead 
was  eiridence  of  the  fact  that  he  himself  had  barely  arrived. 

"  Not  nine  yet  I  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?  If  I 
can  be  here  by  five  to  nine,  can't  my  staff  do  the  same  ?  " 

"  Yes.  sir  I  " 

"  Yes,  sir  I    You  are  a  fod,  Tonscm." 

How  long  this  vmprofitable  dialogue  vould  have  continued 
if  left  to  itself,  I  cannot  my.  Tht  litie  mw  was  getting  ashier 
and  ashier  of  hue.  the  pfrspirat,  n  standing  on  h's  forehead, 
while  Uncle  Jacob  was  getting  redder  and  redd^ .  It  was  as 
though  one  were  feeding  on  the  other.  :^t  at  tliat  naoment, 
Tozer,  the  subject  of  <fe<trussion,  walked  m 

He  was  .  tali,  shoe*  headed,  red  haired  boy,  with  a  com- 
plexion like  a  girl's,  ^nd  a  nose  thrust  forward  at  one,  as  it 
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hS*o  j?  continual  contempt,  showing  the  nostrils.    He  was 

puUed  up  mth  a  scant  respect  for  theCity  o!  LoS  ^e^ 

re^vL°"l7a!l';i°'"''',  **'■*  "■■■  Ton=on  with  a  sudden 
J^jf  authomy,  and  an  accompanying  slight  revhS 

^o^|«r^tfru^'ej£„r"'''^-'-°-^- 

all  ••  c  •  ^^l  ^°  "^«  and  discipline  in  this  olace  at 
^i.i^r^'S-  '^^'^'  ^"*^^«  J^cob  Pl'^^ed  off  on  the  ^v 
wC  h»H  ^'  '°^"'  ^"^^°«  "«•  ^  ^o^of  three  neSh*^? 
JiLTJ^'l^^uy  conception  of  the  next  thing  trko  SThe 
S  S^^J^f ''^^  the  door  leading  to  the  stf  ii^!  tie  m^or? 
ticMy'^f^:^^':^,'^.'^-^-  t'^n.ed  about  and'S 

Jesaid'atoncetrM^Sonin^voLe"^^^^ 

woniS^^'   ^'^"   '^P""^  ^°"^"'   ^^  ^^stressed  and 

•jThen  for  goodness'  sake,  haven't  I  got  enough  to  do ?" 

Wl^t  the  new  crescendo  was  that  was  a->^  can^L 

l^l^J'^^J^  i^yoom  m  gr^t  fear.  Whereupon  Unde^jS 
as  suddenly  orgetting  him.  turned  to  Tozer  and  sSd  "^  ' 
.nmiS-^""'  .1'^  ?y  nephew.  Jacob  Elthome.  Find  him 
omethmg  to  do  about  the  showroom  for  to-day.  whilTl 
think  of  a  department  for  him."  ^ 

bore^^rrni^h  ^"'^^  ^^'2^  ^°°^  *^n  ™y  tawny  guardian 
^ILTthe  wa  1  th'^Tn""?'  °Pf  1'"F  "  ^^««  P^^t^t  lean? 
m  ^it  detS  '  "^"P^^y^^  ^'°«  »n«  a  sketch  finished 

nni.'^fJll'l}^  ,°^  that,  eh  '  ••  he  asked  me.  with  a 
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'j  Looks  like  a  fireplace,"  I  ventured. 

"  It  is  a  fireplace."  There  was  rebuke  as  well  as  triumnh  in 
my  tawny  friend's  voice.  *^ 

"  Yours,  I  suppose,"  I  said,  affecting  great  unconcern  in  my 
voice,  as  though  I  were  in  the  confirmed  habit  of  meetinc 
artists.  ^ 

"  Mine !  Good  heavens,  I  wish  it  were  I  I  can't  draw  fc. 
nuts.  And  he  stood  back  and  gazed  on  it  approvingly,  his 
head  a  httle  to  one  side.  ^^ 

This  frank  avowal  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  understand  his 
strange  enthusiasm,  but  it  left  the  field  open  for  a  frank 
expression  of  my  opinion. 

.'.'  Ir^y.'.  **  **^  S®*  to  be  a  decent-sized  room  to  take  it." 
Yes,    came  his  slow,  deliberate  answer,  as  though  even  so 
much  of  a  disparagement  of  his  idol  was  to  be  deplored     "  But 
then,  you  see,  it's  not  to  be  a  cheap  thing. ' ' 

"  5"*  if  .people  had  a  room  large  enough  to  take  that,  don't 
you  thmk  it  would  be  ever  so  much  better  to  have  one  of  those 
^P^<^|s^:^caji  get  right  inside  of?    They  are  ever  so  much 

"  But  you  mustn't  say  that." 

It  took  me  a  short  while  to  understand  the  full  meaninc  of 
his  sudden  expostulation.    Then  I  said  •  ^ 

''  Why  ever  not  ?  " 

..  J}^  ^  ^y  °"®  ®^  *^®  '^s'  favourite  artists." 
Oh  I  •'    I  said.    The  news  left  me  cold,  but  it  certainly 
distressed  me  considerably  to  find  that  the  fear  with  which 
Uncle  Jacob  had  imbued  me  some  ten  days  previously,  was 
the  general  state  of  affairs  here,  and  in  twice  as  acute  a  form 
It  drove  foreboding  into  my  thought.    Moreover,  the  terror 
produced  by  that  sudden  rage  of  his,  perplexed  and  baffled  me. 
I  had  seen  him  attempt  them  at  Hampstead,  but  then  Aunt 
Mary  would  immediately  withdraw  eveiybody  from  him.  and 
alusty  fury  m  an  empty  room  is  a  tiresome  proceeding  at 
r^i  J-     ?,"*  T°*"es  Street  they  seemed  to  sweep  through  the 
building  like  a  tempest.    It  didf  not  occur  tome  then  Xt  in 
1  tomes  Street  men  were  dependent  on  his  whim  for  bread  and 
butter,  wher^  at  Hampstead  they  were  independent  of  him. 

Sllw^K*^^  certain  arbitrary  obligations  in  the  one 
cajBthat  It  had  declined  m  the  other. 
While  Toier  was  showing  me  various  matt»s  of  interest 
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cavalry.  wuowea  it  up  m  person  as  with  heavy 

In  a  most  insolent  way,  too  " 
Insoent!    I  like  that. - 

mg  fignre.  He  had  no  pSence  a^d  w."  ""f^^l  '"^t  '"^^^  " 
But  what  he  lacked  in  subSanr!  t^  Z^  °^  ^'**^«  significance, 
m  vehemence.  It  was  nnil!  «k  ^*  ^n^^ea^oured  to  mke  wod 
that  he  imitated  L^Se^c^S^^r??  *?  T  *«  ^^^^ 
on  hmi.  he  sought  to  w2k  on  *k  ^^"^^  J^®**  nought 
Pnnt  of  the  mZ  he  LS  SSs  la^.  ^"^'^  ^'  The 
those  under  the  direction  m««nfJ^®«*"  "^^^^  him.  and 
unhappy  time.  I  thought  B^he^- J  n  f  "'""^  ^  continuSy 
effect  on  the  tawny  one  *  '^'*  °***  "^^  to  have  much 

"  tk"'*  ^'^^^^  *^ck,"  he  cried 
^h,  don  t  be  sUly  I  " 

™a^  ?,tl"S"S  f^i,'^'^  '^"^  to  b. 
could  gather.  Thev^m^t?  ''  ^*^  *^"®^«^'  Ltd..  as  far  as  I 
question  and  ^7e^tl"{^er"2^''''>^^^^^ 
Wl  something  quite  exterior  to^^^  °'  venom. 

TJat  something  on  this  ZUhn^J^fu^  interrupted  them 
telephone  in  a  comer  of  th?r^"  ^^  '^^  ""^  of  a  small 

,  Afte^Vsh'^rt'To^'uy  J^TS  ^  ^^"i^  ^o  answer  it. 
Tonson:  "  He  wants  3.  «  Vu  .   .  ^^^^  and  said  to  Mr 

■"«  someone  to  leap  out  onWm.    ^I^/fc."  S???*  «P«- 

••"*•■  WMder  cauglit 
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io  flSnS'  ^tZ^  h! V'^i^  L^""  '''  fi*  '''^'  ^"d  pricked 

Although  Uncle  Jacob's  discourse  to  me  in  the  train  had 
imtated  and  wearied  me  (an  effect  he  never  fSedlo  Sweve) 
It  had  none  the  less  mfluenced  me,  apparently.    At  least   I 
know  that  when  later  in  the  day.  some  kind  o  re^a?  task 

f^thnc  ^l"°"i'?*f  d  °^  addressing  envelopes,  attaching  stainps 
to  those  whose  distance  won  them  that  distinction,  and  deliv^- 
ing  Che  rest  myself.  Time-worn  maxims  about  the  respond- 
un£°/h'*H-  *^?S«^?^d  only  have  angered  me  the  Sea  . 
under  the  direction  of  the  youth  whom  my  coming  was  to 

stamped,  and  arranged  for  delivery  the  following  morning 

the  correspondence  and  the  invoices  as  they  began  slowly  tf 

filter  through  in  the  early  afternoon.  -^      6  "  ^°^^y  ^° 

"  This  part  o'  the  job  ain't  much.  I  will  say."  explained  mv 

""'  r;-,  Tu       ^*^^^"^  «*^P^  «  »°  job  for  no  oS^  But  v™J 
wait  tiJi  the  morning  comes  !"  oui  you 

Ju^Kl"  ^.s^id  non-committall3^  half  in  youthful  loftiness 
half  with  my  unagmation  far  afield  in  scen^  where  I  was  the 
digit  to  events,  not  a  mere  cypher  delivering  letters. 

Yus !  Not  that  I  won't  say  on  a  wet  day  it's  rotten  but 
on  a  fine  day  to  be  able  to  go  out  and  fool  about's  a  bit  of  ^ 
nght.  A  good  mike  jus.  suits  your  'umble.  that  I  wiU  sav  1  " 
mpl^fL^r.?  ^P^^.«?«on  of  the  joys  of  my  task  afi^ted 
Si  J;  lirr  ^  "fh^  '^^l  ^'«"«"*  *"d  admLble  thing,  as 
«i^-?^^'  ^u^  '*  would  have  ust  suited  me  no  less  thSi  it 
mnt  ^  Y'^'H  ^^°"  ^  ^^  *°  ^«P^^^«  *»d  upHft  to  better 
!^^l*  ^,"*  ^*  .*^^  "'f™^''*  ^  was  chiefly  impre^ed  with  the 
thought  of  making  a  figure  in  the  worid     Even  the  wish  to 

cfroffi''^^"^  \"^.^^^  ''""^*  ^^^y  i"  that  flaJSe  Th  id  a 
of  an  office  was  but  a  very  fraU  second  best  to  the  moving 
spectacle  that  lay  under  the  eye  of  an  orator.  But  fZl 
?^.aV:^  importance.  And  it  was  for  importance  I  Sd 
I  grudged  every  minute  sorting  letters.  I  was  wiUimr  to  toil 
early  and  late,  to  spend  and  be  si>ent.  had  I  prtSriou^^ponS 
bUities  on  my  shoulders,  and  ^reat  thin^  S^f^S^mv 
every  decision.  S«ne  subtle  wand  hadltruck  me.  and  Se 
boy  who  had  burned  to  be  first  in  the  football  field  and  then  to 
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fee'Sty^^^^^^^^  own  greatness,  had 

I  was  but  little  con^iS  this  a?fh.?  '"  *^!  ^"^  °^  ^°no°n- 
in  itself  than  in  the  d^st^Jr^        !  ^i™.^  •  '*  was  less  evident 
hand,  and  I  wL  stUl  Hrll'*  '"^^^^^  ^"  ""^  ^f  the  work  in 
Larkin  again  Skefil  o^  mT"^  ^"'"^  °*^^^  *^^"^^  when  TiS 
..  No  peachin'."  he  said,  looking  round  at  me 
"  nS  volr'TK^  repndi^tel  hotly        ™'- 
youSoryLi^'mS^^^^^  "Still. 

say--.  WeUhatXutSf  st'a^pir.p' '^^^^  ""'  ^  -^ 
adroit,  yet  profound  iniDlicatinWfi^i"^  ^^^""^ ^^s  such  an 
change  of  subject  tCTSi°;  f  his  pause  awhile,  and  rapid 
closely.  His  Sng-rld  hSll'i  °^'"^".  ^^  ^  «*««  more 
gave  to  his  round  sLaU  head  .^^iv  ^^^  T^^  ^^°^'  ^nd 
cannon  ball.  His Cuth  was  S  ?/ "^-  V^^  "'^^"^^  ^^  ^ 
considered  delicate^cenf ThL    t?  '  '{"^'Sht  even  have  been 

was  not  smil^g  he  Sd  as  thnii^K  k'  "^""^  ^^"^  ^^««  h" 
he  pursed  it  np  gi^^P'^^^'  ^J^^e  about  to  do  so) 
effect  to  which  he  Sdb^  t'^S^'^'^^^y  r^t-«ke  look-an 
freely  freckled,  but  unHkeloT,^"^  "^k^^  "y^«-  He  was 
cheeks  were  r^j^red  l?,eTL^P^^  ^\°  ^""^  ^^«=Wed,  his 
about  him;  some'w  tS  Ti*  ^^^^^^^ng  quite  kindly 
This  was  added  To  %^  that'wTv  ""'^^^^  ^^^^^ 
coat  were  much  too  farge  for  hhS  ^'  '°^'  ""^  ^^•^*' 

a  Wt'e "flt^a^l^rai^^^^^  ^-V  and  ran 

hotly.  The  mS^'if^trrJ^^V/^^d  myself  blushing 
he  had  been  intelJi£ence  d^n^St!  *  ?  PenneU  >or  because 
for  I  thought  thatTwas  CfThl *° ^''i^^^J^*'  ^^^ «"  ^^' 
At  all  costs  it  was  nlii^rt  for  m.^f^f  ^"^  '^'  ^"^«  ^^r^' 

away  each  envelS^  wKh  Hs  stSn  frS^f^  ""'•  '""^  ^°^' 
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"  What  Ob   here  we  are  !  "  said  he.    "  Nab  hold  of  those 
envdopes.  and  let's  nip  out  before  the  jackdaw  gets  a  sSS 

oiP®  ^u"??]?"  "^^  ^^''-  ^°"son.  and  I  did  as  he  bade  n  • 
although  I  did  not  realise  the  perils  of  letting  hiiS  get  a  sight 
hotSi.  e^Pla^ned.  however,  as  he  hurried  us  out  of  the 

"The  jackdaw's  a  f?  t  cop  for  dropping  work  on  vou  And 
he  does  nothing  himseii  only  fuss.  I  copy  my  ddere  in  thS^ 
I  do-barring  the  fuss,  as  I  will  say.    He's  a  sort  S  L.r^A 

aS  "t&ir\^  ^n^^:'.?-P*  wWn  thrboTwan^TlS' 
yS^J^.^k^oVt^e'^^l^lliii^^^^^^  W^^*<^o 

J^^^i^}^^  Highland  Sodger  ?  "  I  asked.  Certainly  I 
began  to  find  something  lovable  about  Larkin  ^^^^  i 
Ole  fuzzy  out  in  the  shop  i  " 

;'0h!  Tozer?"  ^ 

"  Yus ;  and  what  a  name  to  be  struck  on  I     He  haH  fr^ 

w^^^^^Th^'"'H^''"^^"^^y«"•  La^^l  nii^spiit 

Why  I  knew  the  whole  journey  first  round ;  I  ain't  a  mm?  but 
I  made  hm»  trot  me  round  for  more'n  a  fortnet.  tUl  h^^t 
got  lU  on  me  he  was  so  savage.  Don't  think  he  faiew  the  r3 
^f  at  the  end  o'  it.  he  got  so  tied  up  expSim^^T^o 

The  very  conjunction  of  Tozer  and  Larkin  made  me  see  the 
huniourlessness  of  the  former  vividly. 

sJJ^if  ai^t  meant  foi  London  :  not  chaps  like  the  Highland 
Sodger.    He's  the  sort  that  ort  f  be  iSkin'  after  Seen  " 

i^and'oX  but"'"''  ^'^  ^^"«  ^^^"  mras  we^^^L 
in  and  out  of  buddings,  and  through  bewildering  short  cuts 

delivenug  letters.    "  But  he's  all  right    if  he  d^n't  tTr: 

over  himself  I    Smoke  ?  "  ^  ^^  *  *"P 

This  sudden  question  made  me  turn  round  to  see  him  nro- 

^.  .mar5    4^^  ^J^^  ^°*'*^^°-    Presently  cloud«  of  smoke 
\j^e;g»ng  from  his  pipe,  his  nose  and  his  mouth. 
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.'  y.?^J^^  ^^  ^"  ^^  fish  with  that  pipe." 
Stiui"  nlte Vfegl  •'  '"*'•"  *^^  ^^^^  °^  ^  ">°™'"^'  '^  ^'Pose. 

A*'  fWc^K^'*  ^^^'^^Z  properly  yet.  but  I  may  as  well" 
At  this  he  produced  a  weU-stocked  cigarette  case  wSch 
se«i.ed  perplexingly  incongruous  with^his  nonttV^kan 
hS"h!f  1  ^^'  '""^  '^^'  ^°°^^^  ^  "  i*  ^^<»  been  hanSed  3^' tj 

"  Why,  what's  up  ?    Make  you  iU  ?  " 

m  a  .oi  ■'«*?»*  ^'"^  °?  ^i*'°^  *°  ^°^^  j"st  because  you  are. 
^,^^^^f^^^<>^ow-my-lesLdeTwaiy.    Not  much  !  " 
Ihat  s  why  most  people  do." 
''  Do  they  ?  " 

c»ll'*^°°'*  ""f^'i  °**y  ^y-    ^^s  cost  cash,  and  the  old 
sweep  s  none  too  free  with  his    ibs?' 

"  How  much  do  you  earn  ? ' 

"  Eight  bob  a  week." 

''  It's  not  much,  is  it  ?  " 

"  It's  more'n  I' earn,  anyhow." 

h,wlw?'**"  '^^^'^  .^'^^"^^  °^«'  which  evidently  made 
him  feel  there  was  something  to  explain 

<ho*^-^^®  ?^P^  "^^^  *^^y  S'^^  ™e.  and  that's  my  religion 
InHci^^  ^^""^y  "^y-  N°^  ^^  *h«  °id  sweep'd  come  d^SS 
anckome  and  give  me  a  quid  a  week,  I'd  seethe  didn't  1^ 

XJ'  .P'^*  ^'f^*,'^^  *  weekl-that's  no  cop  for  no  onV 
thatisnt.    So  I  take  care  he  loses  on  it.    Me^thamotw; 

"  What  about  your  father  ?  " 
"  Dead !  " 

'•  if  ^'I?"  don't  mean  you  both  live  on  eight  bob  a  week  " 

^  Something  like  it-with  a  bit  o'  sewin'." 
I  say,  that's  absolutely  rotten.    I  think  Uncle  Tacob'ii 
a  swine  to  let  a  thing  like  that  be."    I  had  ,,0  conSon 
of  wha^  hving  on  that  smn  might  mean  ;  I  only  knewX  I 

t^tf  5^,0  P'T"*^  'J  ^  "^y  ^*K«'  ^n<*  that  it  had  to  pay  for 
ties,  collars,  gloves,  fares  and  luxuries~in  the  terms  of  '  int 

htUe  though  I  realised  its  meaning,  at  the  thought  0!  LarWn 
and  his  mother  hving  so  while  Uncle  Jacob  colld  maintSS 
the  state  and  splendour  he  did.  "wmiam 
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A  V^^  °^ '  "  **"8  Larkin.    "  What  price  chestnut«5 1  " 
And  he  put  up  both  hands  as  though  to  Z^  thfmTmy 

«oH^"V^*'^  not  fair."  I  said,  brushing  his  hands  awav  for 
passers-by  were  beginning  to  take  note  of  us.  ^' 

Let  s  go  and  have  something  to  eat."    So  he  said  f  hmmh 

Rather !  "  said  he.     "  Won't  you  ?*    I  don't  s'pose." 
That  night  as  we  sat  at  dinner  at  Hampstead  dim  and  vaeue 

W^!  flL?H?."^"^*^"  ^°"^P^^*^  ^^«^ti^  comfort  sSSd! 
ing  us  floated  through  my  mind.    But  they  soon  floated  away. 


I 


II 

LIFE  IS  READY  TO  TAKE  SHAPE 

In  this  way  three  years  passed.    It  was  in  fact  thev  who 
passed   for  I  stood  still.    Things  about  me.  and  even  Jn  me 
changed  truly  enough  :  that  is  to  say.  for  instance  mv  sS 

SL'"  ^r  ^"^  '^'  '''^^^  t«  th«  bass  (to  n7infinTte 
satisfactioix)  and  m  temper  from  the  inquisitive  to  the  nert 
my  clothes  changed  from  the  boyish-cardess  to  the  dan<Ea?ai 
and  complete ;  my  airs  changed  from  the  ingenuoS  to  the 
assertive ;  and  so  forth.  But  so  far  as  an^me  CTow?h  in 
me.  any  growth  in  spiritual  significance.  wa^Jonfernld    I 

veS  in  tT^r  ^'  ^  '^^  ^*°°^  ^'  ^'^t^-n'  -"^  thus  my 'early 
years  in  the  City  were  even  more  of  a  waste  than  mv  fa„»i... 

years  under  Mr,  Pennell-for  there  a"  kast  Na!?,r,T.H 

some  «,rt  had  its  way.    There  h^'ta  jt^^d  „""cL^e  S 

Certainly  there  was  this  geographical  alteration,  and  chiefly 
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m  my  environment.  For  example,  the  City  has  at  last 
conquered  the  tawny  Tozer.  The  tweeds  of  freedom  and 
healthy  odour  had  gone  down  the  winds  of  yesterday Tnd  he 
now  wore  each  and  all  of  the  official  badges  of  serfdom- 

a^Ts'ufhar'fJ:  T^•V"?■?;r^  *^°"^^'  blacktuToat 
ana  sUk  hat.     He  still,  it  should  be  said,  had  the  decency  to 

^k  out  of  place  in  them,  but  that  would  pass,  and  he  would 

hands  but  he  bore  with  him  his  precious  sketches  to  make  a 
separate  department  for  their  care.    I  myself.  th^oSSi  an 

ISs'Slt'f  \T"''.';  f 'l^*  *^^  ^^-^^^^^  °^  otherra'nd  a? 
m!^!  2  *  ^^^il"^^*  *°  ^^  P«"y  and  unimportant,  had 
managed  to  reach  a  small  department  that  had  the  Weat 
advantage  o  brining  me  into  touch  with  most  o?  the  aSsS 

In^hW^'''^  ^°'  *?'  ^-  ™^  *^^k  pleased  me  as  mS  2 
anything,  inasmuch  as  it  compeUed  me  to  treat  as  eaual  S 
age  men  who  were  vastly  my  senior,  and  as  equal?n  pSion 
^?:^i:^Sll^\r,r^^  ^^^  -^^  thdr^amesTpS^? 

ari^inpffi^^^^ 

say  that  whatever  I  took  in  hand  to  do  I  did  weU.  a^at  tSie^ 

It/  ^T.i^'-^y  *^l^^  °^  '^'  ^"*  ^his  was  only  because  iTad 
not  found  the  thing  that  was  to  me  more  than  myself,  and  to 

no!.^'  u^^u'-  ^^^""^  ^"y-  '"deed.  Larkin.  by  a  trans- 
position, had  be.  ome  my  assistant,  my  sole  ass  stant  in  mv 

aXonT^'r^^  ^''A^^  ^  fraternisedWauseTe  was  strange 

and  odd.  and  devoted  to  me.    Beyond  him.  I  do  not  think 

here  was  one  to  whom  I  unfolded  my  thoughts     I  had 

moktand  tat '  'T""'  °'  1"^°""  ^^^'  ^^^^  ^ '-"  I  -^^^ 
f^A  u^  talk  and  eye  girls  of  an  evening  along  the  Heath 

I  cannot  ri!.l  Ih°  ■  ^^'^  ^  '^"  5^^*  vaguely  recall  their  faci. 
1  cannot  recal  their  names,  and  they  drop  out  of  all  sieni^ 
ficance  m  th  ^  lot  of  my  days.  ^ 

PeriodicaLy  I  was  lectured  by  Aunt  Mary  because  of  what 
t^rrlTf  T  ^«^P«0"s«ess.  Her  complexion  was  now 
parchment-pale,  her  face  was  thin,  but  there  was  a  S 

^wav'f^r.'  '"  't  '^^."^"^^  "^^  ^^^  ^''  ^"d  keen  to  get 
SdinrUncTe  jLt"' '  ^"^°"^  '"  *^^  "°^-  ^^-^  ^-. 
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"  An^  !     'V     ?  ^    ^^  ^^**  ^as  the  use  of  spealdnc  so  ? 

koto  when  you  are  asked  to  do  sc    JthinTyou  InTllkf 
S?t"yrSU^'S; -."^  ^  ^°-  °™  ™S^ '»  Sf*.'*'d 

me  an  uostart      ^An  T//»a«'+  t  u-        "»"••  'wy  way,  sne  calls 
wk«*"  "P^^*"-     *Vi*y  can  t  I  have  my  way  as  well  as  «hp  ? 

I  sAo//  have  my  way.  if  we  fight  all  the  week  for  if'    "^ 
I  was  more  nght  than  I  myself  knew     Fnt  t  k, 

brium  on  either  OTt'^tT^J^nt^  ^^  Tnti 

^:  V     ?°  ""  ""'y  **  °"«  '«t,  that  of  adeauacv     If  a 
^  be  adequate  to  lead,  he  is  worthy  to  lead-!2,Sver  Lt 

iJ."".,f?''°?.  ^^  *°°-  I  "ho  am,  as  I  truly  believe  fh. 

^f  =^^  &  s'r  to  ;^hr.4~'£ 

SSdrall'InirS^^^'^i^^jLI  ^or^  iors^-l^T*! 
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^Irf"^  °'  ^*  ^^^'  ^nd  Uncle  Jacob  f-om  restive 
stability,  were  always  striking  the  raw  oimysoST^v^^^ 
to  them  as  often  churlish  as  otherwise.  With  Unde^S^Sb 
the  result  was,  for  me,  admirable.  For,  bdne  bevond  W« 
Jr'^f^^nH't''""^'^'  I^^^thereforenot  ben^th  hLssurecfco^ 
hP  HiH  .I1  ^♦r'  T""*^^"  °^  "»«■    Instead  of  hanXme  as 

^tifwtis  :w:rtr:e'^^sS.ro^f  hSi^€''^^'*' 

^U^^.J^L'^k'i^^^^^^^^       l'se™u?n"tyX  n"^? 

d°Jr?Pl°V^'  reputation.  I  inducedmyseK  e^en  to  be^^^^^^^^ 
defiant,  which  further  increased  my  powW-orlnc^dDoS^^^^ 

^t^;'v:S^nrra^ctt-te^^^^^^^ 

npon.  *^      ^^  '™  image  we  gaze 

Yet  there  must  have  been  something  of  truth  in  it  »ii 
Fot  It  IS  undeniably  true,  as  I  have  said?  tiat  I  tad  bu   f^ 

care  voices  vrith  them  fTla^'L^I  a 'stmSU'lS 

^^^    -e^S^^otS^^'oSSeiSS 
grandmothers,  now;  but  at  any  rate  ifothpV      ithfl^!S^     ^ 
and  cheap  cigarettes  dared  no  more  than  lo      I?  fh!       ""' 

nere    agam    I    emphasised    my    aHenation    from    my 
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better,  but  the  s^^ax  d7ffpr.5  °"""T*'°"'  *°  ^«  ^^^-  ^^s 

restaurant  heLfdT^cvl^^"  TOsraVS^f  f  ^ 

So  my  days  sped,  and  so  they  might  ever  have  sned  «,,,« 
for  one  supreme  event  that  befeU  me  ^    '  ^^ 


III 
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caUed   I  had  all  +L^    r  '•  ,    department  it  may  be 

wished  in  thpm   T  w  +  "°-    ^^^  alterat  ons  he 

^cSrlS  i'„Tv"fiff  °r™'^  happLrSVe"  *IS 
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rLat.Tme^ffi^fL'^^"^^  "°*  ^^^^^  ^  ^<>^«"t'  bur  would 

over  their  work  than  t^La     -rl   ^  ?  '  .*^^^»§  no  more  care 
ing  of  trust  as  he  appeared  through  the  doorway  of  my  roow. 
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I  bad  at  first  chiefly  noticed  his  hands.    Thev  were  sfrone 

&l'Srthf -?«'.  '""'^  '"^y  "^«  thinTnd'^Si.^^ 
th?m  Sf  *J^^  '^^^  suggestion  of  nervous  poorer  in 
thm.  In  attire  he  was  always  negligently  clothed  in  soft 
fabrics,  even  to  his  shirt  and  collar  ^ 

me  cM?to  ^Sl'^  Pi^V"^esq^?  enough,  but  what  attracted 
me  chiefly  to  him  was  his  curious  mixture  of  calm,  strong 
self-reliance  and  utter  helplessness.  There  was^  iSn  ^ 
woidd  rather  have  been  with  in  the  extreme  of  ^n^r  or 

^«n;^'  ^'"'^  ^V^f  P'i"^  ^«  commanded  from  the  SiZ 
his  work  were  ndiculously  out  of  all  relation  to  their™rth 
HeTn^f  man  would  not  have  been  a  week  in  cS^ov^nW 
He  did  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the  fiim.    Indeed,  I  had  a 
shrewd  thought  that  aU  his  work  was  done  for  the  finn 

The  conversations  I  had  with  him  extended  over  a  wide 
range  of  subjects;  and  I  loved  him,  humanly  enough  becauS 

TTLa^P^  thoughts  as  of  equal  value  to  his  own.    I  e^n 

Sns  aidl^fr'  tr.'T  ^""^  '^^^^  alterations  in  W? 
iT^f\u  ^*h°^gh  I  ^o  not  remember  his  having  altered 
fustifi  J^r  '"  ^«^°'.d^«  v.ath  my  suggestions.  Sf  dwa^ 
justified  them  as  against  an  enual  point  of  view.    Once  in  a 

who  H,-H  !Tr^«°!?  °'  tJ^^nkiuln^  at  meeting  the^S  maS 

«Dr^on  if^?  '^'^\?^  ^  bumptious.  I  sSLbled  out  aS 
expression  of  gratitude  at  this. 

"  „!?"*'  "*y.?^^  ^y*"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  cahn  surprise 

3inT;,rA  *'  ''.^  "^Y  ^y  ^'  ^  ^ave  never  known  you 
venture  any  suggestion  that  was  not  a  just  expression  of  your 
pomt  of  >aew  and  that.  let  me  teU  you.  is  a  very  CTeat  S 

tlm^^Jv^i^^r  'tr'^'^'y  °'  P^P^«  "«  ^«n^««^?o  h^ 
riSS^l^-  "i^°"^^?^  "'^^^  **^"g  «>™e  other's  direction 
I^k  at  his  design,  for  instance  !  Your  criticism  is  the  v^^y 
you  see  It.  is  your  point  of  view.  I  only  want  to  sati^v 
myself  «iat  it  isn't  also  a  criticism  of  the  wa^y^  which  fhkve 
«cecuted  my  point  of  view.  If  it  does  extend  so  far  theJ  f 
rnust  give  proper  heed  to  it.  Only  I  don't  think  it  doS  in 
^w'^;""*^  "  ^'  «  •«•  ^^«"  ^  ^  entiUei  to  my  ^^t  S 
moment  tha*  you  are  to  yours.  It's  aU  a  question  of^S! 
sonality.    The  more  N-anous  the  personalities  that  there  arfat 
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-thZt'^'h}  when  I  say  thmiis  most  people  call  me  bumptious 
I^if  o    l^f  Z°''^  *^*y  *^o^  at  me     Even  the  peop^I  like 

Woe     ^^  *^^"^  ^*^  a^"*  evil.    And,  by  the  wav  it'* 

'^eo?,  ^uS  ^Sy'r-  '  ^^"  ^^  *^^  *-*^'  ^-  i"'wL^ 

wav^^'TciS^  was  like J.reathing  wind  blown  from  off  salt 

me  Sit  hel^"±     I  ZT'^^^ ^"°^' ^^* °^« '  ^* tumbled 
Sid  w'th  SS  S!„      ^^  "*"  necessity  to  fight  for  my  own 

^^^^^y^LT^l-:^  thereupon  rU^ 

"I  thought  you  weren't  finding  yourself !    I  see  vn„  or« 
t^^i'  "°'  ^^  y^*^'  in  theStWes  ^C  ^v 

^^t  came  his  hand  without  a  word  and  I  placed  mine 
l^i  m?^*  *^fK  '  .  ^'".  ^''  yo**  a  book  I  want  you  to  read 

So  h.  w«  gone.    U  „y,hi^,  were  w«,t«i  to  induce  me  to 
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carry  out  my  promise,  it  was  just  that  thought  of  going  to  see 
bim  m  his  own  rooms.    But  before  I  could  even  refleS  on  it 
a  voice  sang  out :  ' 

Ja  ^o"^i!^  '  ,.,^"*  *^**'s  *  "^n'  as  I  wiU  say.  I  say,  if  we 
WonM^^/.?  t  ^,™  '"  the  sweep's  place,  eh  ?  What  oh  I 
Wouldn  t  the  wheels  go  wound  ?  "  Larkin  and  I  had  the  room 
to  our^lves-if  It  can  be  caUed  a  room  that  was  only  an  alcove 
shut  off  by  wainscoting  from  the  passage  it  formed  part  of 
—and  he  stood  up  with  his  eyes  flashing  with  pleasure  as  he 

"  He's  one  of  the  b^t.  is  Ramsay.  It's  simply  shocking 
the  pnces  he  gets  here  for  his  work."  I  knew  bbth  from  thi 
cashier  and  from  Ramsay  what  those  prices  were 

.„? "k  !i  K^'\/"T®''*  ^  ^'^^«'"  Pa^^ey  on  the  subject  was 
cut  short  by  Mr.  Tonson's  entry,  with  :  J       was 

"  Larkin,  I  want  you  to  go  out  for  me." 
Go  to  mamma  !  " 

"  No  !  Go  out,  I  said." 
t3**  f*S*^y  Tonson  had  in  mind  I  do  not  know,  but 
Larkin  let  off  a  peal  of  derisive  laughter  at  this.  There  were 
few  men  who  could  have  made  mere,  wordless  laughter  cut 
like  a  flail  as  he  did.  and  Tonson  darkened  angrily.  I  sav 
darkened  advisedly,  for  he  possessed  no  colour.  aJd  wheiJ 
other  men  flushed  red,  he  changed  from  yellow-white  to  a 
colour  like  that  of  lead. 

"  Look  here  !    I  want  none  of  your  insolence."    It  was  a 
p^^  frequently  on  Tonson's  lips,  and  with  as  frequent 

.'.  ?\  ^p  to  mamma  I    Besides,  he's  my  boss,  not  you  I  " 
I  shall  then  report  you." 

"  Oh  yes.  I  don't  s'pose  I  I  can  see  you  trapsing  in  for 
more  than  one  bottle-washing  in  the  day,  I  can.  That's  a 
thing  you  rather  love,  that  is.  You  take  care  you  don't  faU 
over  yourself  going  in.  I'll  bet  you  level  odds  he'U  chuck 
the  mkwell  at  you  for  your  pains.  Oh  yes,  I  may  say- 
Look  out  I    Here  he  is  I  "  '     ^ 

It  was.  One  needed  only  to  have  seen  Tonson's  face  to 
have  learnt  that  uncle  had  entered  the  room.  It  resumed  its 
perennial  whiness  while  his  eves  took  a  hunted  glance  right 
and  left.  I  myself  was  not  a  little  perturbed,  for  it  was  an 
uausual  thing  for  Uncle  Jacob  to  search  me  out  in  my  room 
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^'alStotvalJ:^  sledge-hammer  beat  that  he  generaUy 
as  heJl!S!  ^K^  ^«  ^-  P  "  he  began 

"  How    i^  7?.°-  h  ^^",!''  *°  ^y-  y^'  ^e  has.- 
himf"       ''    ''   ^'    ^'    '^^   h^e    without    my    seeing 

"  WeU " 

;;  ^t^s  not^fpr  you  to  see  him.    It's  for  me  to  see  him." 

"  V^at  did  he  come  about  ?  " 
..  ,^,'??"t  this  proof  of  his." 

fact'  "™sttS»ttT„d?°™ ,!?/'"'•"    I  ™»  "<>«.  in 

^  When  did  it  come  ?  " 
This  morning." 

;;  {^^didn-t  you  bring  it  down  to  me  this  morning  ?  •• 
me  at  an  awWd  momST"*"  '"  ^'"^■''  l""  "  "lieved 

D^°Sr"mr!"*wrtry^°'EL;;'«.'  K°"''  ^«-  ■»" 

„j  p  ..  ""»'  <Jo  you  mean,  sir,  by  not  answering 

,'.'J(f.™l"saidTonson. 
_  Don  t  be  a  fod.  Tonson." 
^,  Ves,  sir;  I  came  to  ask  Mr.  Elthome  about  something, 

y„;;?i!-    «"  »"    Can't   I  have  a  momenfs  peace  from 
falcon-like  glan'ce,  Crf  oC  my  5eL''^1' i^.?."'  "'"'»* 

^rthihr?o''s^'^cr;,jf/S^^?  "^  -  ".s? 

^*«r.ai«.,  for  the^  w^tt  ^'^^7^ h^£J 
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When  he  had  gone,  Lnrkin,  who  had  all  this  whUe  been 
studiously  bent  over  his  desk,  writing  even  as  though  he  had 
^ad  the  whole  room  to  himself,  suddenly  looked  up  and 

"  His  head." 

''  What  about  his  head  ?  "  I  asked  sulkily. 

"  Why  don't  you  bang  it  against  the  wall,  eh  ?  " 
I  believe  I  shaU  one  of  these  days."    I  feu  exhausted  and 
imtable  always  after  seeing  Uncle  Jacob. 

•'Chap of  your  size.  too.    You  should  do  Mohawk  Indian 
with  him.    I  believe  he'd  never  get  over  it." 

As  I  went  out  to  my  lunch,  I  found  that  Mr.  Ramsay  had 
left  a  packet  for  me  in  the  showroom.  Curiously  I  undid  it 
and  discovered  it  to  be  a  cheap  and  strong  edition  of  "  Sartor 
Kesartus  —I  have  it  now  before  me  as  I  write.  I  may  or 
may  not  have  glanced  into  it  before,  but  now  I  was  to  read 
It.  Moreover  it  was  actuaUy  to  be  the  first  book  o;  any 
account  that  I  was,  of  my  free  wiU,  to  read  in  my  life.  Novels 
from  the  perdurable  shelf  of  English  prose  I  had  read,  and  I 
need  scarcdy  say  that,  apart  from  the  divine  air  of  poetry, 
the  novel  I  account  as  of  considerable  significance  in  the 
ranks  of  art,  if  it  may  only  shed  itself  of  its  tendency  to 
mere  reproduction  as  distinct  from  creation.  But  I  had 
skipped  in  novels  if  the  millstream  of  the  plot  had  not  run 
strong.  And  now  I  was  about  to  read  differently.  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  putting  the  book  in  my  pocket,  and  stepping 
forward  into  Queen  Victoria  Street  with  a  new  thriU  and 
determination  to  think  that  it  lay  there. 
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"^V  T,Ti'  ^^  "  "«"  ^^^  ^^  tat  Stle  ad3  ^ 
Then  I  feU  back  on  mv  doeeednPQc     t  I.),      ^^^^^ce. 

with  fierce  tenacity.  pushiL  tl^oiS.  f L      ''^""^  *°  "'y  **sk 
left  understanding  Cffid     As  th.  ?^^''.r'"  **^°"«^  ^ 

finished  the  first  reading.     I  walked^'  nnH  ^^'^  "°*  ^^^ 
for  some  reason  hard  to  elucidate  yet  powSul  in  fo!5  I  *"?^' 

into  his  room^nd  asS  meh^w  «  was&Tr'™^^ 
proofs  had  been  marked  for  conation  that  v.fh^"''."!"'' 

q^^^r-shoit^"-""'^  o- -"S/?:pt:'^2L^: 

Everything.    I  am  th!?alemWc  7o?Ss^r  ""'''"'"'"' ' 
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I  was  hot  and  flushed.    I  was  furious  with  anger,  and 
confused.  ^ 

"  I  only  tried  to  save  you  work,"  I  said,  in  an  anger  that 
yearned  against  the  bars  of  its  cage,  but  dared  not  do  more. 
You  did  nothing  of  the  kind  Don't  teU  me  lies.  You 
only  wished  to  assert  yourself  in  your  offensive  way  If  it 
weren't  that  you  are  my  solemn  charge  from  the  hand  of  the 
dead ' 

I  was  angry,  as  I  have  said,  flamingly  angry,  or  he  would 
have  struck  me.  As  it  was,  he  sufficed  himself  with  tearing 
up  some  unansweredletters  and  hurting  his  pen  across  the  room. 
Go  out  of  the  room  !  "  As  I  went  he  called  out :  "  I 
am  writing  to  the  printers  to-day,  teUing  them  they  are  to 
receive  no  proofs  for  alteration  unless  with  a  letter  signed 
by  me."  A  moment  after,  as  I  went  up  the  stairs,  I  heard 
hun  m  gracious  and  silken  accents  greet  an  artist  into  his 
room. 

The  deliberate  degradation,  as  I  read  it.  conveyed  by  his 
last  words  wounded  me  where  few  things  could  have  done.    I 
could  have  cried  in  my  sensitive  pride  as  I  thought  of  it.    I 
felt  as  though  I  could  have  fled,  have  done  anything,  rather 
than  face  the  printers  and  the  artists  again  with  what  had 
^emed  to  be  a  power  proved  to  be  no  more  than  an  arrogation. 
Such  was  the  effect  on  me  that  for  two  days  I  could  do  no 
work.    I  sat  at  my  desk  brooding  hotly  on  it,  while  the  discreet 
Larkm  took  no  notice  of  me.    At  night  I  strode  out  ii;  long 
heavy  walks  thinking  on  it.    I  believe  even  Aunt  Mary  waS 
impressed,  for  she  did  not  even  question  me  when  I  returned 
back  several  nights  running  with  the  hour  towards  midnight 
Certainly  reading  was  not  to  be  thought  of.    Yet,  as  I  luve 
said,  I  held  on  to  it  tenaciously.    Indeed,  the  very  wounding 
of  my  pride  in  a  measure  aided  my  reading.    It  drove  me  into 
myself,  it  made  me  resolve  to  be  dependent  on  myself  for 
company  and  consequently,  when  at  home  (for  I  had  come 
to  call  It  home)  I  kept  to  my  room,  and  being  there,  struggled 
with  my  reading.    The  two  things  began  to  be  associated 
together,   which    was    an    obvious    preparation    for    their 
becoming  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  same  thing. 

Also,  arising  out  of  this  same  matter,  I  discovered  something 
else  that  was  to  have  a  considerable  influence  on  my  life  when 
It  had  fully  ripened  itself.    In  my  deeply-set  fury  at  Uncle 
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&^c/k^^^"t>*''  ^T^*"  ^^^^^'^^^  «>*  avowed  mUitancy 
against  him.    Previously  I  had  been  fearful  of  him.  or  at 
tunes  won  to  a  strange  affection  for  him,  for  he  had  a  subtle 
rT^u'   "?"^  °''^?'  ^^"^  earthv.urks  of  a  previous  combat 
and  taking  his  seat  m  the  citadel  of  one's  affection,  winning 
by  a  play  on  the  emotions  what  he  could  not  achieve  by  a 
straight  fight.    He  had  even  made  me  feel  sometimes  that  it 
was  a  great  pnde  to  myelf,  a  considerable  favour  done  me. 
that  I  should  deny  myself,  inconvenience  myself,  and  even 
pam  myself  m  his  interests  without  reward  or  emolument 
But  now  I  set  my  mind  in  enmity  against  him.    I  determined 
{fnT    r  "°  .*™^^  ^*^  ^""'  whether  of  fear  or  of  affection 
When  I  went  in  to  see  him  at  the  office  I  would,  before  entering 
the  door,  brace  my  mind  to  repel  him.    Immediately  I  entered 
the  door  I  grappled  with  him ;  I  and  he.  though  neither  sp-ke 
even  before  we  looked  on  one  another,  wrestled  as  it  were  in 
spint  together.    It  was  not  my  desire  to  defeat  him  •  that  I 
scarcely  aspired  to;  all  I  wished  was  to  throw  him'  off   to 
refuse  his  advancing  spirit  dominion  over  me,  and  to  hold 
my  being  inviolate  of  him.    This  I  only  did  because  I  felt  he 
had  insulted  me  ;  but  I  began  to  notice  (what  I  did  not  for 
a  long  time  reaUy  think  deeply  upon)  that  when  I  left  his 
presence,  instead  of  feeling  exhausted  and  crumbled  as  had 
once  been  the  case.  I  was  as  strong  as  I  had  been  before  I 
nad  seen  him.  and  even  sometimes  stronger. 

D  ^^■}}^^1  ^  ^'^'  *^'^  ^^  "°*  *^«"  ^^^  a  place  in  my  thoughts 
But  It  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  general  tenoui  of  my  life 
My  reading,  even  as  I  struggled  with  it.  took  a  new  significance.' 
Even  when  it  defeated  me  it  did  not  discourage  me,  for  mv 
mmd  had  become  more  resilient  and  alert. 

Yet  my  time  was  nearly  complete,  and  I  had  not  even  read 
three-fourths  of  the  book.  Consequently  I  was  not  overioyed 
when  one  morning  Mr.  Ramsay  came  in.  He  did  not  say 
*"^Al",?  M^""  a  moment  or  two.  but  just  looked  quietly  at  me. 

u  T  u  '  ^'^  ^^'  at  length,  "  at  any  rate  it's  a  grand  book." 
I  haven  t  done  as  you  asked." 

;;iknow." 

"  I've  not  even  read  it  once  through." 

''  I  wondered  about  that,  but  I  wasn't  sure." 

"  You  know,  it's  not  always  easy  to  read  " 

"  Not  tiU  you  catch  the  hang  of  it.  then  it's  easy  enough. 
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Its  clothes  fit  the  matter  well— which  is  as  it  should  be  seeing 
the  nature  of  the  book  indeed.  Maybe  it's  st?m,^m'p!f*^ 
you,  but  it  has  had  its  effect  I  seeT^  ^  ""^^  '^"^ 

I  did  not  catch  his  meaning  and  looked  puzzled. 
Look  at  your  eye."  he  explained,  "  look  at  your  chin  even 
not  to  say  the  hold  of  your  head.    Oh,  we  J  J^fn^St  ^V 
boy ;  I  pronounce  you  a  good  case.    When  can  you  come  ud 
and  have  a  chat  with  me  ?    Saturday  ?  "  ^ 

"  I  should  hke  to  very  much  " 

An7^jf  *!J%"  '  ?^  *^^  ^^y'  ^^*t  doeo  this  mean  ?  " 
And  he  produced  from  his  inner  pocket  Uncle  Jacob's  letter 

Ja  ^^  S^-  ""^I  °"^  °^  *h«  betters  I  had  seen  The  othere 
had  had  their  effect,  so  efficaciously  indeed  that  I  had  nS 
even  seen  them     It  was  written  fn  a  tone  of  kin(£v  con 

fnS'S^'n'nh  ^  ^."  "°'^t,^^°  ^^^  P^^»«d  becau^KadTo 
mhibit  his  nephew  s  possible  irresponsibilities.    I  burned  as  I 

^^ut  he  gathered  from  my  hints  the  gene^  nature^  of  the 

''  i  did  not  think  it  was  like  that."  he  said.    "  I  am  sorry  " 
Then  seemg  my  somewhat  crestfallen,  not  to  say  biSr 

I  won  t  say  your  cnticisms  on  the  general  conception  of  a 
de^gii  are  any  v.ay  near  his.    That  wSuld  be  ZXZ.  you 
know.    His  grasp   of  Art  in   its  application   to  practS 
domestics,  large  and  small,  is  masterly ;  it  is.  strict WenSs 
tn^S^  ^"^  irresponsible  order.    I  don't  suppose  t^hefe^e 
two  other  men  m  Europe  to  eqoal  him.    But  for  your  puro^e 
your  cnticisms  were  more  than  adequate,  and  Eys  frS 
and  lummous.    Don't  you  be  put  off.  my  boy  t    This  letter 
^e  from  the  heart  and  instinct  of  a  buUy.    Look  here  can 
you  come  up  to  my  rooms  to-night  ?  " 
friw^P^K*  t^e,  proposal.    I  expected  it  would  occasion 
trn'^h^e^r^^o^r);:  '^rT'''  *°  ''  '^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 
nea^°r:jrS^^^^ 

flnXJf^  ^  '^^  '^T^  °^  ^^"^  ^bout  the  blueSt'that 
flushed  the  evening  sky.  The  streets  seemed  to  be  lit  by  some 
unacquainted  inner  illumination  as  I  set  out  to  w3^  /S! 
greater  part  of  the  distance.    The  walk  I  r«:koned  wo^d 
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happily  fiU  up  the  time,  and  stiU  more  happUy  save  my  purse. 
V^/1  "°*  *.^ke  Larkm  with  me.  I  think  he  a  little  felt  the 
Aight  for  It  was  not  often  I  went  westward  without  him  • 
but  there  was  an  inner  illumination  springing  up  within  me' 
smular  to  that  which  lit  the  streets  without,  as  mysticS  Sd 
incommensurable,  that  I  wished  to  nurse  and  enjoy  to  the 
fuU.  So  I  pretended  to  make  busy  while  he  waited  about, 
and  It  was  not  till  he  had  di  appeared,  with  clouds  of  smoke 
trailing  over  his  shoulders  from  his  phenomenally  large  pipe 
that  I  mysdf  went  out.  When  he  and  I  went  togethe?  we 
usually  went  by  way  of  the  Embankment,  but  now  I  had  a 
strong  secret   desire   to  go  up   through   Fleet    Street.    It 

fh^lTf  "^^^  ^  ^^""^  "•  I  ^^'*  '■  *h«  bright  illumination 
that  had  made  me  mount  St.  Paul's  steps  in  order  to  feast 
my  ey^  m  sJe^t  and  profound  joy  on  the  blue  that  was 
everywhere,  the  blue  that  even  came  between  me  and  the 
n^rer  houses,  in  which  the  street  lights  swam  like  floating, 
detached  jewels,  or  hke  gleams  of  phosphorescence  in  a  sea 
of  mystical  foam,  had  faded  out  in  Fleet  Street,  crushed  out 
as  It  were,  by  the  near,  drab  houses  that  pressed  towf.rds  each 
other  across  the  street.  In  the  Strand  it  was  better  •  but 
there  night  was  growing  thicker,  and  I  had  to  turn  into  my 
own  thoughts  more  for  solace.  ^ 

Ignorant  young  snob  that  I  was.  I  was  quite  chagrined,  on 
discovenng  the  streer  in  which  Mr.  Ramsay  lived,  to  find  that 
It  was  a  blind  ^um  alley.  Children  were  playing  about  the 
street.  It  was  badly  lit.  and  there  was  an  unhappy  odour  of 
grease  about  the  air.  When  I  found  the  number  I  wanted  I 
saw  that  It  was  an  old.  black,  chipped  and  charred  door  between 
two  shop  bay-windows,  in  one  of  which  boots  were  exhibited. 

2  Ko^u      T^  ^^f'i"^  ?'^-    ^  "^^^  distinctl>  depressed  and 
set  back  as  I  pulled  on  a  large  beU-handle.    I  was  still  more  de- 
pressed  when  following  on  the  clang  I  set  up,  a  woman  with 
Dare  arms  and  m  a  sacking  apron  appeared 
;'  Mr.  Ramsay  ?  "  I  asked. 

cii*  ^hl'^  ?  ^^'"^  ^^^  ^^^'  J^^^"S  h«r  finger  at  the  other 
side  of  the  door  and  swinging  it  violently  in  my  face. 

Looking  where  she  had  pointed,  I  saw  a  small  electric  beU 
witn  James  Ramsay's  name  painted  on  the  woodwork  above 
It  I  pressed  it  and  waited,  although  I  felt  far  more  like 
returmng  to  Hampstead  than  remaining.    Mr.    Ramsay's 
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"  r^A  **""//,,     .P^  "'^^  "*s  simple  eravitv 
T  ?^  '  ^^'S  '     ^'^  ^^'  "  ^'ome  along ! ''        ^' 

Which  he  opened  with  a  S  kev     A.  T  l^f   door  facing  us. 
a    sudden    transfonna^^^CT^^^^ 

1?;^  so  aU  the^n^toS^^^  1°  ^  ^'""'^  ^"  ^^g^'^her' 
its  waUs     There  wereThl.  5    "^1*  '*^^^'  ^"^  ^°  ^  ^o^nd 

them  h^ed  me  into  a  faSv  T.-^'"''  ^"^  °P""^"^  °"«  ^^ 
books.  '  ^^  spacious  room  well  lined  with 

^•^ You  are  weU  shut  away  up  here,   aren't    you  ?  "   I 

you  'r^LVrii'*?  '^'^'^'  '  ""  ^^-«  -^*^  the  sta,..'    Do 
I  glowed  with  the  memory  of  it 

didn^tLky^t'o^m^eS^?^^^^^^^^^  ^"^^-  ^^-^^t.  "  I 

ones  outside.    HavTyou  fed  ?  '"^       ^  ""^  ""^'^  important 

;'  I  had  soniething  on  my  way  down." 
.^  Good ;  there  are  cigarettes  there,  and  that's  my  tobacco 

m  quiet  peace  for  a  long  while  before  either  ori  sMke     N^ 
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"  Mr.  Raiusay,  there's  something  I  havA  vAnr  «,„«».  u 
l^ntjj^^y  tor  some  ttae.  Sap.X't?3„„TSl„ft"o 
"  My  dear  boy  I  " 
•'  WaiA^"*t  ^/,f  "^^  ^°^  y*'^^  designs." 

They  re  not  nearly  enough/'  ^ 

He  was  perfectly  sUent.  and  I  felt  a  tenseness  in  the  air  T 
doubted  my  wisdom  in  mentioning  the  subiSt  I  m^nK 
Xr^ard  ""^  '°"^  ^'  ^^*  ^vinglntrAn  it  I  h?dt 

went^'ontaSr'^^  '"^^"^  y°"''    ""^  '  --<i  ^y-lf  as  I 

fn'fl?^  ^®"'"  ^®  ^»'^' '"  ^S'^'*  *ones  now.  "  we  are  all  trvin? 
to  fleece  one  another-maybe  we  are.  maybe  we're  nS^ 
only  some  of  us  certainly  don't  succeed."    ^ 
Wo,  I  don  t  mean  that." 

to  pluif  b!SSfvlt''r^^^^  ™.'i:f°.*  ""^'"^^y-  '  detenniued 
10  pmcK  Djidly  at  what  I  wished  to  say.    Mv  verv  sens?  of 

awkwardness  produced  a  feeling  of  des^rr.tion  ^     ""^  ""^ 

U  «ic  "'  .  ^^'"^^  ^°^"S  on  steadUy  when  it  needn't  " 
It  was  easier  to  determine  than  to  achieve  "  I  Zt  Jh^ 
should  It  ?-why  should  a  thing  like  that  go  on  when  k^ca^b^ 

?irT»t'~wy  f-^"^^  °"^  "^^"'  ^"d  a  jolly  rich  man  ?ob- 
for  that  s  what  it  i^rob  another  man  who's  not  rich  wh^ 

c^Sd  vl/7  k'^  5  ^'■°°^^"^'  h^f-^rticulate  sense  oHnfust^S 
could  vent  itself  and  come  into  the  field  of  its  own  sdf-ScSnf 
tion.  for  he  sat  forward  in  his  chair  at  this  Tnd  mlS^a" 
gesture  with  his  right  hand  that  was  always'the  preTude  to  a 
kindliness  of  speech  that  expressed  itself  in  a  bw  ^brant 
even  tone,  he  simply  said :  '  ^''^»*' 

','.  n°^  ^°^  ^^®  y^^  to  stop  it,  lad  ?  " 
^^  By  just  sitting  down  hard." 
And  in   the  meantime—?  "     His   e~+-  ^  ir^rh^A^A   u 

ra™JS=  ■^Sni"z"^^"'  "'^""^  .he  if  :fis 

u  lormea  part.       One  must  live,  you  know,  Jack."    " 
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Im^'t^l  ''  '''  "^'^  "^^  *^y  *^*  '^^^  ^->  and  I 

^«'  ^^u'  \ ^°^-  ^"*  y°"  *al^e  my  word  for  it  he  wouldn't 
do  wthout  your  work  at  twice  the  rate  " 

..♦         .  "i^^  °'  ^°"^  that  I  have  put  a  higher  «ade  of 

^Ah'J  '  .  *^®  customary  throwing  about  of  furniture 
and  heaven-protestmg  tempers-t'  t  the  present  is  the  ab?^ 
lutely  fullest  possible  limit  of  payi.      t  " 

'Which  is  a  lie.    But  why  ask  ?  '  Why  not  iust  sav  it 
has  been  happy  to  work  together,  and  all  that  Wnd  of  sS 
and  that  you've  got  the  chance  now  of  twice  the  nav  whS 
you  must  take  in  justice  to  yourself.    dS  ask  ^ust  wi^h 

t^""'  Bl^ut^i''^  ^  ^i*^^  y°"  ^^'  k»«"     And' it's  right" 
1    I    Both  Smithsons  and  Perkins  would  give  it  to  vou  likp 

I  had  never  Known  Mr.  liamsay  laugh.    His  eves  kindl^H 

cSir^ndZff'hi  ^      "^'Tu^^  .*^^^  himself  back  in  his 
lalfghtr  '^'  '"  ***"  ^^'  ^^"«^'^d  ••  g^^at  Homeric 

as'vou  iv  "  U'^^'Su'""^  ?:^"^^*  again,  "  it  shaU  be  done 
as  you  say.    It  s  worth  it.  If  only  as  a  CTeat  humoni-  t. 
see  how  a  curmudgeon  reveals  his  so^.     I  wf  ^  s^Tm^il 
stU'^LIli*.'  T'/"^^"^-     I  won't  take  VhXjXI 
^r^  in^al"""*  ^  ^°"  "°^'  •  ^^'  ^^^^'^  »^-I  shall 

A  lu^J^'^^  *°  ^  such  a  fool  as  to  spoil  a  good  thin^  hv 
^he' t^^k.  in  very  elation  at  riaving  won  mv^^t  bSf  h/ 
with  a  fitter  sense  of  climax  than  I.  and  a  firS  Sa  enlrrl 
It.  sprang  out  of  hischair  in  intermission  of  fSe^nv^iSto 

rroK\i^:Sd^tt°r"^^^-^^°-^^^ 

mian  for  myself.    The  two  boilings.  thel^W-oLf  thefi^er 
the  additioii  of  the  salt  at  the  precise  momef  t  Xhese^nd 
TJ'J'^'i  ^  "^l""<>"sed  for  future  use.    I  co5d  ^t  however 
Ascover  from  h,m  how  much  salt  it  was  necesSrv  t^add' 
He  could  only  tell  me  that  this  was  a  mat?e?of  S^stkct It 
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was  merdy  done  aright,  as  irresponsibly  yet  as  inevitably  as 

tand^M^v  fSm^h^^^^^  T^'  '  '"^^'"''^  gau^  tSe 
stand  away  from  the  flesh  of  a  figure  in  a  drawing,  and  none 

b.  \m/^^^°'^°''•  ^determined  to  see  if  I  co^d^o? 
b>  -ome  m^ns  get  practice  for  myself  in  the  art  The 
^  cause  that  had  led  me  to  make^  way  through  fS? 
fX;™«*^lf'^P^2?*''  atmosphere  touched  me  to^dreaSs 
Ss  tS  T.Jly™°fhs.?|^enuous  grapple  at  reading  had  had 
Its  effect.  Those  mtangible  yet  stirring  day-dreamTof  swav- 
mg  vast  masses  convened  in  some  iU-rec^ognised  yet  s^ifficiS 
mystical  way.  by  the  speU  of  oratory,  had  been  chS  o? 
more  truly,  had  taken  a  new  direction,  and  I  had  bS  to 

S"^.nnii^"*l"*^"i  tor  soaring  ambition  that  could  dStdy 
be  grappled  with  and  subdued.  ^ 

Therefore,  when  we  returned  to  the  fireside  and  our  wicker- 
chaire.  I  was  npe  and  ready  for  a  discussion  on  th^Sect 

reading  !    Nay.  how  sel        ealed  many  passages  stood  that 

read  them  .1  I  saw  then.  %  at  I  have  never  forgotten  to  this 
day  when  I  ha-e  in  some  ays  perhaps  wandlred  L  frl 
tarlyle  how  absolutely  his  style  bore  the  weight  strS 
and  relief  of  the  speaking  voice^f  that  tei^^us  ^t 

"  F  -s  useless/'  said  Mr.  Ramsay  to  me  after  a  long  spell  of 

know  It  already  There  are  some  men  to  whom  I  would  iust 
as  soon  think  of  speaking  as  I  now  speak  as  I  would  think  of 
leaping  a  precipice.    They  are  outside  it-that's   alJ     We 

S2ul"rh»vi^i'P'^''  *°  °"''  °-^"  '^''  y°"  ^°^-  And  it's 
Defuse  1  have  seen  your  consciousness  struggling  to  catch 

rLd  AfL  fT,i?  T?""*  ''?'*^"''^'  S^^^  y°^  'Sartor'  to 
Wordcworth"      *'   ^"^  ^°'"^  *°  ^'^  y^"  *°  g°  *hr«"gh 

of'hl^lF^lf  simplicity !  "  I  broke  out.  in  a  tender  pride 
of  having  gathered  so  much  one  way  or  another 

But  niy  soanng  pride  of  equality  was  soon  winged  bv  the 
^eady  bemused  glance  with 'which  my  compaZn  f^kTd  on 
me.  I  cried  even  to  challenge  him  by  holding  his  dance  with 
an  aspect  of  m,  self-reliance,  although  in  truth  I  fUt?^  f^m 
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that  in  myself.    Which  probably  was  why  he  did  not  spare 
me.  '^ 

rJI^i?  ^^^}  call. the  average  critic-foolery.  Elthome. 

fn  iT  4  ^   '^f    '^  °^  '*;    ^^^  **  *^^  ^^y  yo'^'re  beginning 
to  shake  free  of  your  uncle,  which  is  no  small  feat !    No,  no  » 

1  fte  poet  of   flammg,  soul-shaking  mysticism,  if  you  like. 
That  s  why  I  say  come  to  him  after  '  Sartor.'  although  they 
seon  so  odd  a  mixture.    But  I  won't  spoil  your  own  finding 
Let  me  read  you  a  few  things."  ^" 

And  then  he  read.    What  he  read  I  do  not  remember; 
1  only  remember  being  turned  out  by  him  at  a  very  late  hour 
and  going  home  in  a  vision.    Time  had  I  sen  banished  for  me 
by  no  reckoning  has  the  clock-face  of  Time  any  reality     Its 
hours  have  each  a  different  value,  and  in  the  few  hours  that 
had  intervened  between  my  leaving  the  City,  more  had  trans- 
pired in  me  than  in  abnost  the  three  years  of  my  business 
me.    1  think  if  someone  had  reminded  me  that  the  day  was 
yet  the  same  as  that  in  which  I  had  transacted  a  round  of 
dreary,  wasteful  routine  at  Thames  Street,  I  should  have  con- 
Iw  ?  u  ^™  sh^rP^y'  indignantly.    Ages  had  passed  since 
that  ^b.  inauspicious  labour  ;  I  was  finding  myself ,  and  I  was 
full  of  a  grave  exaltation.    In  truth,  Mr.  Ramsay  had  saved 
"^i^'^v^'  "i^y^"'    ""'  blundering,  stumbling  self-discovery, 
and  m  th-  sudden  swiftness  of  my  advance  I  wus  looking  round 
on  a  ne    v^onderful  countrj-  that  filled  me  with  a  joy  I  could 
scarcely     ,otain     It  intoxicated  me,  and  I  knew  nothing  of 

rin^r^ f  ifi'jf^^^I^^''"^  "^y^^^  ^°"^^-  My  various  gan|lia- 
centre.  fulfilled  their  automatic  functions  while  my  soul 
gazed  round  m  Nvondcr  at  the  new  horizons  within  which  it 
had  been  suddenly  advanced. 
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It  is  not  SO  easy  to  make  good  an  advance  as  to  make  the 
advance,  as  any  military  tactician  will  be  able  to  attest. 
That  I  did  not  know  then,  or  did  not  realise  it  properly,  for 
It  was  a  great  chagrin  to  me  in  the  days  following  to  find  that 
all  the  glory  had  gone  and  that  patience  and  labour  had  to 
ensue.    It  was  like  nothing  so  much  as  my  first  visit  to  the 
Gnndelwald.    The  evening  I  arrived  the  sisterly  peaks  stood 
round,  near  and  majestic  and  wonderful,  hanging  right  over 
the  balcony  of  the  hotel  with  crests  that  changed  from  gleam- 
ing silver  to  a  pale  flush  of  rose  as  the  sun  sank  away  and  dark- 
ness wrapt  the  valley.    I  went  dowii  to  dinner  as  in  a  dream. 
I  had  conversed  with  earth  in  her  majesty  and  received  her 
unutterable  secret  into  my  soul.    I  was  like  one  caught  away 
to  a  height  where  timeless  communications  flowed  about  me, 
and  the  conversation  of  those  I  sat  amongst  struck  on  me  and 
fell  back  unanswered.    I  had  afterwards  fled  out  beneath  the 
stars  as  in  a  trance.    The  following  morning  I  had  awoken 
eariy,  thinking  to  see  those  peaks  stand  up  mighty  and  sudden 
and  shining  in  the  glory  of  a  sunlit  worid,  but  I  had  leapt  out 
of  bed  and  advanced  to  the  balcony  to  see  it  all  blotted  out. 
A  mist  stood  in  the  valley,  the  mountains  were  gone,  and 
all  that  was  to  be  seen  were  the  green  fields  that  it  did  not 
need  a  journey  to  Switzerland  to  see. 

But  in  one  case  as  in  the  other  my  very  disappointment  was 
a  proof  of  possession.  I  was  in  the  country  of  wonder,  and 
I  knew  of  it.  The  very  day  after  my  visit  to  Mr.  Ramsay's 
rooms,  I  drew  out  a  goodly  portion  of  the  little  moneys  I  had 
managed  to  save  and  began  book-p.^rchasing.  My  nightly 
labour  began  now  to  draw  itself  into  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  and  I  used  to  drape  an  ancient  pair  of  trousers 
along  the  bottom  of  the  door  lest  Aunt  Mary,  seeing  a  gleam 
of  light,  should  either  upbraid  me  for  wasteful  extravagance 
or  as  incontinently  enquire  into  the  reason  of  my  late  hours. 

The  whole  of  my  doggedness  was  upcalled  now.  But  a 
new  difficulty  arose,  and  one  that  I  scarcely  knew  how  to 
circumvent  at  first.  For  at  the  end  of  that  week  Frank 
rciurncd  from  school,  and  it  had  been  resolved  tliat  on  the 
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toward  me  was  quite  abashed     AnHSSV^' ,  ^'^  ™^""^ 
with  him  on  the  S  evening  rptvl  .  '''  ^  ^''^"^  ^  ^"^""^ 

But  this  could  not  te  done  every  evenine     I  re™.at^  ,.,. 
ge.tl:^'^^„i^l'?fj^''jt,t^--°<i^^thett^^ 

must  have  bom.Tr  vj^l  wori  ?o  J^'  ■?  fT""!  °','^'" 
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first  with  a  volume  of  words,  and  not  to  cease  till,  by  one 
device  or  another,  she  had  reduced  her  opponent  to  a  secure 
silence.  Then  she  would  promptly  withdraw,  with  the  same 
temfic  velocity  and  dignity,  as  she  had  arrived.  She  did 
this  now,  leaving  us  to  crawl  into  bed  in  sUence— and  in  dark- 
ness too,  for  she  had  celebrated,  if  not  enforced,  her  victorv 
by  turning  off  the  light.  ^ 

Unlike  my  usual  self,  who  generaUy  slept  more  heavily 
A  .  ,^'*¥y'  ^  ^ayawake  long  that  night  thinking  over  things. 
Aunt  Mary  s  closing  words  had  raised  a  the  ght  in  my  mind 
that  would  not  let  me  go.  A  fire  had  been  laised  in  my  soul 
these  days  that  subdued  aU  things  to  itself.  I  had  glimpsed 
visions  that  seemed  to  me,  even  ^Vough  I  but  half  knew  them 
more  than  life  itself.  Itseemec'  me,  not  that  nothing  should 
stand  in  their  way,  but  that  nothing  could  stand  in  their  way 
^arthly  relationships  were  as  nothing  beside  them.  And  when 
frank  s  presence  in  my  room  hindered  their  realisation,  and 
when  Aunt  Mary  threatened,  on  a  renewal  of  the  trouble  to 
remove  the  presence,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  only  one 
thing  that  could  be  done.  It  was  an  undesirable  thing  it 
was  even  a  brutal  thing,  and  I  would  neither  look  firmly  at 
it  nor  as  firmly  resolve  upon  it— but  I  knew  that  it  would  come 
to  pass. 

I  should  probably  have  set  about  it  forthwith  except  that 
the  foUowing  day  was  Frank's  first  day  at  business,  and  on 
my  calling  for  him  at  his  office  in  Broad  Street  he  seemed  (to 
my  mature  experience  of  City  affairs  I)   so  helpless  and  so 
obyioudy  mystified  and  bewildered  that  all  my  old  feeling 
of  the  elder  brother  and  protector  revived  in  me.    Even  thfi 
momentous  matter  of  finding  my  own  soul  and  learning  the 
power  that  lay  in  that  discoverv  seemed  to  me  to  lapse  by 
order  of  right,  if  only  for  awhile,  before  that  responsibility 
In  addition  to  which,  another  matter  came  to  my  knowledge 
that  caused  me  untold,  if  secret,  elation.    For  at  dinner  Unde 
Jacob  took  It  upon  him,  as  both  Frank  and  I  knew  he  would 
to  congratulate  Frank  on  his  first  day  of  business  experience' 
to  speak  nothing  of  the  advice  sure  to  foUow  thereon 
.u  }^  you  are  honest,  and  work  hard,  and  seek  to  please  those 
that  are  above  you.  ypu  are  sure  to  get  on  and  prosper,"  said 
lie.  knowing  full  weJl.  of  course,  that  seven-tenths  of  the  City 
01  LoiiUon  exists  in  flat  contradiction  of  tiiis  hcreditar>-  cheap 
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wisdom  of  employers.  Indeed,  the  amount  of  prevarication 
he  mdulged  m  was  extraordinary,  for.  vicious  though  he  was, 
he  was  yet  one  of  the  acutest  of  living  brains,  and  could  divine 
the  truth  of  a  situation  with  bewildering  accuracy  with  the 
least  possible  facts  before  him.  So  he  said  :  "  Always  keep 
your  eyes  and  wits  open  for  new  ideas  that  shall  extend  the 
sphere  of  your  master's  business  :  nothing  repays  like  that  •  " 
although  if  he  knew  anything  he  must  have  known  that  if  there 
IS  one  thing  above  another  the  average  English  employer  de- 
sires, it  is  that  he  shall  be  allowed  to  pursue  his  ancient  habits 
unmolested,  and  that  if  there  is  one  thing  above  another  he  re- 
sents, it  is  that  his  employees  should  dare  to  suggest  that  there 
w  anything  under  the  sun  his  ripe  experience  does  not  know 
hill  well.  He  himself  was  only  a  partial  exception  to  the  rule 
For  he.  when  I  suggested  new  proposals  to  him,  would  scoff 
at  them  and  me,  and  then  in  a  month  or  so  produce  them  as 
examples  of  his  own  insight  and  sagacity.  But  it  is  an  instinct 
in  most  men  to  defend  their  own  caste,  and  seeing  that  Frank 
had  just  joined  the  ranks  of  employees,  even  so  shrewd  and 
mdependent  a  mind  as  Uncle  Jacob's  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  pour  the  usual  employer  unction  over  him. 

So  it  was  little  wonder  if  neither  Frank  nor  I  gave  close 
hearing  to  the  tide  of  words  that  flowed  forward  as  dinner 
progressed.  But  there  came  a  break  in  it,  and  the  mention  of 
a  certain  name,  that  startled  my  dreaming  thoughts  into 
immediate  attention.  He  had  been  saying  to  Frank  :  "Never 
mi^  an  opportunity,  always  try  and  turn  disaster  into  victory 
by  holding  firmly  on :  in  all  my  long  life  I  have  never  given  in, 
however  bad  things  looked,  and  by  holding  on  and  hard  work 
and  by  cjeaving-cleaving.  that's  it— to  my  ideals,  in  the  good 
hand  of  fortune  defeats  have  always  come  out  to  be  victories 
in  the  end  :  "  when  he  suddenly  broke  away  : 

'.'  JJu*^.'.  ^y  ^^^^'  ^  "^^'■'y  ^^^^  *°  ^^^^S  Ramsay  to-day." 
Oh  !  said  she.  half  hearing  what  he  said,  and  half  watch- 
fill  that  she  should  not  lose  the  upper  hand  of  the  conversation 
that  was  to  ensue. 

"  Nearly,  but  I  was  one  too  many  for  them ;  "  and  he 
chuckled  with  satisfaction  while  I  grew  strained  and  anxious 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  Her  words  rang  crisply  out.  and 
there  was  the  suspicion  of  the  crack  of  the  whip  in  them 

"  bmithsons,  1  think,  had  approached  him.  though  how 
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Smithson  knew  it  was  he  worked  for  me  I  do  not  know.  But 
Smithson  is  one  of  those  pushing,  officious  men  who  would 
never  have  the  honour  to  recognise  that  it  was  I  who  made 
Ramsay,  Quite  an  unscrupulous  man.  Smithson  ;  the  rising 
up  of  men  like  him  is  spoiling  all  the  old  happy  relations 

between  artists " 

"  Is  there  anything  you  want.  Henry  ?  "  Henry,  too.  was 
home  for  the  holidays,  and  this  was  Aunt  Mary's  method  of 
intimating  to  Uncle  Jacob  that  he  had  better  get  to  the  point 
and  cease  his  digression.  It  was  tolerably  obvious  to  all  of 
us.  and  I  felt  quite  sorry  for  him  as  I  saw  him  flush  crimson 
his  eyes  glaring  angrily  but  i  .  Uely  at  her. 

There  was  a  moment  of  strained  silence,  and  I  ahnost 
expected  to  see  him  foam  up  in  one  of  his  blind  rages.  But  the 
memory  of  the  futility  of  previous  displays  combined  with  the 
urgency  of  what  he  wanted  to  say  to  restrain  him. 

"  ^e  came  to  me  to-day,"  he  began  in  a  surly  way.  "  and 
said  he  could  not  show  me  any  more  designs,  as  it  was 
hkely  he  might  be  working  for  other  people.    Not  for  a  long 
tune  could  I  get  him  to  say  what  his  other  offer  was.    But  I 
got  It  out  of  him."    His  manner  grew  warmer  as  he  became 
more  elated.    "  Yes.   yes.   I  got  it  from  him.    He  didn't 
say  outnght.  but  I  could  declare  I  was  right  in  suggesting 
twice  as  much.    I  suggested  less  first,  but  that  doesn't  matter  : 
Smithson's  an  unscrupulous  and  dishonourable  man,  and  I  was 
comp-Jled  to  barter  for  things  of  beauty."    Aunt  Mary's 
warning  eye  arrested  him  quickly  in  the  threatened  digression 
Twice  as  much  !    Think  of  that  I    It's  simply  ruin.    But  I 
had  to  spoil  Smithson.    I  had  to.    That  goes  without  saying, 
bo  I  told  Ramsay  it  was  his  duty  to  me— I  who  made  him— 
to  let  me  close  with  him  at  the  terms  of  his  offer.    He  wouldn't 
at  first,  simply  wouldn't  reply  :  momentary  success,  as  I  say 
always  ruins  an  artist's  morals.    But  I  forced  him  to     I*'s 
sunply  ruin,  but  I  couldn't  afford  to  let  him  go." 

I  could  scarcely  restrain  a  cry  of  joy  as  this  recital  went 
lorward.  Lest  the  shining  joy  I  felt  in  my  soul  should  show 
its  glory  m  my  face  and  betray  me,  I  bent  down  over  my  plate 
as  I  ate.  I  felt  glad,  too,  that  my  natural  instinc  '  recrecv 
had  made  me  leave  Aunt  Mary  to  infer  that  I  had  m  or  0 

of  my  oeeasional  evenings  with  Tim  on  that  celeL       .  night 
m  Mr.  Ramsay's  rooms. 
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Fr5^  ™  ^  "P'*r'  ^^*^  ^""^'"  ^^^^  *o  ^e  free  of  restraint. 
Frank  came  up  after  me  wishing  to  know  what  was  the 

V^t  fc  /?  ^^^1"°^  *^^.  ^"^^"^  *°  P*^'^  a  q'^arrel  with  him. 
Yet  as  I  knew  and  as  it  depressed  me  to  know,  the  quarrels 
with  him  would  have  to  be  undertaken  and  undergone  It 
was  as  though  a  necessity  of  Fate  had  been  laid  upon  me  I 
never  thought  of  questioning  it.  even  when  I  least  liked  it 
and  postponed  it.  ' 
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VI 

TIME,  TIM  LARKIN  AND  MYSELI 

*hJ!^  ^^H"i  **°*^  'P  ^^  "^«  ^n^  in  Ws  personality,  was  of 
that  range  of  humsa  beings  that  one  terms  characters  in  order 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  less  mteresting  rank.    Thev 

t^";  n  f  ^^'  "^^'^  ^^""S^'  ^"t  '^^  ^h^'^e  in  them  never 
serves  to  take  direction.    The  changes  in  others,  in  the  rank 

itr^!  ^u^  ""^  circumstance.    He  was  timeless,  like  Jack 

the  ^J^It\  1'  1°^'  "°*  "^^"^^  "  J^^k  be  at  the  top  of 
the  Beanstalk,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Beanstalk,  or  the  middle 

t^'J"^^  "P  '^  Beanstalk,  sitting  at  home  discontentXr 
w«r  /nH  -^'^"^  •  u"  °P^  ^"^  ^"  °^  his  occupations  his  age 
was.  and  will  ever  be.  the  same.  So  it  was  with  Larkin.  It 
was  no  more  than  an  irrelevance  (however  important  that 
irrelevance  might  be  to  his  salary  in  Mueler&  Co..  Ltd.)  that 

5f=^f  5  ^"^'"  '■^^^'■'^  *°  *he  cleanliness  of  his  collar,  that  he 
dispersed  his  assortment  of  aspirates  with  happier  accuracy 
among  his  words,  or  that  he  wore  his  red  hair  longer,  and  for  the 
hrst  few  hours  of  the  day  succeeded  in  displaying  a  painful 

T£  Tnd-th?f '"^  *'^^  "^^^  *^^  '^^'  o^mytnSuenci 
on  hun.  and  that  If  my  presence  had  been  removed  he  would 

nn^n^>^  i  '^^?  attempts  to  please  me  as  uupicturesque 
uniformities  of  conduct  that  no  longer  had  any  justification. 
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nrS^L"?  '"'^^  ?^  ^^,  "v"**  ^°'^'  ^^  ^^«"  sometimes  forcibly 
protested  agamst  my  labour  to  grow.    During  the  years  we 

^^krA^'T^'  ^^^i'^!^'  ^"*  *^^  change  in  me^took  f 
forward  and  upward  direction,  while  the  change  in  him 
circled  and  gyrated  round  itself ;  and  he  tacitly  flognSd 
this  by  crying  out  upon  it.  ^    cv,ugnisea 

'•Always  muggin'  at  a  book,  you  are.  nowadays,  as  I  may 

^Thint  v'Sm?'"^'V"'''  V""''  ^^^^  °^  ^"J^'y'  half  scorZ 
Ihmk  you  11  choke  your  brain-pan  with  a  lot  o'  good   I 

y^  caXu^tie.'^^ShTs'!^' "  '°"'*  '''  ^^^^  '"*°  ^  ^-* 
"Do  you  good  if  you  read  a  bit  too."  I  replied,  may  be 

"  So  it  would  !  " 

"  I'm  not  a  fancy  bird,  to  get  my  neck  into  a  knot,  if  you 
are  I  may  say  '•  He  wriggled  his  neck  in  his  collar  as  though 
to  mphasise  the  point.    "  What's  the  book  now  ?  "     ^ 

^^  Philosophy  and  Faith,"  I  said. 

'•'  w!f *^  ^'^^^  ^°"  ^^  ^  rhyme,  I  s'pose  I  " 

"  Philosophy  and  Faith." 
"  You  mean  alliteration." 

"  Crikey  !  I  don't  s'pose  !— You  go  on,  my  son.  you  do  • 
and  may  I  tell  you  what'U  'appen  ?  "  ^  ' 

"What?"  ^^ 

"  You'll  trip  yourself." 
"  Oh !  " 

.n!iyK"''-..nu'^   y°"'"  S^"*'"  ^*  *he  ^'^d  sweep's  tummy 
and  then  it'll  be  you  or  im  !  "  luiiuiiy, 

"  Think  so  ?  " 

Dh  Zf\  l,^r  ^^^  ^f ^^  '^'""^'"  ^"^^  *s  I  know  that,  I  do  I 

Sh  L.;!?  '^°"*  '^°''  •,  "^"7^°^'  ^^««^  tJ^at  than  a  bit  o 
old  mother  s  washing  like  the    ackdaw,  I  may  say.    It's  a 
bit  more  o'  God's  promise,  it  is.    Oh  yes.  don't  you  sDlit 
yourself,  I'm  watching."  '  ^      ^P"^ 

At  such  times  I  seemed  to  catch  a  note  ahnost  of  envy  in 

,>  milhT?""'"-  K  ^*  ™'^*'*  }r^  ^"  "°  ™°^«  than  my  fa^cy 
It  m,ght  have  been  my  self-esteem  seeking  sustenance  for  it 
certainly  comforted  and  fed  it.  Those  who  r^^mber  me 
at  that  tune  might  scof!  at  the  remark,  yet  I  needed  such 
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comfort  and  sustenance.  My  very  assertiveness  was  a  proof 
of  that,  though  it  brought  me  many  enemies.  For  I  notice 
that  self-esteem,  in  young  men  anjway,  is  not  often  offen- 
sive save  when  its  cause  is  denied.  Mr.  Ramsay,  I  know, 
thought  highly  of  me,  and  he  never  found  me  assertive. 
With  him,  indeed,  I  was  enabled  to  recognise  myself ;  and 
I  was  ahnost  crushed  with  a  sense  of  the  thing  in  me  strug- 
gling for  expression.  He  recognised  it,  and  enabled  it  to 
thrive  in  a  curious  and  almost  overwhelming  sense  of 
hvunility.  Others  denied  it,  were  even  supercilious  of  it, 
with  the  result  that  it  arose  in  fierce  challenge--and  it  could 
not  be  surprising  if  others  found  that  challenge  offended 
them,  for  they  had  first  offended  me. 

Yet  however  much  I  was  kindled  to  Tim  by  the  note  of 
envy  that  flickered  through  his  cries  of  protestation  at  my 
pangs  of  growth,  I  am  frank  to  say  I  had  need  of  such  kindling. 
And  I  had  need  of  such  a  note  of  envy  from  him.  He  and  his 
mother  at  Shepherd's  Bush  may  have  had  to  live  near  the  bone, 
but  there  was  a  spirit  of  deep  contentment  in  him.  He 
remained  the  same  whatever  came,  with  his  odd  wa}^  and 
shrewd  poetical  mind.  His  only  perturbation  was  his  periodic 
protestation  against  myself.  And  that  was  symbolical,  for 
he  was  a  stranger,  both  by  nature  and  by  hazard,  to  the  pangs 
that  had  afflicted  me.  As  I  look  back  upon  those  days  I  am 
stirred  to  a  wonder  at  myself.  Tim  would  set  off  towards 
the  Embankment  each  evening  with  the  clouds  of  smoke 
from  his  newly-lit  pipe  streaming  like  wings  over  his  shoulders, 
while  I  would  take  my  way  to  Hampstead  to  my  reading, 
weary  of  it,  but  dogged,  anxious  ahnost  to  burke  it,  and  setting 
myself  to  begin  without  fail  at  the  precise  moment  of  a  quarter 
to  eight.  For  Tim  and  I,  I  have  since  thought,  are  almost  as 
much  of  two  wholly  different  orders  of  beings  as  Man  and  the 
Spirits  that  inhabit  the  secret  places  of  Nature.  It  seems  to 
me  a  primitive  piece  of  folly  to  assiune  that  all  men  are  of 
the  same  hierarchy  of  souls  because  their  bodies  present  the 
same  appearance. 

It  was  not  as  though  I  had  elected  to  behave  as  I  behaved. 
It  was  rather  as  though  it  had  been  thrust  upon  me.  My 
very  struggle  with  Frank  to  secure  my  soul's  privacy  ir>  the 
struggle  I  underwent  was  viewed  by  me  with  positive  aversion, 
and  yet  proceeded   with  unflinchinglv.    He,  I  could    see, 
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was  puzzled  at  me.  We  had  had  our  quarrels,  but  we  had 
always  stood  by  each  other  mth  a  loyalty  that  ovm^elu 
personal  disagreement,  and  here  was  I  seStoTe  rid^ 
him.  and  that,  moreover,  in  a  house  where  we  regarded  ou? 

Wm?  H '"  f  T^y''  ^^'^^^^  '  Little  wondefTpuzzkd 
ilU^fPP'^^  half  my  struggle  was  dispensed  with  I 
would  have  struggled  to  the  end.  I  know,  but  after  no  more 
than  a  week  of  quarrelling,  when  Aunt  Mary  one  momrng 

^.K^'P^i^'l'"^  "'^^"^  "^"^^S  her  deft  whip  of^^rS  to 
wnthe  about  my  naked  soul.  Uncle  Jacob,  in  one  of  h[s  rare 

"^?h:vi"t^^c!it^^^^^^ 

shoufd  Sv^  L^aSe*?ooms '^^^'"  "  °"^  ^^^"^  "°-  ^^^^ 
MaVt:  n^trbe^SkT/or^fer^pyy'^  -'''-  ^^'  ^^^ 
be  cI^sTdered"!  man"  '"  ^'^  *'^"  '°^'^^^"^-    "^  "^^  *° 

"  Do'^yrhear  ^"/p".>*^"-°g-«°n.  but  I  said  nothing. 

Still  I  did  not  reply.    What  had  I  to  say  ? 
You  had  best  not  be  morose  and  sulky  as  well  "    Her 
deSn'^r  "'^  ""'"'  ^'  '  endeavoured  to  flash  back  my 

"  Frank  could  have  the  spare  room  overlooking  the  tennis- 
ISeftT  '"  ^"'^'  '^''°^'  P^'^^"^  "P  *^^  matir  wheThe 

lafrT^n??*  \"1!  ^  ^^  ^^^^'  ^""^  t^e  ^00™  mentioned  was 
^rger  and  far  better  situated  than  mine.    But  I  held  mv 

dewJn  fK  K^P*  l^y  '°"^  *°  "y^°^*'  and  maintained  its 
haip  hlin  ^^  ^T,"  °^  '*^  Ff  *  adventure.  Aunt  Mary  would 
have  been  speechless  wi:h  horror  at  the  thought  of  the  few 

Keht  o^  tSFtf  ^'"^,\^^^^'  ^"^^^^  J«°^n  that  fklpT 
my  light  on  till  the  .      11  hours  of  the  morning  always     But 

Jar^f'tJo'sl'rs'.'  ""'^PP""^  '^  "y  JudiciouTuse  ^fthe  dd' 

bou!rhT\n?T^"  '^^^"^  I  f  ^-  ^lan^script  paper  had  been 
Dought,  and  I,  as  years  stole  onward,  nightly  wrote  out  mv 
soul  in  straining  and  chaotic  essays.    Th4 1  showed  to  ^oni. 
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and  spoke  of  to  none.  Not  even  Mr.  Ramsay.  Every 
month  I  would  go  down  to  his  room  and  we  would  talk.  At 
first  we  talked  of  my  reading,  but  we  were  not  long  before  we 
passed  that  period  and  discussed  independent  subjects  as 
might  two  equal  souls.  His  frank  acceptance  of  equality, 
not  to  say  his  undisguised  and  instant  attention  to  some  of 
the  things  I  said,  won  me  to  a  mood  that  was  all  the  more 
adventurous  because  it  was  conceived  in  humility — as  though 
it  must  thrust  further  on  the  sea  that  quelled  it  with  its 
vastness  and  magnificence.  But  I  never  let  him  see  my 
writings.  These  were  often  developments  of  what  I  had  been 
fired  into  saying  when  with  him  (I  never,  I  am  glad  to  know, 
merely  developed  what  he  said),  but  I  shrank  from  displajdng 
them  before  him,  nevertheless.  I  shrank  even  the  more 
because  they  meant  so  much  to  me.  My  dr.  ms  altered,  and 
I  began  to  crave  for  authorship,  for  literary  expression  of  my 
growing  soul,  with  a  lust  that  was  insatiable.  It  slowly  and 
inevitably  began  to  devour  the  whole  semblance  of  the  earth 
for  me. 

It  was  partly  this,  I  think,  induced  ihe  better  portion  of 
my  book  purchases.  My  reading  was  often  a  painfully  slow 
matter,  but  yet  I  purchased  without  any  abatement  of  zeal. 
Books  I  could  not  find  time  to  read  it  was  good  to  see  stand 
with  an  aspect  full  of  pride  on  my  shelves.  Moreover,  though 
I  corld  not  read  them  (stout,  portentous  tomes,  some  of  them !) 
it  is  incredible  the  amount  I  derived  from  browsing  continually 
through  their  pages.  At  any  rate,  I  added  steadily  to  their 
stock. 

Avmt  Mary's  tongue  was  not  slow  in  finding  this  new  raw 
flesh  to  whip  on.  I  know  it  puzzled  her  to  think  where  the 
money  came  from  for  their  purchase.  But  I  had  had  a  rare 
assistance.  Mr.  Ramsay  had  devised  what  I  cannot  but 
consider  a  most  deft  way  of  expressing  his  thanks  for  my 
small  hint  leading  to  the  doubling  of  his  earnings.  He  had 
introduced  me  to  his  bookseller,  who,  when  Mr.  Ramsay  had 
gone,  had  informed  me  that  I  was,  for  the  next  two  years,  to 
have  what  books  I  wished  at  half-price.  My  thanks  Mr. 
Ramsay  would  not  have,  but  I  was  touched  deeply.  And 
when  one  adds  to  that  the  fact  that  I  never  bought  new  ties, 
that  I  dispensed  with  gloves,  that  I  purchased  cheaper 
clothes  and  denied  myself  more  than  the  barest  luncheons. 
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?®  rff®"^.'^  P^^y  expounded.  But  nothine  of  this  did 
Aunt  Maiy  know,  and  so.  knowing  little,  she  wSpped  the 
more  keenly  and  assiduously.  wmppea  tne 

Tim  knew.  I  told  him  nothing,  and  he  asked  nothing  but 
he  never  seemed  to  fail  in  knowledge.  Of  miree  he  knJw 
nothing  of  Mn  Ramsay's  wonderful  gift,  but  he  knew  of  ouT 
fnendship.  and  he  knew  of  my  willin|  self-deniS.  °" 

Nice  stuff  this,  eh  ?    Brown's  a  bit  of  all  right   what's 
say  ?     he  asked  once  as  he  stood  clad  in  a  new  siit 

I  concurred  simply,  for  I  knew  what  he  meant,  and  I  knew 
his  shrewd,  rat-like  eye  was  on  me 

I  knew  too.  that  he  who  never  changed,  whatever  his 
habilmient.  years  or  company,  he  who  was  the  same  as  on  the 
first  morning  he  ^  met  him  and  received  my  first  instmcSons 
from  him.  unpheu     criticism  of  me,  a  criticism  thS  wTs  coS- 

TffiV^'^I^'^y-  ^"^^  y^*  "  ^^s  he  who  threw  o4n  ?he 
door  that  made  urgent  the  realisation  of  all  that  wasSther! 
ing  together  its  strength  in  me.  gatner- 
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,J\P^^Sress  of  a  soul  has  its  own  laws   and  to  sav  that  a 
ot  It.  but  Its  reference  to  a  definite  and  active  governance 
that'is  tt^'  ^r  T"*^';  ^^"  *^^°"^h  a  tense  soE^ggle :' 

education  .n/  F^^""  ^°'  '*'  ?'  *^"  ^'■^"^^  expression!  of 
education  and  learning  are  demonstrably,   even  foolishly 
a^adequate  :  and  the  result  in  me  was  not  so  much  a  cSnge  of 
myself  (,f  one  may  distinguish  superfin-.ly)  as  a  further  wei?ht- 
en  ng  o  my  potentiality.    And  that  potentiality  co'l''  T4 

convert  It  rnto'tl."fl"  'Tx^"^  T""^^  *«  ^^"^^  -  i*  ^"d 
convert  it  mto  the  flow  of  Life— from  the  stuff  of  Be'ig  to 
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the  flow  of  Life.  For  that  impact  I  was  waiting  and  so 
surey  as  the  preparation  for  it'^had  come  aC7'so  ^urd^ 
dTstVoHrnr  "^-    ''  --  ^"  '^^  divin^'orde^^I^S 

fromkrtVsSVJv  l^'\  ^'  ^""^^^^  °^  Art  differs 
SJi!  ;      Science  chiefly  m  being  comprised  of  metaphor  as 
distinct  from  category;  in.  that  is  to  ^y,  dealing  5ith  the 
oneners  of  things  as  opposed  to  the  disdnctne^^of  tWn^ 
?ffy.\  ^^TP'^"^  ""'^^  ^^^'  *he  other  with  Death.    eS 
iL^Lf  "^"^Z^'  *^^*.^^'"g  so.  the  whole  value  of I«e  In 
mlf^iv.     .^'&"^?*^^"[e.  depends  on  a  truth  of  metaphor-fS 
metaphor  IS  either  the  one  and  only  truth,  nothing  ds^  beiiS 
tme,  or  absolute  falsehood.    So  when  the  word  "  suW^^^^ 
T^Zfn  \°  f^'^  ^  P'"°^°"'^d  ^"d  unintdligible  sSfof 
ft  T£t  Th°-'  ^^P^'J"^^"*  of  knowledge  was  suddenly  Si^t^ 
?isl  ^<„o^''t  ^"^  P^^erted'  because  of  a  fundLien^X 
lalse  vision     To  say  ti.at  that  mystical  portion  of  a  man's 

fnT!  ^^)  ^'k^  ^^  ^^*^  ^"^h  thoughts  of  might  and  b^utv 

S^neath'the  tS?  f  ?/"j\?'^"^^  P°^^^'  ^^  beneath  S*S 
oeneath  the  threshold  of  his  reasoning  intelligence   is   Dr«v 

foundly  to  misconcdve.  It  is  even  derSgatorj^Hf  an^thST 
that  portion  o  being  is  above  and  not  bdow  conSnSf  • 
It  IS  superconscious,  not  subconscious.  But  the  whde  ?^S 
conception  suggested  by  the  metaphor  is  bad  be^us^Tt  I  fa^ 
™tK  "?1  \  '^l^""'  °^  "P  ^"'i  down,  above  or  benS  h  ifS 
rather  that  the  consciousness  is  the  nucleus  (perhaps  only  the 
present  nucleus,  but  the  nudeus)  of  our  Being.    O^tsSe  the 

mundane.  The  knowledge  acquired  outside  those  limit.^ 
transcends,  and  is  too  wide  for.  the  function  of  lanSfagffor 
language  is  the  mundane  invention  of  that  nucleS^Such 
ultra-conscious    knowledge,    such   astral   intimations    when 

S^d  in'th^JT'".^*"'^  P'"°*  °^  '^^'  can  only  be 
of  P^t^  tifr^^^^T'  '""^f  "^  ^"^  «"°tional  rh^hm 
oi  roetry.     In  fact,  as  I  now  adm  t,  this  is  the  distinrtion 

betweenPoetry  and  Prose :  Poetry  being  astill and signiSnt 
Prose  mundane  and  reasonable  i«inasignincant. 

cleirTr  T  h^T  P^'"'/°  ^""^^^  ^"  *his  that  seems  to  me  so 

f  n    -u,^  ^^y^  ^°"^^  to  a  point  in  my  life  that  I  cannot  make 

.ntelljgiWe   without    an    intdligent    appreciation   of   it     A 

considerable  part  of  the  business  of  Art  is  to  buH-;  up  in  thl 
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llT^ifi  ^°"^^°"«»«?s  this  ultra-conscious  knowledge  To 
the  artist  who  makes  it.  and  in  a  lesser  degree  to  theloS  that 

intense  cnses  the  results  of  which  are  to  bring  more  and  mor^ 

tfmn^nr'''°"'1^  '"*P  understanding,  and  S  buiW  u^thl 
temple  of  personality.    In  so  far  as  it  Achieves  this  it  is  an 

cLnnf  h""^^'  ?"?  '^'  *"""  didacticism  loses  Us  meaSng  We 
cannot  deny  Life,  even  if  we  would  :  the  denial  of  T  Sf 'ic  ill 
only  insanity,  whether  it  be  the  vile.  clr^Sc  ^^wo^^hi^^^^ 

Sf  fo'LncVthe^"^  '^"''  ^'-  *^^  '^  --  c:n°cd>SbL' 

me  ?s  Lif?  to  WH  °"'^'°"'  ^'"!-  ^""^  ^^^'  it  seems  to 
me.  IS  L,iie .  to  build  up  a  vast  and  splendid  temole  of  dpf 
sonahty  by  bringing  more  and  more  of  the  ashS  sdf  fnto 
conscious  and  spontaneous  unity:  by.  in  flct  mal^l  ?h° 
nucleus  an  epitome  of  the  whole  Being  TJ^L  ca^cWelv^ 
done  by  the  ritual  and  spiritual  di4line  of Trt  tS^ 
s^S^g^"'^"'''^  ^^  independent  souf-cataclysms  and  Su|! 

h,?°J!li*  T-  ^™®.  '"''^  *^S  *^**  had  happened  in  me  I 
had  been  driven  forward  impetuously  aloSg  this  Se  of 
developmeut.     <  ,e  new  worlds  withi/  whi^  I  had  been 

^?^i    ^'\^^^  point,  or   writing,  whkh   waslr  moS 
satisfactory,  however  formless  the  rl^ult  may  have  bLr  ? 

I  ^n  l"u  *^^  P^"^5  o^  ^a^our-  Now  I  had  reached  rSoint 
when  all  the  accumulation  of  the  ultra-conscSus  that^haH 
been  gathered  within  my  inteUectual  biw  n^ded  o  b^ 
educed  by  some  need  for  action  before  it  shoSd  S  d' ssipated 

wS    """f  ™'  °*f  o'  Wng,  who,  in  the  irony  of  thinia 
Sfe  i^^t     ■"'"*"'"'  'PP^'  "-"^  '"^  wo/dTn  whTh 
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Our  visits  to  Soho  to  dinner  stiU  took  place     I  could  nn* 
spare  much  time  for  them.  I  had  my  treTsured  visits  to  M^ 
Ramsay,  that  nothing  could  abrogate,  but  tS  yeut^k  1 
much  time  as  I  could  afford.    Each  day  seemed  imoortant 

rdSv^^i';^  ""'"•'if^  ,!°  '^y^^"-    ^  ^y  '•  virtually  •• 

Hfe  nee£  to  be  LT.lT^"  ''"°^'  ^."^^^^"^  ^^  "  ^^^^^^^  " 
lue  neeos  to  be  told,  the  amount  of  time  wasted  is  <!imni« 

colossal.     My  hours  were  officially  f rom  o  30  a  m    toT  o 
P^m.    a  good  third  to  a  half  of  which  time  was^USia  wasfe 
So  It  is  everywhere.     But  such  waste,  in  the^ST  wa. 
undergoing  seemed  to  me  a  sacrilege-^as  tx^V  iuf   Thrre 
fore  I  used  to  take  up  my  book,  and  get  through  many  a  pa?; 
on  the  quiet  at  the  office.     I  honestly  believe  Unde  TaSb 

,wii^Y^K'°"?^'"^  '^'  ^  ^^l^^nest  wasTe  of  his  t^e 
instead  of  the  vile  system  with  which  he  thumbscreSedTs 

for  me'  OftaTJan'T""  """''*  =°™'™«  >«  '^  »"h 

g5tT,et2:;Ti^i;zi„°^,5sSe:'tfotd"^: 

grl  I  knew,  or  some  other  whom  I  knew  not  but  who^s 

lis  in  the  shade     of  some  dusky  walk,  "  or  with  the  taneL 
J^aT'^'t^V    ^"  ^'^''^*  seclusion.    TherthoiSt  me  a^ 

t^nk^/'  /   ^"°^'  ^"1,  ^°^^  '^"^'^  ^'  a^skance  at  first 
thinking.   I  suppose,   that  a  boy  who  chose  such  stmnS: 

subjects  for  conversation,  and  spoke  with  s^ch  queer  S 
deariv 'nT  of  °;"^'8;ht  not  be  as  sane  as  he  shotUdIi  but  wt 
Clearly  not  of  their  set.  But  after  the  first  quarter  of  an 
hour  my  impetuousness  wore  them  down  and  at  th7rii?f 
a  sho^  of  insufferable  egotism.  I  must  conL  there  were  mLy 

no? wS?  ^W^'^^'A  "^y  r *"^'^  amorousneS  fZ 
not  laugh  at  It .  I  am.  and  have  often  been,  thoroughly  grieved 
at  It  for  in  one  or  two  cases  I  have  been  bome^  a  iSo^ 
of  pam  for  years,  as  I  had  to  discover.    BuTwhat  ^s  I  S 

earnest.    Only  that  earnestness  was  not  of  the  marriape  ^nrt 
•f  I  may  express  it  so.    I  was  deeply  touchJi!  "ut  nXThe 
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right  place.  In  two  cases,  of  more  than  ordinary  significa  ce 
to  me,  the  fault  was  chiefly  a  matter  of  rough  hands  .  iti 
maccurate  aspirates. 

Apart  from  these  spontaneous  outbreaks,  my  visits  to  Mr 
Ramsay,  a  very  occasional  theatre,  and  a  still  more  rare  visit 
to  Soho  for  dmner  with  Tim,  were  all  that  I  knew  of  dissi- 
pation. Fnends  I  had  none,  and  as  Frank  soon  began  to 
gather  together  a  company  of  warm  friends  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, I  became  lonelier  and  lonelier.  Sometimes  it  afflicted 
me  keenly,  but  usually  I  did  not  mind  it.  There  were  very 
few  who  hked  me  at  first  flush,  and  as  tnere  were  few  who 
bothered  about  proceeding  further  than  the  first  flush  I 
began  to  gather  an  unenviable  reputation— a  reputation  that 
Aunt  Mary  sedulously  fostered.  While  I  throve,  or  attempted 
to  thnye,  on  my  chosen  way,  this  passed  me  unscathed  but 
when  I  stayed  awhile,  wearied  and  perhaps  depressed  it 
stung  my  sensitiveness  as  salt  on  a  wound.  At  such  times  I 
turned  to  the  faithful  Tim,  and  we  went  to  Soho  to  dinner 
where  I  exchanged  for  four  courses  and  a  bottle  of  wine  rather 
more  than  the  value  of  a  half-crown. 

The  invitations  for  such  occasions  were  usually  left  to  me, 
and  Tim  would  acquiesce  as  though  he  expected  it  when  it 
came  Latterly,  indeed,  I  think  he  actually,  uncannily,  did 
indeed  expect  them.    Once  he  himself  suggested  it 

"  What  about  to-night,  I  say  ?  "  he  asked  after  having 
Chewed  the  top  of  his  pen  contemplatively  for  some  time 

Now  he  must  have  divined  it.  I  had  been  struggling  on 
that  question  the  whole  morning,  longing  for  a  rest,  and  vet 
begrudging  it.  ' 

''  Don't  mind,"  I  replied  nonchalantly. 

]'  You're  a  cough-drop,  I  may  say." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

Our  questions  and  answers  were  like  slow  droppings  in 
water  clear  and  sharp,  with  long  silences  between. 
Well,  ain't  you  ?  " 

"Foh!" 

"  Your's  head's  altering." 

This  news  struc'  a  strange  elation  in  me.  It  encouraged 
me  somehow.  ^ 

"  Oh  !  "  I  said,  non-committally. 

"  It's  a  better  shape,  I  will  say."    This  he  said  slowly  and 
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iZT^yr  ^'^  "P  ^^"^  *^°  ^y«  °n  end.  I  can't  think  for  one^ 

me.    He^s  Stu^ v  .ImlT  f  ^"^^^^  ^^"^  grumbled  with 
much  of  St  Svi^^th^^^^  nowadays,  having  lost 

of  a  recent  mTnLge  ""*•    ^^'  '°'"'  ^  '"^y  ^y'  ^^  b"t 

the  word  nf  artirZ  '"f^^^^^s  and  egresses,  and  crying  out  for 
Giorgio  hailed  us  gladly 

the  evenin/f  had  wron/h*    h  ""  "^"'^"''f  "'^*  ^^^  <^"e".  ""♦'•' 
evening  had  wrought  the  accumulated  discomfort  to  the 
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actual  point  of  misery.  It  was.  in  fact,  just  such  a  night  as 
dnves  a  certain  portion  of  London's  inhabitants  to  s^k  an 
adventitious  pleasure  in  the  haunts  of  Soho.  Some  of  the 
more  restless  of  the  suburban  inhabitaxits  were  of  that  number 
but  It  was  chiefly  comprised  of  those  who  house  in  solitarv^ 
kKigings  of  sorts.  In  the  long,  thin,  white-painted  room  that 
Giorgio  was  endeavouring  to  lift  into  fame,  we  could  see  men 
by  themselves,  men  with  one  another,  men  with  wives,  both 
obvious  and  not  so  patent,  and  men  with  companions  of  the 
gentler  sex  that  had  clearly  been  acquired  not  much  earlier 
in  the  evening  for  a  more  or  less  prolonged  consorting.  There 
were  also  not  a  few  women  by  themselves  or  with  one  another 
Altogether  the  restaurant  was  quite  full,  and  Tim  and  I  were 
momentarily  chagrined  at  not  being  able  to  get  our  customary 
table  for  two.  So  we  sat  ourselves  at  a  comer  table  where  one 
of  the  gentler  sex  was  having  her  dinner  in  solitary  estate  I 
tried  to  get  Tun  to  sit  opposite  her.  a  ruse  that  was  quickly 
divined  by  him  and  as  repugnantly  baulked.  I  suppose  he 
thought  hunself  an  object  of  ridicule  to  women  •  at  at.  -  ■> 
he  could  not  tolerate  their  presence  if  they  were  at  all  stv 
attired,  as  this  one  was. 

'.'.  5^"f".'  \  f.^5  '*',"  he  whispered  to  me  as  we  sat  down. 
What  is  ?     I  asked. 

'■  Full  up  like  this."    It  was  obvious  he  was  in  discomfort 
and  It  amused  me  a  little.    That  we  were  hot  after  the  walk' 
and  the  entrance  from  the  cold  air.  did  not  help  him. 
Fudge  !    I  hke  it.    It  makes  things  a  bit  gay." 

]]  I  don't  s'pose."  ^  ^ 

"  So  it  does.    You're  too  devilish  touchy." 

He  said  something  rude. 

The  wne,  always,  was  my  charge,  and  I  ordered  the  usual 
bottle  of  Beaune  while  Tim  was  wriggling  about  in  evident 
discomfort,  and  with  more  than  a  tendency  to  be  quarrel- 

a  lil  ^^'  ^^*^  **^^'  ^^^  ^®*  °"*  ^°'  *  ^^^'"  ^®  whispered 
"  On  a  night  like  this  I    You  go  to  Bath  !  " 

Well,  It  s  rotten,  as  I  may  say." 
"  Rotten  yourself." 

.^^\^^^^^^  "f**',^  f*""®*  ^™*«  «*y-    I  heard  the  gentle 
and  gratifying  gurgle  of  the  wine.into  Tim's  glass  as  he  sat  to 
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Sf  t^*  °i  ™®'  ^^'  ^  ^  ^^P^  myself  to  some  olives  I  saw  th*. 
black  reflex  of  his  arm  ^sh  itself  out     Thera  crimson 

ffi  t WdT PJ  ?^Tl  ""^  °^  ^^^^*'  ^"d'  «ke  a  smdV  wive' 

madLf^'rll^'T^^'  ^'ix*  '''*  thick  l-I'm  frightfully  sorry. 
yo|Tandi[eSe[""l-:;n^^^^^^  -ermS 

It  seemed  to  pause  in  abeyance.  In  the  swif t  pSe  of  thS 
one  gance  I  remenber  it  traveUing  across  me  aS  over  mv 

Wn  fh  'i  .i^^f.  too  concerned  with  mopping  up  the  wine 
fro^  the  cloth,  while  Giorgio  concerned  himielf  with  he  Ss 
skirt,  to  pay  much  heed  to  this  at  the  time  but  T  thinl^^!! 

^It  hL'S^^^*.*^  »'^^"-    ^*  ^  "°t  unkindly       ^"^ 
"  w,n^       K^ *5^t'    ^^^  ^'^'  "  't  wi"  wash." 
"  )^n    "^^^  ^    J  ^^^  anxiously  and  dubiously. 

,    ,^..^"PPOsf  so.    But  it  can't  be  helped.    It  was  an  acri 

l>h\-   fi^' ^^'*  r^?? ^^^^ ^^d  t°  Tim,  who stooSsheeSisWv' 
with  his  fingers  plucking  at  his  trousers.  sneepiswy. 

The  m^l  was  a  silent  and  abashed  affair.  Even  I  felt  a* 
though  the  whole  of  the  restaurant  were  watching  us  while 
Tun  s  awkwardness  was  so  complete  that  he  had  not  a  word  to 
^^for  hmiself .    I  need  not  say  tl^t  this  was  a  ?are  tWng  fo? 

Therefore  I  was  not  altogether  surprised  w?  n    after  hU 

Think  I'U  go.    Coming  ?  " 
''  No,  I  think  I'U  stay  on  a  bit." 

I  felt  his  reproach,  but  I  had  certain  reasras  for  ^t«v,n«, 
moving  uneasily  about  me  reasras  lor  staying 

"  Well,  so  long  I  " 

have^Sd^ t^a?h«H°?  °° fl!:^"^'^"  ^  ^°"<*«  ^^  I  would 
£?^r  Hp  liJ^^  *"°J  ^"  ^'^'^^'^  h«  ^s  resolved  on 
^^ng !    He  had,  in  fact.  nsen.  and  was  standing  above 

"  No.  I'm  going."    There  was  still  invitation  in  his  voice, 
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"So  long!"  he  said  resolvedly,  even 


but   I   held  firm, 
defiantly. 

]'  So  long  !  "  I  responded. 

"  See  you  to-morrow,  s'pose  ?  " 

"  Expect  so." 

Not  that  there  was  ever  a  doubt  of  it,  but  men  throw 
stones  mto  a  pond  for  no  assignable  reason 

When  Tim  had  gone,  I  drew  my  book  out  of  my  pocket  and 
pretended  to  read  it.  It  was.  I  fear,  but  a  pretence  for  mv 
ey^  were  as  frequently  over  its  edge  in  attendance  on  the  3 
opposite  me.  She  wa.  stylishly,  not  modishly,  dressed  as 
though  she  had  not  too  much  money  to  clisp.nse%ut  ylfwith 

whni  \'°"^^  ""^"'T  *°  ^°^^  ^^'  own  somehow  wkhtn^ 
whose  coffers  were  full  of  plenty.    A  certain  air  nf  innlr! 

dence.  too,  she  had.  that ^ve^-distinct^on  to  her  CS" 
combining  with  a  nervous  fire  in  her  motions     She  wafS' 
over-thin  for  her  build,  and  looked  clever  in  an  akrt  w^v 
Her  hair,  so  much  of  it  as  I  could  see,  was  light  brox^  7rfd 
her^eyes.  I  remembered  from  that  quick  glanfe  of  he^.'^Ile 

So  much  I  took  in  as  I  watched  her.  Presently  she  looked 
up  from  a  paper-backed  novel  she  was  reXg^  My  heart 
beat  a  violent  rataplan  on  my  ribs  as  I  firmly  held  her  Sze 
with  mine.    She  smiled  slightly.  ^    ® 

1    X  \  ^^,  ^^'"^^^  ^y  ^"^nd  spoilt  your  dress  "  I  said  mnrth, 
lest^she  should  look  away  again,  an";!  a  faVrLonTof  a'r'S^ar^k 

"  I  had  forgotten  it,"  she  said,  looking  down  at  her  dress 
.,  Does  It  show  a  stain  ?  "  I  asked,  leaning  over. 
A    T  1!  '/f^'    ^^®  replied,  displaying  it. 
«,.fh  i        ^f"^?  °''^'"  ^  ^*d  caught  the  scent  of  her  clothes 

N  vVttlSrln'^^^       Pf '  ^^"^  ^  "^°^*  uneven  affa! 

h!?^    M    '.u  °P^"'"^  ^o""  *  conversation  had  occurred 

that  could  not  be  neglected-nay,  it  was  even  imposed  on  mT 

I'oJ'^^f'  ^^^.r^'^y  "*  ^^*'  ^"^  then  morrnatSy 
n.o  more  general  themes,  and  so  back  again  to  more  oartirS 

ur^oi^iTotrd  tif r  ^i'  ci.aXrssi^ 

o  JefaSer  Udf^  '^,  sh.  had  nothing  to  drink  and 

Benedictine  instead.    I  ^Xl  sh'o^Vi^^Sed'^a^^ert' n^ 
sum  of  money  for  my  outing,  and  even  this  had  meant  uie 
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postponement  for  a  month  of  a  certain  book  I  coveted     But 

S-ivf  ?  f  ^  *r'  ^'^'^  "°  ^^^S^*  "°^-    They  were  not  even 
m-eleyant.  for  they  were  not  thought  of.    I  had  plunged  into 

li5f  «^1'^;-/"k  '"*^°'^'^'  ^"y-nilly.  letting  the  bountiful! 
hfe-giving  tide  have  its  way  with  me. 

golow  "  she  iif  ^^  drawing  on  her  gloves.    "  I  must  really 

"  ^/u  "^y,^^oo<i  began  its  furious  course  in  my  veins. 
"  xiruJ''  y°''  "''^'  "'^y  I  ^sk  ?  "  I  spoke  quickly, 
at  mT  ^°"  "^^"^  *°  ^""^  •  "  '^^  '^^^'  smiling  across 

iJ'  ^  ^^f  i^:"  i^^^'  encouraged  by  the  smile,  though  not 
less  resolved  to  discover.  ^ 

''  KUbum  way,"  she  said,  fencing  with  me. 
^^  I  ve  got  to  go  that  way,"  1  said. 

«„'♦'  ^n  ^°"  ••  "    ^*  ^^^  wonderful  the  musical  doubt  she 
put  into  her  voice. 

;'  ReaUy." 

"  That's  nice  for  you." 

.'.'  If  '^'  ^°^  ^'™  S°'"S  ^^*h  you— if  I  may  ?  " 
But  you're  not  coming  now  ?  " 

"  At  once."    I  rose  as  I  spoke. 

"  But  you  really  mustn't." 

I  made  no  reply  but  reached  down  my  coat  from  its  peg 
while  the  waiter  rushed  to  help  me.  ^^ 

"  One  bill."  I  said— maybe  defiantly.    I  had  a  sovereign 
m  my  pocket,  and  that,  and  that  only,  was  the  limit  to  my 

"  No,  no  !  "  she  said. 

Irn3ST  ^'  "^I  sPf  t  yo^  dress,  spilt  the  wine,  you 
know,  I  stMnmered,  clutching  at  the  first  excuse  that  cine 
into  my  mind. 

"It's  really  very  sweet  of  you,"  she  said,  and  again  her 
smiling  music  made  my  brain  to  flutter. 
*di  Zl^  no  more  than  an  adventure  in  my  mind  the  whole 
time,  though  an  adventure  on  more  resplendent  heights  than 
could  be  afforded  by  Heath  Road.    It  was  the  Ire  exiulmt 
mg  lor  that,  but  no  more  permanent 

Outside  the  sleet  still  drove  along  the  streets.  It  was 
bitterly  co  d  coming  out  of  the  Turin  with  raw  winds  laden 
with  what  looked  like  smaU  rain  yet  stung  the  cheek  fiercely. 
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that  long,  5ind-swept  roS  '^'  '™"«"°S  horse-bus  up 

.'.' h'^h^'^r"  ^.hansom  !  ■■  I  cried  bravely. 

hursZ?!"''  BS"a;^^??,&"  i-W  fut.    Then  she 

;;  Not  a  bit/'  I  anlw«^'stou§/°"  °'"  °'  ''°"  ^^  ?  " 

Are  you  sure  ?  " 
"  Quite !  " 

haSL't'dTthtet^^^^^^^  *^t  -losing  of  the 

Thus  w;  were  securefrom  -K  over-eagerly.  demanded  it. 
began  its  vIdeS  Zs  ^  H,r  S  V^^  f^  "?"^"  ^^  ^^°<xi 
but  before  I  couIdTSe  it  shp  h./ 1''"''^^^  ""^^  ^^ide  me, 
muff.  I  was  a  littira?^i  nnA  •?P''^  '*  l^^^  ^'*^"  ^^^ 
on  these  more  respLnL^^hei/^^^^^^^  *«  P^°^^ 

sently  the  lurch  of  the  SomThr^^^^^  adventure.  But  pre- 
for  the  shave  of  a  miS?e  T  st^v^Th.rP  f^"^"^*  t^^'  ^°d. 
necessary,  then,  tuminff  auirklv  t  I-  ?f  ®  ^°^^'"  ^^^n  was 
wasswiftandirS^vr^'^^'^^^'^^^^  cheek.    It 

"Now.  now.  now  !  "  she  cried  warningly 

W  mra™s^ord  iLl^/Sl  -  ^^^  of  her  voice  I 
passionately.  Kiss  upon  Idii  tt3  ^V  f^'  ^^  ^^ 
it  seemed  to  me  thTshe  ^io^ndfn  °n^''  ^H*^"«'  ^"^ 
minutes  ere  I  released  hS    "^^P"""*^^-    ^^  "^^st  have  been 

and  ^dy^^Tg  Wis  '  "  ^'  "^''  ^'^^^  ^^  ^at 

her  and  drawing  hS't^m^agS^^^^  ^""^"^  ^^  ™  -bout 
,.  You  re  a  saucy  boy.  you  know." 
„  It  s  good  to  be  saucy  sometimes." 
1  m  not  so  sure  about  that." 
I  am." 
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pointed  to  the  guard. 


and  the  sleet  was  driving  up  against  the  wind-guard  with  a 
long,  sharp  hiss.  The  guard  was  opaque,  so  covered  was  it 
with  the  sleet. 

''  Come  on  my  knee  !  "  I  said. 

"  What,  for  all  the  people  to  see  ?  " 

''  Who  can  see  through  that  ?  "  I  po 

''  Oh.  but  there  isn't  room  I  " 

"  We'll  soon  make  room." 

We  did.  and  as  she  sat  upon  my  knee.  I  leaned  back, 
dravmg  her  after  till  we  had  our  fill  of  kisses.  Then  I  said 
suddenly : 

"  But  I  don't  know  your  name." 

"  What  do  you  want  with  my  name  '  " 

"  But  I  must  have  it." 

"  Must  you  ?  " 

After  the  usual  questionings  and  submissions  to  the  cus- 
tomary ntual  of  guessing  (at  which  I  was  a  little  surprised, 
s^ing  this  was  a  matter  of  the  resplerdent  heights)  I  learnt 
that  her  name  was  Rhoda  Ermott.  Then,  in  the  intermissions 
ot  kissing,  to  her  considerable  amusement.  I  passed  through 
an  interrogatory,  and  discovered  that  she  was  a  private  secre- 
tary that  she  lived  in  rooms  with  a  friend  who  had  some 
position  m  the  post-office,  or  something  connected  with  the 
post-office  and  that  she  was  twenty-four,  a  year  or  so  older 
than  myself. 

"  Now  have  you  finished.  Mr.  Inquisitive  ?  "  she  asked. 
Qmte,"  said  I. 

As  she  sat  on  my  knee  and  looked  in  my  face,  in  the  dim 
lUmnination  of  passing  lights,  she  bewildered  my  brain  as  it 
had  never  yet  been  bewildered.  As  she  told  me  of  the  struggle 
that  she  had  had,  and  that  she  had  only  one  relative,  an  aunt 
a  great  gush  of  tenderness  came  over  me.  and  an  infinite  hunger 
and  nostalgia.  I  felt  that  to  return  to  Hampstead  would  be 
impossible,  and  yet  horrible  in  that  it  was  inevitable  A 
great  yearmng  and  melancholy  overcame  me.  and  I  pressed 
her  to  me  as  though  Life  were  an  unbearable  pain.  Its 
whole  round  of  business  and  circumstance  surged  before  mv 
mind,  and  frightened  me.  To  have  driven  so  in  that  vehicle 
to  the  end  of  time,  with  her  upon  my  knee,  with  light  or  earnest 
talk  between  us  in  the  intermission  of  kisses  that  had  become 
somewhat  more  than  sensual  pleasure,  seemed  to  me  to  have 
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"  What  a^elC^'so  s"f ^^1^?^''^ '  J"'"  "y  »"•• 

;;  But  I  don't  even  know  your  name  yet  " 

„  i  suppose  you  ought  to." 

^  Of  course!    I  told  you  mine." 

..  J^k  Doherty  "  I  said.    "  Like  it }  " 

Why,  you're  Irish  !  " 
^^  Absolutely." 
"  How  do  you  spell  it  ?  " 
;'  J-a-c-k  I  " 
"  No,  silly,  the  other  I  " 
"  D-o-h-e-r-t-y !  " 

;YS:^:^V^S^^S^?ounceit," 

ratle^  ni?e.'' SS*'  '"'  ^^"^^  "^  ^^  ''->^-    "  You're 
''Why  then,  we  shaU  see  a  lot  of  one  another  »  " 
She  laughed  merrily  and  easUv     'T^^rhin.     n  . 
)w,  I  think."  ^*       Perhaps.    But  not  just 

^^  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked,  quailing  suddenly  with 

''  I'm  nearly  home,  dear  boy  !  " 

fr^lt.TiUth^"  °ir  fo'^^*  *-„ed  away 
of  heart.       ^     ''"  '°  ""  '""^ '  ^  «« in  »  sudden  aching 

what  disordered  hat  "ndS     f  ^tfe  '""^y ''"  "»«- 
..on,  and  -.thing  "nfo^^  si^^Si  ^£11^?^ 
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mtw  *t w  l^  ^"^  ^"^^  "*°^«  t^  an  adventure,  or 
rather,  that  it  was  an  adventure  of  a  new  order,  whose  con- 

apSdTe''^A"^^^  ^°  *^^  ^"y^*°  ^-  ThatTl^ouS^ 
appaJied  me.    A  wild  joy  possessed  me,  but  it  was  a  iov 

everywhere  mixed  with  a  melancholy  of  de^jlation  iTs^d 
)SJ^^  *f  "!?^^  ?^*  ^  ^^^"^^  g°  ^^«"^  her  alone  to  that  hoS 
that  she  should  be  alone  to  combat  in  the  world,  without  me  to 

It  was  long  past  midnight,  an      'lat  I  had  no  otherTouS 

SSV.^rJ'^jK^  «^"^Pft^d.    And  when  I  tipt^  Lto  tS 

Sd  ?£t  W  il*'"'''  ^"1  ?fP*  '"'.^  ^  ^^"  ^^d.  it  was  not  he 
coia  that  kept  me  unwontedly  awake  long  and  late. 


VIII 

THE  OPENING  OF  A  HOPELESS  WAR 

The  following  morning  as  I  came  in,  late  as  usur>l   to  mv 
breast   Aunt  Mary  held  me  with  her  eye.    Uncle  fac^b 

.'  X?**  }""®  ^®^®  y°"  ^»  ^^t  night.  Jacob  ?  " 
Oh    after  twelve !  "  I  said.    Breakfast  was  always  a 
scramble  for  me  and  I  used  this  as  a  cover.    My  eyrwere 
fuU  of  sleep  and  I  felt  drawn  and  tired,  facts  thafhld  no? 

hniir^o"*  ^^  *T  •  "    .?  ™y  '"fi°^t«  ^^'ef  she  accepted  the 
hour  as  bemg  only  usually  late  for  such  occasions,  and  chos^ 
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quiSaSllr*:"^^?^^^^^^^     -  ^^^  understanding.    It  gave 

at  tL^Sml  ^TLeit'ZJ  f^i'^:'  *^  ^^'  ^"d  didn't  look 
this  adm^sion  soTs  to  Ll  t'  '^  « ^r^^"  ^  '^'^  her 
Better  a  very  black?hln  T^  ^®'"  °^  *^^  ^"'^her  lateness. 

There  w2  si  enrpJfr^  ^^"  ^"^  ^^*"^^  ^°at'  I  thought 
don't  youTdl SeThe'Su?hT.^^"*'  *^^"  ^^«  -"^o^t  f  ""why 

coldnis  Smerm'ole  tt  *''  'T '  ''^^  ^*  ^^^  -^^^s  my 
"  What  ^you  mer,  '•  HTk!fH^       5^^^'^^^  "^-«er.      ^ 

pressed,  therefore  I  ^d   not  m«l  h'^A""*  ^u^^  ^^^  ''"»■ 
sturdily :  '^  *  aia   not  much  heed  her  when  she  said 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  your  lies  " 

vJCeton%1;e  fssL'an^^^^  '''  1'"^^  ''  --"*  that  she 
But  as  I  hastened  out  of  tS'l  strengthened  herself  artificially. 

fail  to  catcTa?  me  wi?i  fear      "  ^''  ^'P"^^"«  ^^^^^  did  not 

thaV'e'Xot'^SoV^'^^^^  *j!f  °«- "hich  meant 

was  late.    Bu^wSn'^s  c  ff  •  ^  ^^^'  *°  ^"^  °"t'  ^^at  I 
something  in  hireve  and  m.!     '"  ^^  ""^  ""^^^^  interview, 
not  well.    This  fait  rovlT^f  ""-^^^  ™^  ^"°^  that  aU  was 
surely  by  me  made  itTmSlc"^^^     ^''  ^'  "  ^^^'  ^"^  picked  up 
as  I  had  b^'n  in  the  SK? ^  ^°' """  '°.^«^t  ^^  dominance 
the  first  t^e  for  many  da^s  t^'Jf'iri^  '^"  ^^^t  that  for 
finally  drove  me  ou^of  LSI        ""i^'^"^  ""^  ruthlessly,  and 
flinging  my  jS^^afte^r  mT     '"  '       °"""^  ^'"^'  °^^"^^^' 
your'pa7^ti;;„^^7^-do"t^    ''Crass  fool!    Here,  take 
There's  nothing  done  riSt-n^hlh"P'^  ™^^'l^  ^'th  me! 
it.    Eveiythinf  cZ^tZ     Aer^"S,TP*  i,^,P^""tend 

Th?  w^J^,X°^  ^  boy  and  get'^I^kTo  ^^ur  iSng  ^^  ^°"^ 

«"=  lu  see  nun  alter  me,  was  a  picture 
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m  Its  misery  of  anticipation.  1  was  insulted  and  angered 
^u  .  «u*¥  ^,?'"*  *°  ^^^^^-  ^  ^*s  tired,  and  the  thought  of 
what  Rhoda  Ermott  might  be  doing  or  thinking  (whether  she 
was  thinkmg  of  me,  or  had  heartlessly  put  me  out  of  mind) 
tormented  me.  She  had  said  we  were  not  to  meet  till  the 
followmg  week,  and  when  I  got  to  my  small  office  I  occvoied 
the  rest  of  the  morning  with  writing  her  a  long,  impassioned 
letter,  beggmg  her  to  meet  me  somewhere  for  the  Saturday 
afternoon.  •'^ 

^u^L^^^}^  "?^y  ^  imagined  when  I  say  that  it  was  not  tiU 
the  Monday  I  received  any  reply  from  her.    My  visits  to  the 
post-office  where  I  had  asked  her  to  address  my  letters  had 
m  those  days  between,  been  pilgrimages  of  a  torment  of  hope 
and  fear.    When  I  at  last  received  her  letter  I  bore  it  away 
trembhng,  to  a  tea-shop  to  read  it.    It  bore  a  Midland  post- 
mark, a  fact  that  filled  me  with  torturing  imaginations.    But 
the  letter  was  brief  and  neatly   phrased.    She  said  that  she 
had  received  my  letter,  and  that  I  was  a  silly  boy     She  was 
sorry  she  could  not  meet  me  on  the  Saturday,  but  that  her 
employer  had  had  to  go  on  some  business  to  the  Midlands,  and 
that  she  had  had  to  accompany  him.     (The  very  thought  of  her 
being  with  another  man  drove  my  thought  into  a  frenzy  •   I 
do  not  know  what  evil  I  did  not  imagine,  and  picture  before 
my  eyes  with  torture  to  me.)    She  went  on  to  say  that  she 
did  not  know  how  long  she  woiJd  have  to  be  there,  but  that 
she  would  wnte  to  me  letting  me  know— which  meant  that 
our  appointment  for  that  weec  was  cancelled. 

If  there  was  one  thing  needed  to  make  my  passion  of  an 
eternal  die  it  was  this.  I  do  not  think  that  for  one  consecu- 
tive penod  of  five  minutes  during  aU  that  week  she  left 
my  thoughts.  The  desolation  and  pain  of  it  was  scarce  bear- 
able. She  haunted  me.  and  I  always,  in  an  intensity  of  fond 
tenderness,  unagined  her  as  over-pressed  with  the  burthen  of 
living,  when  probably  she  was  gaiety  itself,  and  would  have 
been  vastly  amused  at  my  imaginings.  Yet  so  it  was  It 
was  her  I  thought  of.  her  and  her  life ;  never,  as  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say  for  myself,  merely  or  primarily  my  satisfaction 
or  joy  in  her,  though  that  was  of  course  indissolubly  mixed 

In  the  meantime  other  matters  were  afoot.    All  things 
seemed,  strangely,  to  be  chancing  together.    The  very  night 
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after  I  had  first  met  Rhoda.  while  the  picture  of  her  face  as  she 
had  sat  on  my  knee  was  yet  before  my  eye.  fired  by  my  imag- 
mmgs  of  her  struggle  in  life  and  stung  by  the  recognition  of 
my  helplessness  and  dependence  on  Uncle  Jacob.  I  had  des- 
^tched  my  first  attempts  to  get  into  print.  I  had  sent  an 
essay  to  a  weekly  paper,  and  a  short  story,  of  a  mystical  sort 

Wf.rT^r-«  ?'  "'^^'  °^*^"  ^y  ^'^  ^hi^h  I  received  he; 
letter  I  sent  off  two  more.  Such  were,  as  it  were,  my  first 
attempts  to  spring  mto  a  world  of  self-dependence,  which  was 
a  so  the  wor  d  of  my  hopes  and  ambitions.  Then  there  cami 
also  the  application  of  the  prick  behind. 
*u^°^J.  remember  it !  It  is  vivid  as  it  were  yesterday  Qn 
the  night  following  my  second  hopeful  despatch  of  manuscripts 

of  political  importance  was  started.  I  have  a  dim  remembrance 
th>.t  It  was  a  general  election  time.    Henry,  who  had  grown  to 
be  quite  fnendly  of  late,  made  some  statement  in  the  course 
of  conversation  that  I  took  exception  at.    He  was  now  in  the 
busmess,  filling  my  old  post  in  charge  of  the  despatch  of  samples 
and  proposed  designs  to  intending  customers,  which  accounted 
partly  for  our  better  friendship,  and  also  for  his  acquaintance 
with  my  political  opinions.    I  imagine  his  remark,  therefore 
was  thrown  out.  in  no  ill  spirit,  to  draw  me.    It  certaiSyTd 
draw  me     I  crossed  his  opinion.  I  fear,  emphatically  and 
somewhat  energeticaUy.    Politics  are  seldom  a  matter  of 
reason.    Their  convictions  spring  from  temperament,  right 
or  wrong,  moral  or  non-moral,  beautiful  or  ugly :  their  rieht- 
ness  or  otherwise  must  therefore  date  from  the  worth  of  those 

f  w  iS^  '^v>  ^"*^  <^°"bt^ess  stated  it  with  that  kind  of  assurance 

«nH  5/'  5Tf  ^u"^^'  ^^^y  ^"^  *^"^^^  ^'th'  even  respected 
and  attended  to.  but  which  was  gall  to  Aunt  Mary.  WhUe  I 
spoke.  I  thought  of  none,  but  when  I  ceased.  I  felt  suddenly 
awkward  and  diffident  and  self-conscious.  There  was  a 
moment  s  silence.    Then  Aunt  Mary  spoke. 

So.  Jacob."  she  said  coolly.  "  you  are  goir  g  to  be  a  great 
hterary  man  ;  is  that  so  ?  "  &     &      uv  a  gre« 

inl^^f^fS^r^^^^^ru^:  uF""^^^ J^^°^' ^^° *»^d ^n dream- 
FLlin  w     "^  i  ^^^  table   sprang  instantly  to  attention. 

1— weU.  first  I  turned  red,  and  then,  as  I  knew  and  felt 
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S^^spfS''^''  '^^'*'  ^"^^^^  '"  ""y  ^^  *"d  grieving 

"  Oh  yes,"  went  on  my  tormentor.    "  I  know ;  I've  seen 

the  reams  and  reams  of  writing  in  your  drawer.    There's  not 

so  much  there  now.    Been  sending  some  off  ?  '•  °^ 

wholJ^Sw.T'*u-^  ^"^^^*'°"'  ^as  it  not  ?    Yet  here  was  the 

buffl't:^  iriSir  "^  "  *'°"^'  '  "^^^  ^  "^^-  °^ 

But  I  was  staggered  and  confused.    This  discovery  with  the 

apart  from  the  eyes  of  bewilderment  and  amusement  that  w«^ 
^rned  on  me.  I  thought  I  had  been  tunnelling  beneathT^ 
earth  for  my  works  not  to  appear  till  I  had  reachA  my  destina! 
tion.  then  to  be  only  manifest  in  their  achievements  not  in 
their  tentative  efforts  ;  and  now  the  earth  had  rutSy  See" 

gazing  amusedly  down  at  me.  The  blow  aimed  at  me  hS 
stnick  me  deeply,  it  had  struck  the  tender  secrecy  of  ^y  soSl 

m^  Lk  f  T  "^"^  °^  "^y  'P'"*"^'  Progress  and  ideals  And 
my  whole  being  quivered.  Words  cSnot  express  my  s«S« 
of  humiliation  and  defeat.  ^ 

A^>  P*^^  ^"'^"f  *^^  "^t  of  that  meal  I  cannot  say 

^rinti  r'  °''''"  ^  ^,"1*°  ™y  '^™'  ^"d-  taking  all  my  ma^^ 
scnpts  the  pangs  m  labour  of  my  soul.  I  shut  them  down  under 

^Xf^^'^Al '"  "1^  °l^,  ^^°^'  *"^'^^-  Then  I  fled  outTnto  tlS 
night.  As  I  went  softly  out  of  the  front  door,  closing  it  aftw 
me  gently  with  the  latchkey  in  the  lock,  I  heard  Unde  Jacob 
enquiring  after  me.    But  I  had  gone.  ^nciejacoD 

I  lu  ^^^^1"^  reluctant  lips  could  not  tempt  me  that  nieht 
I  walked  and  ran  alternately  till  I  was  weaiV.  And  I  S 
aloud  on  Rhoda  Eimott.  not  blind  to  the  f7ct  that  shrhS 
doubtl^s  abolished  me  from  her  mind  long  since. 

th  Jh^iwiT?l.™°'i[!^  ^'^^  '°"«  envelopes  awaited  me  on 
the  breakfast-table.    They  were  my  first  returned  manuscripts 

ifrTri^r'""'^  *°  ^r^  °?"^°"^  °^A""t  Mary's  scrutry  £  f 
slipped  them  nonchalantly  into  my  breast  pocket 

mlir^Ll^\'^''"^f^  ^"'^*  J*^°^  took  advantage-^uto- 
SSi  ml  f  ITh'7  advantage,  be  it  said-of  my  listllssness  to 

fc,r«rt- ■       ^*  '*•"  *^^  ^""^  '"^'^  *^  had  for  some  two  year 
forced  his  conquering,  dominating  spiHt  back  upon  himsex. 
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andcompeUed  him  finnly  todesist  from  tyrannising  unduly  over 
me  or  else  I  think  my  feebleness  would  have  tempted  Wm  to 
stnke  me  As  it  is  he  flung  harmless  papers  at  me.  But  his 
insults  had  now  all  a  double  edge,  audit  was  this  that  gave 
him  the  marked  ascendancy  over  me.  I  quivered  at  his  new 
references  to  my  waste  of  time,  for  I  knew  now  what  further  he 
had  in  mmd  when  he  said  it,  and  I  had  no  answer  to  his 
insinuations  of  my  total  incapacity  for  business  and  its  com- 

?  rlJtf  ""'^y;  *^?^^  ^  ^^'  *"<^  J^new  *hat  he  knew,  their 
deliberate  untruth. 

If  I  was  listless  before  I  saw  him,  I  was  thoroughly  depleted 
I  !l'  i.  .  ^^  disconsolately  over  the  hideous  chimney-pots 
at  the  bock  of  my  room  that  civilisation  has  erected  as  its 
adequate  temple  of  praise,  where  in  the  near  distance  I  could 
|ee  glimpses  of  the  Thames  as  it  glided  like  lead  beneath  a  chill 
reoruary  sun. 

.'.'  P"  1?P^  .^*>r  washed  out,  son  1  "  I  heard  a  voice. 
Feel  hke  it,"  I  said. 

"  Rough  crossing  ?  " 

"  Damn  and  blast  him  f  " 

"  Eveiybody  does  who  sees  the  enemy.  I  may  say.  Look 
fair  washed  out,  I  mean.  Proper  washed  out  and  thin. 
Huh  he  makes  me  creep.    Glad  I  don't  have  to  see  him  " 

I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  his  words,  but  he  com- 
lorted  me. 

"  S'pose  if  I  saw  him  he'd  sneak  my  pink  too.  Couldn't 
be  worse  if  he  proper  sucked  you.  I  may  say.    Huh  !  " 

A  blmding  light  swept  on  my  brain  as  he  spoke.  It  dazzled 
and  horrified  me.    And  ahnost  before  I  had  seen  it  it  was 

"  My  God  I  "  I  exclaimed,  staring  across  at  him. 
What's  the  matter,  eh  ?  " 

"  Nothing  1  " 

"  Look  as  if  you'd  seen  a  ghost,  son  !  " 
I  believe  I  had,"  I  said. 

He  said  nothing,  but  looked  oddly  at  me  ;  but  I  had  seen 
something  that^ve  me  a  puzzled,  if  horrified,  interest,  and 
as  I  had  seemed  beaten  and  broken  all  ways,  this  brought  me 
he  p.  for  It  pive  my  thought  something  to  work  upon  and 
^!^,  K  ^  ^f  *«/™'n«d  *o  ^atch  Uncle  Jacob,  and  to  watch 
myself  when  with  him.  in  our  future  interviews ;  and  it  made 
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me  resolve,  gnmly  and  detenninedly  resolve,  not  to  cease  to 
opp<»e  lum  mentaUy  with  all  possible  dogg^Ss   wlSJvS 
S2^  f^V.^""  ^«P5^'°n.  for    I   felt.  ^K^'  yeflhS 
imm^urable  and  incommunicable  issues  lay  WiSd  on  that 
In  the  evening  after  dimier  he  summoned  m^Tohirstudv 
toTLSJ^'^HJtt  ^^rf^y.  yet  doggedly"J:tl°rxSS5"„tt 

fidnafiSn^on  ?^ t^""^'!!^-  ""^^  ^  ^^'  ^  ^"^^^^  ^th  horrible 
lascmation  on  his  glossy  hair,  Ws  glistening  eve  his  full  r^H 

lips  and  lus  richly-coloured  compl&oa  (Sf  in^the^tSL^ 

1,-1.?^^^^°  y°"  distress  me  in  this  continual  way  bov?" 
he  b^an  m  a  voice  that  seemed  to  wlJnny.  ^'  ^ 

I  heard  him     I  did  not  answer  or  r=ay  anything    for  at 

s^^h  °'  '  ^^^  ""y^^"  '"  ^^°^«  f°^  ^he  grX 

for'me'^^Wh^?,  J?""^  me  some  anxiety,  and  it  is  too  much 
%?n  ■  T  K^  ®  *^t°?w  I  hear  from  your  aunt  ?  " 
btiU  I  held  myself  m  silence.    It  was  a  thimr  he  never 

cS«-^f  "^V"'  •  ^'  '"^^^^^  °'  *«*<^k  was  thft  of  uZ 
complamt  or  terror,  in  shaip  contnist  to  Aunt  Ma?y   whl 

S^^as°c"hf^?h/:X^  °'^r  ^1f  *"^  ^^  mome:7;:ar 
II  was  Chiefly  this  that  gave  her  the  ascendancy  over  him 

•'  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  have  taken  you  up  in  kindness  in 
a  desire  for  kindness,  at  least,  and  put  you  So  my  om,^ 
when  there  was  no  necessity  for  me  to^lilie  do^e  l^S 
^thout  you  wasting  all  my  efforts  in  this  foolish,  this  ».' 
way  ?  I  don  t  pretend  that  now  it  is  only  kindness  for 
you  have  now  a  value  in  my  firm,  and  I  am  glad  v^Tilad 
to  give  you  that  tribute."  This  was  his  wly  of  «^m  i 
suppose,  that  a  pound  a  week  was  a  fifth  of  wha7he  wo^^a've 
had  to  pay  a  stranger  to  do  in  my  place  I  ''  But  Sow  c^ 
how  you  go  and  spoil  all  the  value  of  what  you  do  "  vZt^ 
youm«inbyit.boy?    It  is  a  great  worry  to  me!^'     ^^*  ^° 

gi^f*  it  to  ^      "^^  *°  ^P*"*  *"  *"*^^'  »>"^  I  did  "ot 
"  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  a  literary  career  is  not  a  worthy 
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one.  No.  no.  don't  think  I  mean  that !  But  what  chances 
of  success  have  you  ?  Are  you  going  to  say  you  have  talent 
or  genius  :  are  you  ?  You  Icnow.  and  it  pains  me  to  say  it 
you  have  altogether  a  false  notion  of  yourself.  Your  aunt 
finds  your  manners  most  unbearable,  and  you  have  offended 
many  others.  You  are.  I  am  afraid,  egotistical  and  bombastic 
but  If  you  go  and  run  away  with  a  false  notion  of  yourself  in 
a  conceited  swollen-headed  way.  you  wiU  not  only  pain  us  all 
but  you  wiU  wreck  your  whole  life.  Believe  me.  I  know  what 
1  am  talking  about.  I  am  much  older  than  you.  and  I  have 
watched  things  for  myself.  My  life  has  thrown  me  into  a 
speciaUy  advantageous  position,  and  I  have  met  a  great  many 
men  of  the  highest  eminence  as  weU  as  a  great  many  men  who 
have  spodt  their  lives,  and  the  lives  of  others,  with  a  false 
conceit  of  themselves.  For  one  thing,  are  you  prepared  for 
the  years,  perhaps  a  lifetime,  of  penury  and  actual  starvation 
it  might  mean  ?  Besides  all  this,  you  must  recognise  that 
you  receive  a  salary  from  me  for  your  work,  and  I  cannot 
have  you  spending  your  efforts,  and  tiring  and  fagging  your- 
self, and  not  giving  your  true  work,  your  best  self.  It  is  your 
duty  to  do  so.  and  I  must  very  firmly  stop  all  this  " 
^  There  lay   the  true  fault,  thought   I.    StiU   I  did  not 

'I  yVTiat  is  all  this  writing  your  aunt  speaks  of  ?  " 
*•        don't  understand  what  she  means."  I  said.    I  had  had 
tune  to  coUect  myself  during  his  harangue.    "  Some  of  it 
was  French  exercises,  and  others    passages  from  Ruskin's 
essays  on  Art. 

This  made  him  fall  back  on  himself,  I  could  see.  He  bemn 
again  warily:  ^ 

"  Let  me  see  them  I  " 

"  I  burned  them  yesterday." 
h  ^*lSd**  ™*  suspiciously.    "  Are  you  teUing  me  the  truth  ?  " 

. '.' .V"*^^*  '  ".  ^  exclaimed.    I  must  have  had  histrionic  pos- 
sibUities,  for  it  was  excellently  well  said. 

And  there  was  genuine  indignation  in  it  too  I  There  are 
lies  that  are  perversions  of  truth,  but  there  are  also  lies  that 
are  the  protection  and  maintenance  of  the  soul's  proper 
privacy,  which  is  itself  of  the  essence  of  truth.  I  will  never 
^  a  secret  of  my  soul  at  the  price  of  lip-sci  vice  to  a  code. 
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work  out  for  yourself  "  "^"serous.    Uut  that  you  can 

.o,l<»k  aggri.eSISS'^of^"''  «'*«™»"»«  «o  continue 
Will  you  have  a  cigarette  ?  " 

ba!'L';:^trLs"d^?„'pSfijf ,  rs*r*  v*^  >»^- 

I  took  one.  with  thank.;  fnhtrrT,   ^v*    "i®*P  Vu-gimans. 
«^|.  I  haa  not  '^VSJZr,'i^l  rTr^1n"n5 

Jt',^'"  "'  '"'«^-  ^  I  "'k^ed  a/C.Uh.  of  our 

■•  rm  'f7"'?  '^S''"'-    W«  ■»"«  have  a  lunch  on  it  " 
Good-night,  old  man  I  " 
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I  remember  once  playing  at  the  royal  and  ancient  game  of 
ch^  when  a  most  mteresting  situation  arose.    My  qulen  w2 
threatened,  ajid  my  opponent's  queen  was  also  threatened 
ui^anUy.  by  my  knight.    He  had  ripened  a  strong  mS^ 
ment  on  my  kmg  a  movement  that  was  dependent  on  his 

attack  that  should  have  checkmated  him  in  tour  mov^  « 

J,Wrwl  .1  ^°^<i  j^^e  been  like  nothing  so  much  as  nLing 
qmcldy  along  a  ndge  with  a  precipice  each  side,  but  it  shoSd 
have  been  successful.  There  is  no  doubt  that  had  I  only  been 
unaware  of  the  subsidiary  complications  I  would  have  brought 
off  the  main  movement,  but  I  was  aware  of  too  much,  thought 
of  too  much,  and  failed  in  all  ^""ugni 

It  was  much  like  this  with  me  now.  with  this  difference 

htfJSL^a^  "^r^^  *^  "^'^  "y  ^hole  emotiond 
•ihlM5  *^^  auxdiary  complications  arising  on  every  hand 
other  made  no  unpreswon  on  me  or  became  only  as  fuel  to 
feed  the  ewential  fire.  Ordinarily  on  the  discovery  of  mv 
hteraiy  ambitions  I  would  have  fled  down  to  Mr.  Ramsay, 
given  hmi  the  confidence  that  was  bound  to  be  his  sometime 
and  sought  his  advice.  Indeed  it  occuircd  to  me  BuUt 
was  forgotten  agam  in  the  burning  hunger  for  Rhoda 

I  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  my  passion  for  her 'was  as 
yet  unrequited.  Nor  did  it  disturb  iSein  ?he  le^t  ^h^ 
was  not  a  pin  point  of  doubt  in  me  that  I  could  win  her  to 
respond  fully  m  due  time.  The  assurance,  however,  did  not 
make  me  patient ;  it  fiUed  me  with  the  most  vioent  id 
intolerable  impatience.  Actual  cries  of  pain  would  b« 
wrung  from  me  when  I  thought  of  her  away  from  me  and  not 
thinking  of  me.    Once  Tim  caught  such  a  cry  of  mine.    It 

w  l^V^J!^^  ^°^}  '?  *°  *^"*  ^"^  o^  pain,  to  be  held 
h^n^°*Ii!?  *^''^  only  half-effectuaUy.  The  ^is^  must  have 
b^n  an  odd  one.  and  I  felt  him  looking  at  me  so  queerly 
:^!i  *P/?"8  "P.  *n<l  went  out  forthwith  to  lunch,  to  hi 
^^xfu  "^  and  increased  astonishment 
What  evUs  I  imagined  for  her  I  do  not  know.    AU  that 
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horrible  fear  that  our  modem  vUe.  commercial  sv«!tpm  h»c 
dnven  mto  the  hearts  of  men,  blastW  their  dfilvT.^ 
and  blighting  their  souls;  the  fea/oTfhe  S  u^e^f SS 
of  want,  of  poverty  that  is  a  shame  and  geneSly  lead^to  a 
xXtme'irwasLf'  ^'T'  P°— d  -e  onVrtSlf' 
I  t^uX  \h^  "?""  *°  ""^  ^  *°  ^e""'  but  it  was  of  her 
aKriT   ^    f^^  "^f  ^°"«  ^»<1  a  woman.    So  it  ramified 

Then'cSlt*th"'T-^n''^  '^'  "^^^  °^  i*«  melancholy"* 
men  came  the  liberating  stroke  '    It  wa*  nn  fho  Co+ i 

^L'^^"-""  '"ereafter.  °!  had  left  thr„fficet?'S£^ 
Bv  Ti,^"^'  "''  "^"y  P^P*"^'  '»  '!>«  post  "fflce  n^ 

thT^«;.  1  °  '  1^?  »U  my  correspondence  addressed  to 
^  .? ";  ^'^'^  "°'""S  to  Aunt  MaJy's  capricious  Sur  • 
b4^'sSu:e?,^"tr'"""'".'  -'  r^  te„dwri«S^°°my 
^' N-Sr.u'^l'^  5t£%TS-  testes,  away 

A  telegram  f    I  snatched  it  open  outside  and  read  ; 

"  Returning  to^ay.    Will  write  to-night  about  next  week. 

"  Rhoda." 

c^^^k"?!^*""]^ '^^'■®  ^^'*  *»d  prompt.    The  telegram   I 
saw.  had  been  despatched  from  the  Midland  statK  the 

{Xhifr^  ^^'i^^T^y  «^^  ^«  then  Z  h2  way  Lck 
ta^  i>^  "?  bookseUer's  close  by  and  borrowed  a  t^e^ 
ll^Vu^f'f®  ^  ^"^  *^t  *  ^^'^  to  London  left  ten  miniiti 
aft«^  he  telegram  had  been  sent,  and  was  due  io^^v^^^^o 
hours  tmie  I  immediately  telephoned  to  Frank  and  askS 
hun  to  notify  at  Hampstead  that  I  would  not  be  Uck  tm 
later  as  I  was  going  to  the  theatre.  ^^ 

,.  SH  y°"  t^"*^  it  wise  ?  "  said  he. 

What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
"  Well,  you  know  you're  in  a  bit  of  hot  water  about  some- 
^^^u^'J^h""'  and-well.  you  know."  ^^^ 

^^  Oh,  blow  them  !    Why  should  I  be  tied  by  them  ?  " 

You  do  what  you  think  best,  of  course  " 
It  j^  a  discreet  and  perceiving  caution  of  Fnuik's  but 
it  failed,  as  such  cautions  are  oftln  apt  to  do,  bJcLuW  it 
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S^ntf,  ^^-  *^^^o"^^nt  law  abroad  in  me.  There  was 
plenty  of  tune  for  me  to  observe  all  leisure,  but  I  snatched 
a  h^ty  lunch  and  fled  up  to  St.  Pancras  station  Then  I 
strode  up  and  down  the  platfonn  till  the  train  came  in 

As  the  people  flowed  down  the  platfonn  I  scanned  them 
X/k.  h"*  '^^yj^''^  r^y  «ke  a  mist  andTRhc^ 
m^?  ^  discovered.  I  r^d  her  telegram  again  and  assured 
m^f  of  the  station.  Then  I  asked  a  porter  of  the  next 
tram  I  would  wait  every  train  of  that  day.  if  need  were  I 
^d  i?^^"^^'    ^"  three-quarters  of  an  hour  another  tSn- 

iSfe  a  Lkt    '^?>.''^^""'^  T^^^  P^^*^^""'  ^»d  *Wnned  away 
I  waltXn  ^>Jh  an  overwhelming  feeling  of  disappointment 

Jak^the  plaS  Ifl^^!  ^"-  ^"™"^  ^"^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
,  When,  soon  after  six,  another  train  came  in.  I  tried  to  con- 
vince mysdf  that  this  would  no  more  hold  her  tSn  any  Sf 
the  others  had ;  that,  in  fact,  she  must  have  already  airived 
by  some  other  route.    But.  as  it  passed  me.  I  saw  hi  fa^Jin 

I  Cf  ^T^r•    "^'V^^  ^*«PP^d  °^t  °n  to  the  platK 
I  was  acutely  disappointed.    Instead  of  her  imagined  lovS^ 

^u£!  l'""^^^^  ^^^  ^  to  "™«  who  had  thought  of  her  S 
aU  beauty.  Yet.  with  all  my  disappointment.  I  would  have 
freely  chosen  her  at  that  moment  before  all  the  lovZeS^of 
the  world,  and  the  choice  would  not  have  sprung  from  Sty 
for  h^rK'^'^^^^^i^y-u  ^  "^^  disappointed;  but TyS 
JnnW  ho^'^T^  f*"  ^^'  ^*  ^^  sh«  I  wanted,  though  I 
could  have  wished  her  nearer  the  substance  of  my  dreai^ 

JJicU-  iS^:,^  otigjf'  ^^^"'  '^'  -^^  -  ^'  «' 

waSS  Hll*^J*  ^  was  to  take  no  notice  of  her  as  yet.^  S,\ 

^^l  ^  to  he":ide'^'  ^°"^  *°  '^"^"^  *°  *^-  ^^^^«. 
"  Rhoda  !    My  dear  I  my  dear  I  " 
;;  My  dear  boy,  you  shouldn't  have  come  here." 
^^  1  ve  been  here  over  four  hours  I  " 
'  The  more  fool  you  I  " 
"  Rhoda  I  " 
"  No,  I  don't  mean  that.    But  I  can't  see  you  now." 
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"  But  you  must,  you  must.  We  must  go  and  have  dmner 
together." 

"  I  can't.    He'll  want  to  see  me  home." 

"  Oh,  curse  him  !    Rhoda  !  " 

I  suppose  she  must  have  seen  the  pain  on  my  face,  for  in  a 
sudden  gush  of  pity  she  put  her  gloved  hand  on  mv  arm  and 
said: 

"  Yes,  I  will.  Under  the  clock  in  ten  minutes'  time.  Now 
go,  quickly,  he's  coming  back." 

I  saw  him  come  up  to  her  with  an  air  of  proprietary,  and  I 
heard  him  address  her  by  her  Christian  name.  It  made  me 
furious.  They  walked  together  down  the  platform,  and  near 
the  gate  they  remained  long  in  discussion.  He  seemed  to  be 
endeavouring  to  get  her  to  bow  to  his  will,  such  was  his 
insistent  manner,  and  I  gathered  the  nature  of  the  discussion. 
Then  they  went  off  together. 
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My  heart  failed  in  me  when  I  saw  them  disappear  together 
round  the  bend  of  that  dirty,  red-brick  wall.  Nevertheless, 
in  a  manner  of  blind  hopefulness,  I  slowly  made  my  way  round 
to  the  clock,  and  waited  there  as  she  had  bade  me  do.  The 
ten  minutes  at  last  passed  by  and  changed  to  fifteen,  but 
yet  she  did  not  appear.  They  passed  to  twenty  minutes,  and 
to  twenty-five,  and  I  still  clung  desperately  on,  scarcely  know- 
ing why  I  did  so,  save  that  to  do  anything  else  was  impossible. 

At  last  I  gave  a  great  cry  of  relief,  f<»-  with  a  flutter  of  skirts 
she  was  beside  me,  her  hand  on  my  arm  and  her  face  looking 
up  into  mine. 

"  My  dear  \"l  cried  out,  "  I  thought  you  werra't  coming  1  " 
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^But  what  the  deuce  has  it  got  to  do  with  him  ?    Hang 
"Now  don't  spoil  everything  by  getting  angry  I  " 

In  the  cab,  as  it  fled  southwards,  I  insisted  on  a  lri««     «i,. 

h.  st^^ts-^L  fhS  I  A  tot^^  nift'?  "IS51tn^^ 

It  got  to  do  with  him  a  you  wan*t  to  cZe^t* 4L  m^'  "^ 

"  Sv  hI^^iL  ^y  ^-"  y°"  °»Jy  type  for  him  ?  " 

"  Vv^^atT"    ^'      '^"*'  ""^  *°  manV  him  I  " 

;;  Fact.    And  I  believe  he  thinks  I'm  going  to." 

„  Oh  dear ;   oh  dear  !-You're  not  going  to  though  ?  " 

a  lnfJ^^"^y  ^^"^^  ^  ^  '^^^  f°r  a  iot  of  tW^le  makes 
a  lot  of  money,  you  know ;  and  he's  not  such  aSd  Srt  R.S 
fa^yjnarrying   your   father  1    Ugh  !  Tf' ft'^w^SJi    foj 

"  But— but  you  don't  car*  for  him  ?  " 
buys  me  mIoI?!^'  ^^  ^.^"  ^^^^  <*«^««t  to  me.  and 
al^yJ^d^'me  weS^'    "^"^  ^*^*"  ^*  «°  ™y  *°««ther  he 

"RJodaT'Icriedout. 
j^ What's  the  matter?    Don't  you  like  me  talking  of 

"  D^^  iSt  r '™^  *°^***'"'  5^**"  ^*^°'* — ?  " 
"^  Stay  together  ?  " 

'•  Thanks !    I'm  much  obliged  to  you    I'm  sun. "    Qh- 
o^te  «Kidenly  cold  andlstant.  l^k'Z  ITmalS 

"  I'm  Sony.  Rhoda  I  "  I  pleaded  humMy. 
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Her  tone  implied  that  it  mattered 


"  It  doesn't  matter." 
everything. 

"  I'm  a  beast,  I  know." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  are.  Still,  it  doesn't  matter.  Where 
are  we  going  to  for  dinner  ?    Or  shall  I  go  home  ?  " 

"  Forgive  me,  Rhoda  !  " 

"  There's  nothing  to  forgive.    I  suppose  it's  only  natural." 

"  Oh  no,  it  isn't.  It  was  horrible  of  me,  dear  !  "  Man  is 
a  composite  being.  I  was  genuinely  and  humbly  sorry.  And 
yet  I  would  not  have  recalled  it ;  for  somewhere  in  my  being 
a  secret  elation  had  arisen  at  the  thought  that  my  suggestion 
would  now  make  her  wary  of  any  complication  with  him. 

Since  our  first  meeting  I  had  prosecuted  enquiries  regarding 
certain  restaurants  I  had  heard  of.  The  Turin  was  out  of 
the  question.  There  I  was  known,  and  might  easily  meet  those 
who  knew  me.  Besides,  if  possible  I  wished  to  be  alone  with 
Rhoda,  and  I  had  heard  of  places  where  this  could  be  achieved. 
So  I  had  asked  at  likely  looking  restaurants  in  the  vicinity, 
and  it  was  to  one  of  these  we  now  went. 

"  I've  never  been  in  a  place  like  this,"  she  said,  looking 
arotmd  the  small  room,  with  the  table  arranged  for  two,  the 
couch,  and  flaming  wall-paper,  with  monstrous  red  patterns 
on  it. 

"  There  are  a  lot  of  them  about  here,"  I  said,  with  a  great 
affectation  of  carelessness. 

She  looked  suspicious  :  there  was  one  thought  in  both  our 
minds,  but  we  neither  of  us  said  anything. 

All  through  dinner  we  spoke  on  light  themes  that  mattered 
nothing  to  me,  and  I  was  content  to  let  it  be  so,  for  I  had  a 
confession  to  make,  and  I  was  tense  with  the  strain  of  it. 
After  dinner  I  drew  her  on  to  the  couch,  and,  slipping  my  arm 
about  her,  kissed  her  tenderly. 

"  You're  a  naughty  boy  bringing  me  to  a  place  like  this," 
she  said. 

"  It  was  our  only  way  of  being  together,  and  alone, '  I  said. 
But  I  continued  shamefacedly :  "  I've  a  confession  to  make  to 

you." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  she.    "  WeU,  let's  have  it." 

"  You  know  when  I  told  you  my  name  was  Jack  Doherty. 
Well,  it  isn't."  She  watched  me  as  I  spoke,  quite  quietly. 
"  In  a  certain  sense  it  is  true.    I  have  some  of  my  letters 
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addreMed  to  me  in  that  name."  I  did  not  say  that  this  was 
oiJy  smce  our  meeting  and  to  cover  hers  under  that  na^e 

But  It  isn't  that,  reaUy.  It's  Jacob  Elthome.  I  teU  Wl 
because  you  ought  to  know.  I  couldn't  go  on  uSefa 
misunderstanding."  ^  ""^^"^  * 

"So  you  told  an  untruth  to  me !  "  I  winced  •  and  «sh«» 
continuedmore kindly :  "  Didn't  you  trust  me  then  ?  w£? 
did  you  take  me  for  ?  "  "*' 

"  It  wasn't  only  that.  Rhoda.  believe  me  !    I  wanted  rather 

lot^hlu  h2 ''^^  ^^''°™^'  '  *^"'  ''  ''''  ''^  "P  ^*h  such" 

"  But  you  did  distrust  me." 

"  I  suppose  in  a  way  I  did.  But  there  was  the  other  too 
It  s  aU  so  mixed  up  together.  I'm  sorry,  dear  girl  I'd  tr^t 
you  with  everything  now."  ^         1  a  trust 

I  looked  earnestly  in  her  face  as  I  spoke.    I  bent  and  kissed 

cSek"  r  & J^'" '"'  -"«•  ^"^y-  »">■  ^'^^y 

"  In  any  case  you  told  me  now.  didn't  you  ?    And  you  were 

aft hUwr'' ^^  y  '  "^y  •  ^"^^it-  I  like  them  bout 
^though  the  way  y  pronounce  Doherty  sounds  funnv 
But  I  m  going  to  cal>    ou  Jack  just  the  same  "  ^' 

,»Iost  pc-^ole  do.  I  said.  My  manner  was  still  subdued 
It  was  partly  because  I  felt  glad  at  having  brought  our  rdatbns 
on  to  one  of  frankness.  Moreover,  somehow,  it  had  m-oS 
a  change  over  her.    A  new  tenderness  an  kbnost  mShSlv 

Z^^^Tv  r'  "'f  ""'^  •"  ^^'  ^  ^^  ^t  beside  me  a^d  dSw 
my  hand  between  her  two  and  caressed  it 

"Never  mind,  dear  boy,"  she  said.     "  I've  forgotten  it  " 
Then  a  sudden  resolve  came  into  my  mind.    Leaving  her 
side  I  went  over  to  my  coat  and  drew  out  three  of  my  aborti v^ 
attempts  to  enter  into  print.  ^  *oonive 

"  There  !  "said  I.  "  There's  what  nobody  in  the  world 
knows  of  besides  mysdf-and  now  you  :  not  my  brother  no? 
my  dearest  fnend.  I  vowed  nobody  should  know  But  I 
want  no  secrets  from  you  now  "  ^ 

thS^hT^^""  ^"""^  ""^  ^^  wonderingly.  and  looked 
;;  Why  Jack."  she  said.  "  you're  a  writer." 
No.  Im  not."  I  replied,  half  moodUy,  half  awkwardly. 
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"  I've  got  things  in  me  that  I  want  to  get  said.    But  nobody 
wants  them." 

"  Read  them  to  me."  she  said  suddenly. 

"  I  can't,"  I  exclaimed,  "  I  can't  read  out  my  own  stuff  !  " 
I  was  crimson  with  confusion. 

I  watched  her  awkwardly,  standing  over  her  or  moving 
about,  as  she  took  one  of  the  essays  and  read  it.  The  ex- 
pression of  her  face,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  never  changed  as  she 
read,  and  I  trembled  a  little  to  think  what  the  result  in  her 
would  be.  Then,  after  awhile,  she  looked  up  slowly  at  me 
and  said : 

"  Jack,  this  is  fine  I  " 

God  I  how  it  stirred  me !  Any  prai?'^  I  would  have 
clutched  eagerly,  painfully,  at.  But  there  was  a  kind  of 
authority  in  her  voice,  and  there  was  thit  which  is  so  much 
more  than  authority,  there  was  emr  !=  a.    It  had  kindled  her. 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  it,"  I  said. 

"  I — I — yes,  I  do  like  it,"  Siic  was  obviously  afraid  of 
excess ;  and  that  appealed  to  me  most.    "  It's  poetry." 

It  was  a  shrewd  comment.  My  thoughts  on  the  respective 
values  of  a  prose  or  poetic  medium  for  the  expression  of  a 
poetic  content  have  changed  absolutely  since.  Then,  in  a 
young  man's  arrogance,  I  claimed  the  greater  suppleness  and 
freedom  of  prose  for  a  man's  vision.  Yet,  though  I  did  not 
know  it  then,  my  preoccupation  was  with  a  poetic  content ; 
it  was  entangled  in  all  my  work,  essaj^  or  symbolical  tales, 
and  it  was  this  that  had  kindled  her.  It  glowed  in  her  eyes, 
and  I  felt  humbled  to  the  dust.  There  was  a  splendid  pride 
in  me,  and  I  sat  ueside  her  with  tears  in  my  eyes. 

"  You  dear  girl,"  I  said,  "  that's  the  first  encouragement  I 
have  ever  had."    I  bowed  my  head  before  her. 

We  were  silent  for  awhile.    Then  she  spoke  softly  : 

"  Never  mind.  Jack  !  It's  bound  to  come ;  you're  bound 
to  arrive.  Anyway,  I  like  them.  I'm  going  to  take  them 
home  and  read  them ;  may  I  ?  " 
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XI 

IN  WHICH  I  AM  BRACED  AND  ENCOURAGED 

.  During  those  days  I  did  no  work ;  I  read  persistenUy.  it 
mJ wu  ""u  "^^  '5.*5^  interstices  of  other  occupation/and 
not  only  drank  aU  my  money  but  actuaUy  invaded  mv  smaU 

,^^i    have  been  spilled  in  the  sand     To  myself.  Iven, 

L^fri  X-  -^f  \'T'.  *™'*'  ™°^*  *°  his  instincts  in  hfe 
and  I  had  the  instmct  that  a  purpose  was  being  achieved,  that 
^il  Pf.tentialities  that  had  been  called  in  within  the  limits 
^  my  mmd  from  the  region  of  the  metaphysical  self,  were 
being  made  reai  by  their  deployment  in  action  and  po^er.Tnd 
that  the  stream  would  yet,  in  consequence  of  all  tWs  resume 
ite  course,  wider  fuller  and  richer.  ^I  knew  nothing  tKt 

St^'/^^'l"*  i^'^^  l"y*^«'  ^"*  °»y    instincts  wire 
alive  and  were  leading  anght.    Even  when  I  despaired  most 
was  most   melancholy-^d   these   things   sometkn^   s^b: 

SStual  dL^^°''  r'^'^t-^  y^'  ^^^  " '  ^^  douM  of '?he 
WW-  ^^^'"^  •  K^""  ^"*  *  ^^i^e"-'  hut  I  did  not  doubt 
whence   it   came     Above  all  this,   I   knew  it   was  myself 

m?  ^T;  °i  ^^»^t'on  in  me.  that  was  the  agent^and 
th..  factor     The  destiny  was  there,  but  it  lay  for  ml  to  hold 

tnr^^::?Y-  /^"^  i  "7  '^'  ^°^  "^y^f'  thai  I  nS^er  r^y 
turned  my  face  to  nght  hand  or  to  left 

mJ^f'^^\''°  ^^  ^"^^  anywhere  for  me  to  tread  on,  and 
TL^  ^^""^  T  *"  ^'^^  companion  than  it  had  fur  ikany 
a  day,  as  the  only  escape  from  my  distractions.  I  used  often 
to  go  to  Kilbum  to  see  Rhoda,  and  my  late  hours  im  Aunt 
Mary  s  fierc^t  attacks  on  me.    Both  Rb.xia  and  I  (fl^Zt  I 

sp^al  delight  in  proceechng  surreptitiously  with  our  love- 
making.  I  was  later  to  find  out  her  reason,  but  my  own 
was  only  too  apparent.  Frank  was  puzzled,  but  he  had  nSde 
his  own  ring  of  friendship,  and  he  sTid  nothing  beyond  a^ew 

faSii  thnth  ^""^  ''^^?'^'^  animosity.  Henry,  in  his 
latuous.    though    innocent,    way.   made    matters     ahnost 
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unbe^ble  by  asking  all  kinds  of  persistent  questions  when 
ZL^t  f<y  meals.  I  think  Aunt  Mary  used  him  unknown  to 
nimself.  Unde  Jacob,  out  of  business,  summoned  me  to  inter- 
views that  he  tried  to  give  a  paternal  air  to.  and  that  proved  so 
fruitl^  of  information  and  so  fruitful  of  rage  on  his  part  and 
pale  cheeks  and  flaming  eyes  on  mine  that  they  fell  out  of 
practice  .and  in  business,  where  he  had  his  lawful  occasions 
(or  unlawful  occasions,  which  are  the  same  thing  in  that  at- 
mosphere), he  terrorised  and  buUied  me  in  pure  fury— so  much 
so,  indeed,  as  to  injure  his  business  considerably,  for.  in  order 
to  have  his  quarrel,  he  faulted  some  work  from  me  that  should 
have  been  valuable  to  him.  But  I  held  my  secret  firmly 
and  with  no  more  falsehoods  than  were  necessary  to  that  just 

So  Aunt  Mary  tried  other  methods  of  discovery  One 
morning  I  came  to  breakfast  to  find  a  letter  waiting  in  an 
unfamdiar  handwnting.  The  envelope  had  been  opened.  It 
was  only  some  or  other  biU.  but  its  being  open  puzzled  me. 

ll^A     A     * "w  °P*"  'IV'*^  undisguisedly.    I  looked  up 
to^ds   Aunt    Mary,    and    she.    meeting    my    eye.    said 

A  ?"**°°^  '*  ^o""  °"«  o'  mine,  and  opened  it." 
,  As  I  thought  on  it  the  incident  struck  me  as  altogether 
significant.  It  was  obvious  why  she  had  opened  it/but  it 
worked  out  curiously.  The  fact  that  the  handwriting  had 
been  strange  to  me  made  me  realise  that  she  had  opened  it 
because  it  was  strange  to  her;  which  meant,  in  its  turn, 
that  she  knew  the  handwritings  that  were  not  strange, 
and  whence  they  came ;  which  further  meant  that  my  letters 
Sd^  watched.    The  realisation  of  this  distrwsed  me 

Later,  however,  I  made  use  of  it  for  my  own  ends.  I  got 
Tim  to  write  me  letters  in  disguised  scripts.    Only  once  were 

T 1^.'".^^^®?'  ^  ^"  ^^'*'  ^"*  *^o»e  *hat  reached  me  securely 
I  left  lying  about  my  room,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  thev 
were  duly  scanned.  They  explained  my  movements,  by 
mierence.  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to  myself 

Meanwhile  my  manuscripts  made  as  regular  journeys  back 
to  me  as  they  were  sent  out  by  me.  I  felt  so  sickened  and 
disheartened  that  it  required  all  my  doggedness  to  send  them 
again  on  their  journeys.    They  meant  so  much  to  me  that  it 
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s^ed  an  insolence  to  them  to  send  them  out  to  face,  not 
cntiosm.  but    scorn.     It    was   hke  displaying  one's  wife 

Then  I  took  a  number  of  them  down  to  Mr.  Ramsay. 
Ah  I     said  he     "I  wondered.    I  divined  this ;  and  that 

^ZfJ^"'    M  "^"^^  '^'^  justification.    Men  that  iS 
prophets  usually  are>ophets.    And  a  man  does  not  write 

??1  ?K  °'  ^"  T   ?l ^'^. *^^  °^«^  t°  his  desk  and  placed 
than,  there.    "  I  shaU  read  them  carefully,  Jack,  my  friend 
and  whatever  I  can  do  in  any  way,  I  will."  ^  ' 

"  S^^I^^-S  *^"  despised  at  least  twice  apiece." 
i'oof!    That  s  no  judgment.    Editors  usually  take  what 
they  can  t  avoid,  and  the  unavoidable  is  usuaUy.  or,  at  least 

pnvate  friendships,  lunches  and  dinners.  Literature,  that 
great  noble  caUmg.  has  become  such  a  trade  that  it  ahnost 
rWf  i"  fa?.t  t  does  stink.  Men  write  for  hire.  asTh^y 
cheat  for  hire,  lie  for  hire  sell  men's  hard  labour  and  women% 

iTJST'^'  ^'l  ,^y  ^^'* '  '*'«  h°"ibie ;  horrible. 
IZu  i^  ^^  ^i^f  t*'"  °"^  ^^^  ^th  His  whip  of  cords 
Si^^  r^^Hf  *  '?'■**  *^*''"'  ^"*  they'd  have  Him  up  for 
gg^"g  hbel  and^^ult.  and  probably  deport  Him.    You 

«'  uf^i    ^^*  *  *°  ^y*  ^  ^**^  his  name. " 
n«,T^'  ^?"  ?*7  °^™*y  "°*  have  noticed  that  he  has  a 
novd  advertised  for  this  spring.    Cheap,  strong  and  nasty 

ir^r'''  ?J°"  i°"^V*^  ^°^-  Now  I  know  the  twS  who 
are  writing  this  A  giri-typist  and  a  man-'  devil.'  Each  of 
them  is  doing  different  portions;  but  he  is  in  command.  Now 
for  this  they  between  them  wiU  get  a  HtUe  over  thirty  pounds. 
Ph^T"!^^  alter  a  l.ttle  here  and  there,  add  a  little  here  aSd 
there.  cho<Me  a  title  and  put  his  name  to  it.  and  get  not  less 
than  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  down  on  account^ 
twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  royalties.  That  is  ^  my 
Jack ;  that  is  the  noble  caUing  of  literature."  ^ 

style'"*'"  ^  '**°^*'**^'  "  *hey  can't;  they  don't  know  his 

of  ex^riSon/^'**    ^^^  ^"'^**"*  "^"^^  '*  '**  **"**y  ^  ^^^ 
"  But  it's  terrible." 
"  Precisely  I  "    He  sat  looking  on  me  and  anger    had 
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transformed  his  face.  I  had  never  seen  him  so.  Anirer 
makes  aU  men  more  or  less  like  one  another ;  but  his  hi3  a 
clean,  hard,  direct  character  to  it  that  bore  the  imprint  of  his 
pereonahty  sharply  and  freshly.  I  guessed  that  he  knew,  and 
had  lately  seen,  the  "  devU  "  in  question.  "  But  let  us  leave 
this,  he  suddenly  said,  with  a  gesture  of  impatience.  "  And, 
mend  Jack  Elthome,  are  you  content  to  enter  these  soUed 
wat^  with  the  clean  work  of  your  brain— for  I  make  no 
doubt,  you  see,  that  it  is  clean  ?  " 

What  had  I  to  say  to  this  ?  He  spoke  as  though  I  had 
chosen,  whereas  the  truth  to  me  seemed  as  though  I  were 
obeying  laws  and  impulsions  that  were  as  inevitable  as 
undeniable.    I  said  so. 

"  That's  as  it  should  be,"  he  said.  "  And,  it  being  so.  you 
must  dmg  to  It  though  you  starve  for  it :  it's  your  honour, 
^mncing.    I'U  help  you  lU  I  can:    that's  my  honour. 

•   "Yes,"  said  I.    He  tuned  me  always  as  one  might  an 
instrument.  ^^ 

"  Good  I  That's  a  pact— not  of  our  making,  but  of  our 
accepting.  Quit  you  like  men ;  be  strong :  eh  ?  Great 
God,  th«Pe  s  some  good  stuff  in  that  book,  what  do  you  say  ? 
But  you  re  not  thinking  of  leaving  Muder's,  until  at  ItLt 
you  have  something  to  step  to  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  ?    But  yet  it  sometimes  seems  to  me—" 
In  what  way  do  you  mean  ?  " 

'  Well,  in  me  and  in  Unde  Jacob.  You  see,  he  oppresses 
me  sometunes  80  that  I  think  I  must  simply  run  from  him. 
At  Hampstead  my  Ufe  is  a  heU  ;  I  am  Uke  a  hunted  rabbit 
1  lien  he  keeps  hinting  at  my  usdessness.  and  holding  dismissal 
always  over  my  head.  It  isn't  so  much  that  I  fwirdismissal  • 
I  don  t  know  what  the  deuce  I  should  do,  but  it  would  be  a 
il  *  *  'r^^'  .*n.57ay  '  but  the  way  he  puts  it  makes  it  hang 
about  m  the  air  hke  an  unknown  terror.    He  uses  it  to  bully 

Ute'^  '^'  *"**   ^'^*   ****  "°°**   "*"*"  *""«  o^ 

"  He  wouldn't  dismiss  you.    He  couldn't." 

"  9^1 1  ^^"^  that  aU  the  time.    But  there  it  U." 

..  S??"  */®"^  '**^'"  ^**^*  y°"  *"y  money  ?  " 
What  little  there  was.  was  spent  on  Frank's  schooUna 
and  my  keep."  «~uih5 
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Jl^\i^  "^^^^  ^T'^  ^"^  **ckle  him  on  the  subject 
one  of   these  days.     It  would   only   do   harm    now.   I 
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A  HORRIBLE  DISCOVERY 

J^^^'  Unde  Jacob  these  days  was  beginning  to  have  an 

^Z  Z  tlaTt^ ^y-  '^'^^y  one  word  aS 
R?ml?    w  ^  ^^^  "^  '"  "*y  convereation  with  Mr. 

RMisay.  He  oppnssed  me.  AU  the  old  fear  I  had  of  him 
b^  to  «t«ni  and  encamp  about  me  like  a  nameless  foe 
p^tchmg  his  shadowy  tents  in  the  darkness.  I  thought? Iu3 
thrown  It  off.  but  I  was  in  the  adversary's  countTand  at 
the  least  relinquishing  on  my  side  he  wm  round  wd  about 

m  tne  efiort  to  hold  my  own  soul,  and  throw  off  t.  .s  hateful 
d^unation.  yet  all  the  while  I  was  'possessed  of  a  ho4l^*„'^ 
bom  of  the  feeling  that  beneath  thi^  ordinary  struSetbSe 
was  something  uncanny  in  it  all.  "'"ggie  tnere 

For  example,  whenever  I  left  his  presence  I  felt  depleted  of 
eneiigy  :  often,  indeed,  I  had  a  hea^  headache.  offcurioS 

T^r*  ^u  ^T^V'''^  "^^^  *^ose  I  incurred  periodTcX 
After  such  headaches  I  would  often  have  some  kind  of  in 
lUusive  picture  floating  through  my  brain,  that  I  vaSly  soigS 

StTh   h^,f  LT*!?*  "»?«»~«^e  effort  in  the  attempt  to 

miSn  ;*  ^}'  ^''^  **  ***y  irrecoverably  beyond  the 
margin  of  conception.  ' 

Thenone  day  the  wished  illumination  came. 

In  the  morning  I  had  had  a  violent  passace  with  IlnrU 

Jacob,  which  he  had  begun  by  finding  s^STtSvi^We  feSlt 
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with  my  efforts  to  realise  his  desires  in  some  or   other 
.:hintz. 

"  Why  do  you  never  do  anything  right,  boy  ?  "  he  asked, 
looking  over  his  spectacles  at  me  with  an  evil  gleam  in  his 
eye. 

"  I  do,  and  I  did  that  right,  and  as  well  as  any  man  could 
have  done,"  I  answered,  in  manifest  irritation. 

He  scowled  silently  at  me.  It  was  not  his  way  to  reply  to 
a  straightforward  speech.  He  turned  to  some  other  piece  of 
work,  leaving  the  first  utterly  alone,  and  made  some  other 
equally  bitter  criticism,  if  criticism  it  may  be  called,  with 
regard  to  that.  Again  I  held  him  firmly,  and  again  he 
scowled  at  me  and  passed  the  matter  silently. 

He  continued  in  silence  for  awhile,  passing  one  fabric  after 
another  through  his  fingers,  as  it  were  contemplatively. 
Then  suddenly,  with  no  warning,  while  I  waited  there  holding 
him  off  firmly,  he  exploded.  A  piece  of  blue  and  white  fabric, 
in  imitation  of  old  china,  was  flung  at  me,  and  fell,  and  hung, 
on  the  !apel  of  my  coat. 

"  Look  at  that  I  "  he  cried  excitedly. 

I  did  not  look  at  it :  I  looked  at  him,  for  the  veins  stood  out 
on  his  forehead.  He  had  suddenly  recovered  the  mastery, 
springing,  as  it  were,  from  the  vantage  ground  of  his  authority. 
I  had  firmly  held  him  off,  and  the  fear  of  him  ;  but  now  like 
a  tide  it  rushed  in  on  me  through  the  broken  dykes. 

All  my  vices  were  arraigned  before  him :  my  inadequacy, 
my  neglect,  my  carelessness,  my  presumption,  my  assinity, 
my  bumptiousness,  my  swelled  head  and  obnoxious  conceit- 
indeed,  he  was  fairly  aflow  on  the  waters  of  my  bad  nature 
and  evil  ways. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  ever  burdened  my  hands  and  my  days  with 
you,  you  whelp  of  folly."  He  was  wont,  on  such  occasions, 
to  coin  some  wonderful  epithets  for  the  expression  of  his 
contempt.  "  You  will  come  to  an  evil  end,  I  prophesy  for 
you,  you  obnoxious—"  he  paused  in  the  choice  of  his  word 
— "  youth  "—he  gave  it  the  emphasis  of  full  contempt—"  with 
your  night-wanderings  and  your  secret  ways  and  your  frrtive 
dispoution.  Go  out  of  this  room  at  once,  and  do  as  I  bid 
you ;  do  you  hear  me  ?  " 

All  this  while  he  had  stood  over  me  and  walked  about  me, 
advanced  toward  me  and  paaed  me,  and  my  skin  was  6xy 
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and  cold,  and  I  was  weary,  feeling  as  though  I  had  been 
whipped  and  ready  to  weep  in  utter  prostration,  as  I  passed 
out  of  the  room. 

I  went  out  with  the  picture  of  his  purple  fury,  and  the  first 
thing  I  saw  outside  was  Mr.  Tonson  and  some  other  man  with 
pale,  white  faces,  lustreless  eyes,  and  shrinking,  deprecatory 
manner.    It  startled  me,  so  marked  was  the  contrast     I 
stumbled  up  the  stairs,   angry,  helpless,    and  broke  in  on 
Imi  with  an  oath. 
"  Damn  and  blast  him,  that  true  devil  of  hell !  " 
u  ^'..^L  ^^  \   ^^^i^t's  say  ?    He's  in  good  form  to-day, 
A  J  ^^  rat-hke  eye  quizzed  me  shrewdly  and  quickly. 

Adequate  objurgations  defied  my  tongue. 
"  You  look  a  bit  pasty  about  the  gUls,  I  may  say  "  At 
once,  and  with  cruel  meaning,  the  picture  of  Tonson's  face 
flashed  before  my  eye.  Tim  must  have  picked  it  out  of  my 
thought,  for  he  said  :  "  We'U  have  you  like  the  jackdaw  in  a 
shake  or  two.  Oh,  my  God  !  What  a  jolly  time  we  do  have 
in  this  place!  We  do  see  life,  any  old  way.  But  you  used  to 
hdd  him  off  once.  He  didn't  use  once  to  make  you  look 
fishy  m  the  eyeball,  as  I  wiU  say.  But  why  don't  you  biff 
his  smtch  ?  Wouldn't  'e  look  up,  eh,  what  ?  It's  the  only 
way.  son,  with  that  sort  of  card.  Hit  him  sudden,  and  hit 
him  hard,  and  run  like  a  man  I  " 

I  sank  into  my  chair  and  hardly  heard  him.  Yet  I  must 
have  heard  him  far  more  intently  than  I  thought,  for  afterwards 
his  words  came  back  to  me.  sentence  by  sentence  with  pointed 
and  deliberate  insistence. 

For  that  evening  I  sat  in  my  room.  Rhoda  was  away 
again,  on  similar  business  to  that  which  had  taken  her  away 
before,  and  I  had  collected  myself  to  read.  Yet  my  thoughts 
were  not  on  the  book  I  had  before  me.  They  were  seeking  to 
capture,  and  lay  prisoner  at  my  feet,  a  thought  of  which  I 
was  only  too  painfully  aware.  Tim's  words  of  the  morning 
together  with  certain  images  I  had  only  half  seen,  seemed  to 
crowd  up  into  the  heavens  of  my  mind  and  drop  a  wearv 
dew  on  my  brain. 

Then  as  I  sat  there,  rather  weariedly  relinquishing  the  effort 
to  grapple  with  my  thoughts,  in  the  submission  of  myself 
to  an  orderless  and  melancholy  brooding,  my  thoughts  began  to 
array  themselves  into  pictures.    I  saw  my  Uncle  Jacob,  with  his 
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nch  complexion  and  black,  lustrous  eyes,  sitting  in  his  dark 
room,  hung  with  drawings  and  designs,  and  decorated  in  a 
somewlttt  maMive  style,  through  the  windows  of  which  the 
qmck  gleam  of  the  Thames  could  be  seen  for  one  moment 
between  an  avenue  of  grimy,  evil,  melancholy  warehouses. 
1  nere  he  seemed  to  sit  in  restless,  nervous  energy  of  evil  while  a 
stream  of  men  passed  fearfully  into  his  presence,  and  passed 
out  agam  with  agitated  looks,  trembling  hands  andSe 
faces  washed  of  aU  colour.  The  picture  had  become  exag- 
gerated, one  might  say  morbidly  exaggerated,  from  the 
complexion  of  ordinary  appearances,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  me 
to  have  been  exalted  by  that  fact  into  its  truer  significance, 
rhere  he  sat  m  the  murkiness,  6ut  of  which  his  rich  flesh  and 

kES    *  fl^  ^f^'  .^^®  "^«°  streamed  in,   and  emeiged 
bled  of  theu-  vitahty  I  * 

Then  I  started  up  with  a  low  cry  and  clutched  for  my 
support  the  brass  knob  of  the  bedpost  that  gleamed  and  shone 
m  the  light  that  illumined  the  room.  As  clear  as  a  plain 
l^j»th  me,  from  which  the  mists  have  roUed  away,  the  whole 

"Good  God  !  "  I  murmured.  "  The  man's  a  vampire." 
The  thought  burst  about  me  with  a  horror  that  no  imag-" 
ination  can  conceive.  The  very  house  in  which  I  stood  and 
lived  seemed  to  me  like  a  monstrous  charnel-house.  I  feared 
It.  and  feared  it  with  something  like  trembling  in  my  limbs  : 
and  yet  a  violent  indignation  possessed  me.  an  anger  so  fierce 
that  I  cou^d  have  gone  to  Uncle  Jacob's  study  and  crushed  the 
hfe  out  of  his  throat  on  behalf  of  the  men  whom  he  had 
^n°f ®^  ^?  *  ^'■°"«  ^°^  ^  eternity.  It  might  have  been 
well  had  I  done  so.  I  remember  I  cried  with  the  feeling  of 
my  helplessness.  Then  the  thing  stank  in  my  nostrils  With 
an  obnoxiousness  so  violent  that  I  fled  out  of  the  horror 

It  was  late  before  I  returned,  and  my  mind  was  calmer. 
1  Jit  my  pipe  and  lay  in  bed  determined  to  think  this  thing  out. 
Ibe  whole  conception  was  so  utterly  foreign  to  any  of  my 
thoughts  on  the  relations  of  human  beings  one  to  another  that 
my  reason  revolted  at  it.  I  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  think  that 
a  man  can  only  have  contact  with  another  physicaUv  nor 
was  I  so  inexperienced  as  to  think  that  that  strange,  non- 
physic^  contact  was  without  its  effect*  on  thrphysical 
system  ;  but  the  near  connection  of  the  two,  with  the  malign 
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till  /^"«^*"caWy  a  part  of  me.  as  a  man's  own  vision  mu^t 

rp^„|^.l^  ""■-  '-'««-"-'  '»'««  maP?°^rh 

One  by  one  I  recaUed  the  instances  that  had  nuzzled  ttip  ,„ 

Sn?  i^ff  P"'*.-    '  /«"««ber«d  HigWand  Tozer  ^^th  lis 
defiant,  half-careless  mstmct  of  liberty,  his  browk  tweedl 
and  his  fine.  easy,  manly  way  of  walking.  swS  hh^e^ 

clean-hmbed,  athletic  fellow  of  frank,  ei^riilg^^^^^^ 

1,  ^^  *T®  °"®   marked  contrast  to  them  all -and   T 
shuddered     I  lealised.  with  something  hke  hSroT  'that  h^ 

sTt^hf ^^°?^°"t°^"»^y'  whom^urmo^^con^^,^ 
system  has  put  m  the  way  of  feeding  their  damnaSHnH 
abominable  instinct,  though  I  was^n  en^XTeve  thi? 
his  was  maybe  one  of  the  extremer  instance  beiL  a  d^lS^ 
^^^^  horribly  picturesque,  example  Sf  ?t  ^'"«^  *  **™**»^' 
«,-rf  Sii  '^l,*sleep  to  dream,  not  of  this,  but  of  figures  that 
were  wild  and  strange  and  devihsh.  ^^ 
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XIII 

THE  PANGS  OF  JEALOUSY  AND  A  PROPOSAL 

I  was  now,  for  the  first  time  since  meeting  Rhoda,  taking 
up  my  work  again,  and  taking  it  up,  not  more  seriously,  for 
that  could  scarcely  have  been,  but  with  a  more  definite 
intention,  giving  it  a  more  definite  connection  with  her, 
seeing  she  believed  in  it  so  earnestly,  and  hoping  now  actively 
to  win  from  it  a  livelihood  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  make  her 
my  wife.  I  had  not  yet  spoken  of  marriage  to  her,  for  I  felt 
she  was  not  ripe  for  it.  We  were  yet,  in  her  r^;ard,  amusing 
ourselves  with  one  another,  and  she  was,  at  times,  a  little 
afraid  of  my  impetuousness.  But  I  had  had  encouragement 
from  Mr.  Ramsay,  and  that  fired  me  to  think  of  bigger 
things.  He  had  written  me  a  long  letter,  through  which  the 
good  cheer  of  courage  rang  even  whUe  he  criticised  me  severdy. 
Let  me  quote  a  passage  from  it. 

"  Lastly,  Jcuk,  one  caution.    One  of  the  supreme  difficulties 
of  all  Aft,  but  especially  in  the  Art  of  words,  is  to  carry  out 
Keats'  over-quoted  principle  of  '  loading  every  rift  with  ore ' 
without    making    the    result    unwieldy.    He    was,    I    think, 
singularly  unfortunate   in   quoting   this  precept   to   ShMey, 
who  loaded  not  less  surely  than  he,  though  with  a  different 
cargo.    However!    But  you  either  under-load,  in  a  running 
facility,  or,  in  some  sudden  fury,  so  much  over-load  as  to  make 
the  result  inchoate.    But  there !    i  am  only  telling  you  things 
you  must  find  out  for  yourself,  or  fail  in  sincerity.     You  have, 
let  me  affirm,  something  to  say,  and.  let  me  add,  something 
that  should  he  said:  and  that  is  the  absdute  thinp.    I  like 
what  (rihers  mil  all  blame  in  you :   your  untutored  ftess  and 
adventure.    Believe  me,  if  a  man  matures  before  he  is  forty. 
he  has  either  gone  astray    or  will    have   finished  by  forty. 
Write    as    much    as    you    will,    the    more    the  better,  but 
don't  write  in  advance  of  yourself,  arid  don't  be  one  of  the 
calves  who  is  afraid  of  not  having  found  such  and  such 
a   piece    of   obdurate   knowledge.      The   things  you    know, 
know   absolutely,   and  don't   let   the   up-to-date  young  man 
or  the  ossified  old  man  brow-heat  you  out  of ;    the  things 
you  don't   know,   wait  patiently  for.     Life's  a  grand   ad- 
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&^/L^  «..>.  wilUng  to  wait ;  and  the  best  of  it  is  always 

"  P**./  ^^y  ^or^  t^n  this :  fault  or  no  faults  eaucheries  or 
no.  Iwtllnot  easily  forget  these  things  of  ymrs' fTtf^LZ 
somehow  helped  and  enriched  my  intdUctu^  being-  aZ 
that  is  the  grand  spiritual  fact  of  great  writi^/'      ^ ' 

The  page  I  quote  from  has  been  well-thumbed  in  the 
passage  of  tune  between.  The  day  I  receivedTvSl  ZJ^^l 
w^ch  no  work  or  reading  could  I  doTf^f  joy.TndTsaw 
hvely  hope  m  the  promise  which  closed  the  letter  that  he 
would  introduce  me  to  one  or  two  editors  who  mShfbe  ^i^ 
to  look  at  my  work  more  closely  and  help  me  It  wS^^ 
only  gnef  that  Rhoda  was  not  in  LondoS.Torder  ?ha?I 
might  bear  her  the  letter  in  the  overflow  of  my  joy 

But  two  days  thereafter  she  was  to  retum.and  I  bore  the 
letter  w.th  me  to  King's  Cross,  thinking  to  display  it^Sfore 

S?nd  and^^^jSnd""'  '°"^^"'  -"*  ''  ^P-W  do^S: 
For  some  quite  unaccountable  reason  I  was  late  and  as  I 
SSt  *^lfV"*^^^  the  passengers  were  already  ^tr^n^ 
T^  .i  ^-  ^*°*^  ^^^^  t^e  great,  begrimed  endne^ 
which  the  dnver  and  stoker  were  alrekdyTwork  rdS'siS 

Su^ira^d'^fH'^""^?^^^^"^^^^^^^^   Th^nmyb^SS 
caught  and  wildness  rushed  mto  my  brain,  for  I  saw  mv 

tolUdversary  stepping  down  towards  L  with'his  arm^tSJ 

had^^^  T;t^  '^'  *^^  "°  "^''^^  °^  "^^'  *°^  ^hen  she 
naa  passed.  I  stood  *     e  as  m  a  trance  of  despair.  whUe  all 

the  smoky  atmosphei      f  the  station  surged  in^Tclou^ 

before  my  sight.    Then  .  slowly,  as  thoih  a  grSTaeeZd 

It  was  an  ordinary  week-end.  and  I  had  come  up  hf  my  K 

Si  "?!  i  "Pi^l*"  ^  «^^^^  t^«  ^^^^  telephone  box^  I 
thought  to  telephone  to  Tim  asking  him  to  cover  my  tr^cS'as 
I  might  not  be  back  that  aftenJoon.    But  I  Sd  not  tS 

traction.    In  the  street  two  men  ran  against  me  swearin/at 
Agam  I  stood  helplessly,  not  knowintj  quite  what  to  do.    I 
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had  by  appointment  to  meet  her  that  evening.  I  swore  I 
would  not  do  so — ^though  I  knew  well  that  I  would.  I  swore 
at  her,  cursed  her  and  hated  her.  Yet  I  cried  out  with  a 
great  cry  of  joy  and  happiness  when  her  hand  fell  on  my  arm 
and  her  voice  sotmded  in  my  ear. 

"Rhoda!    Oh,  my  dear!" 

"  My  dear  Jack,  I  never  expected  you  to  come  up  at  this  time 
of  a  week-day." 

"  What  was  that  beast  doing  with  his  arm  in  yours  ?  " 

"  Jack,  don't  be  silly !  " 

"  Silly  ?    Oh,  my  God !  " 

"  I  think  I  had  better  get  home  if  you're  going  to  spoil 
everything." 

"  Where  can  we  go  and  talk  ?  " 

"  Of  course  we  can't !    What  about  your  work  ?  " 

"  Oh,  hang  my  work  !  " 

I  swept  away  her  opposition,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
saw  us  on  the  top  of  a  lumbering  bus  being  borne  in  the 
direction  of  Hyde  Park.  I  suppose  my  perturbed  manner 
attracted  attention  towards  us,  for  I  saw  several  glances 
turned  our  way;  but  I  paid  no  heed  to  than,  and  I  think 
Rhoda  was  being  borne  forward  too  swiftly  to  think  any  more 
of  them  than  I  ^d. 

"  Does  he  always  take  your  arm  ?  " 

"Swnetimes.    Why  shouldn't  he? — ^if  he  wants  to." 

"  Docs  he  ever  kiss  you  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask  too  many  questions  1  " 

"  He  does." 

"  WeU,  what  of  it  ?  " 

"  Oh  God !  "  I  groaned  in  despair.  The  picture  rose  in  my 
mind  of  his  stooping  to  kiss  her,  and  was  pure  agony  to  me. 

Silence  fell  on  us  to  relieve  the  tension  as  the  bus  limibered 
through  the  depressing  air  of  Marylebone.  As  she  sat  beside 
me  I  felt  rebellion  rising  in  her.  For  m3^self ,  I  had  reached 
the  limiis  of  pain,  of  pure  self-torture,  and  I  began  to  see  that 
I  was  losing  in  her  the  advantage  that  the  weeks  had  gained. 
In  that  craftiness  of  instinct  that  is  3;«t  a  kind  of  perfect 
sincerity,  I  turned  to  her  therefore,  and  said  simply : 

"  It  pains  me,  dear,  to  tidak  of  any  otho*  man  touching  or 
^apHliiw  you." 

"  WS.  it  shouldn't,  that's  aU  I've  got  to  say."    Rebellion 
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was  still  in  her  voice,  but  it  was  being  quelled,  as  I  could 
hear. 

"..  J?^"'*  Y°^  ^*°*  "^®  *°  "^""^  *or  yo"  like  that,  Rhoda  ?  " 
Why  should  you  ?  "    Her  head  was  finnly  held,  with  her 
glance  straightforward. 
"  Look  at  me,  Rhoda  !  " 
Still  she  gazed  obstinately  ahead. 

•'  Look  at  me,  dear  girl !  "    I  closed  my  hand  upon  hers, 
and  she  did  not  resist. 
"  Dearest !  "  I  repeated. 

Slowly  she  turned  her  eyes  on  me.    There  was  an  odd 
mixture  of  hardness  and  softness  in  them. 
''  Don't  you  want  me  to  care  for  you  like  that  ?  " 
"  Well,  perhaps  I  do.    But  you  go  and  spoil  everythinc 
when  you  act  like  that."  j      ^ 

"  My  darUng !  " 

II  Do  you  know  that  people  are  watching  us  ?  " 
"  Look !    If  you  met  me  walking  with  another  girl,  with 
my  arm  in  hers,  would  you  mind  ?  " 
"  No.  I  don't  think  I  should." 
"  Honest  ?  "    I  held  her  eyes  with  mine. 
''  WeU,  perhaps  I  should." 
"  Well  I  "  I  left  my  manner  to  imply  the  rest. 
''  But  you  see  it's  different  with  him." 
''  How  is  it  ?  "  I  felt  the  torture  arising  again,  but  I  held 
it  down. 
"  But  it  is  !  " 
;]  How  so  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well  I  "  Impatience  cried  in  her  voice,  but  it  was 
not  an  impatience  I  much  objected  to. 

"  It's  really  much  worse  with  him."  I  waited  awhile  lest 
she  should  ask  why.  "  Far  worse !  Because,  you  see,'  you 
sajd  he  was  trying  to  get  you  to  marry  him."    I  waited  again. 

Whereas 

''  What  ?  "    My  sustained  silence  brought  on  her  query. 
'One  of  these  days  it's  my  name  I  have  made  up  mv  mind 
you're  to  have."  ^    ' 

"Jack!"  Wondering  astonishment  stood  erect  in  her 
wide  eyes  as  she  faced  round  on  me. 

"  Indeed  it  is.  And  I  shall  be  very,  very  proud  when  that 
day  can  be. 
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There  was  the  wannth  of  spring  in  the  sun  that  beat  on  us 
as  we  sat  in  the  ensuing  silence  on  that  bus  while  it  rolled 
through  Portland  Street  as  over  a  murmuring  sea.  Then  I 
slipped  my  hand  down  beside  me,  and  her  own  crept  out  of  her 
lap  and  pressed  it  with  a  soft,  strong  pressure  that  revealed 
much  to  me.  And  the  bus  lumbered  on  into  the  West  as  we  sat 
so,  hand  in  hand,  while  a  glad,  quiet  joy  lit  up  my  whole  being. 
I  longed  then  to  consolidate,  and  at  the  same  moment  to 
commemorate,  the  occasion.  Slowly  an  idea  resolved  itself 
in  my  mind. 

"  Have  you  lunched  ?  "  I  asked  softly. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  as  softly  turning  on  me ;   and  added, 

You're  a  dear  boy." 

Thrilled  with  that  note  we  dismounted  and  found  a  tea- 
shop.  Then  I  left  her  for  a  moment,  saying  I  would  telephone 
to  the  office  to  put  up  an  excuse  for  my  absence,  and  fled 
swiftly  to  the  nearest  jeweller's.  To  him  I  explained  that 
I  had  no  more  than  a  few  shillings  on  me,  but  that  if  he  would 
take  my  watch  as  deposit,  I  wished  forthwith  to  choose  a 
ring.  There  was  a  little  difficulty  in  that,  for  that  watch 
had  been  father's  and  was  a  handsome  one.  Then  I  hastened 
back  to  Rhoda. 

She  sat  in  the  dark  comer  we  had  chosen,  awaiting  me. 

"  Do  what  you  wanted  to  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said.    "  Let  me  sit  that  side,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Won't  this  side  do,  silly  ?  " 

"  No,  it  just  won't." 

A  happy  gaiety  filled  us  both. 

"  Now  are  you  satisfied  ?  "  she  asked,  when  I  had  effected 
the  change.  A  soft  light  shone  in  her  eyes  as  she  looked  on 
me. 

"  Partly,"  I  said,  taking  her  hand  and  caressing  it.  Then 
I  slowly  and  deliberately  drew  out  the  case  from  my  pocket, 
and,  holding  her  fast  by  the  hand,  slipped  the  ring  on  to  her 
finger. 

"  Oh,  Jack !  "  she  whispered,  clutching  fast  hold,  abnost 
a  fierce  hold,  of  my  hand  with  hers,  so  that  the  jewels  glistened 
under  my  eye.  Her  eyes,  too,  were  ahnost  hard  and  fierce 
as  they  looked  in  mine.  Then  she  whispered,  letting  fall  her 
eyes :  "  Am  I  alwa5rs  to  wear  this  ?  " 

"  Please,  dear  !  " 
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"  There'll  be  trouble  about  it." 

"  He  won't  sack  you  ?  " 

"Oh  no  he's  not  that  sort.  But  he  won't  like  it.  I'll 
leave  him  if  you  want  me  to.  Jack !  "  She  spoke  this  last 
suddenly  and  earnestly. 

"No.  no ;  I  wouldn't  have  it  at  any  price,  dear."  I  longed 
for  It  unutterably,  but  the  splendid  concession  of  it  disf  ined 
me  completely. 

It  was  a  silent  and  fragmentary  meal  we  had ;  the  touch 
of  each  other  s  hand  was  more  to  us  than  the  eating  of  taste- 
less, disordered  food.  And  afterwards,  at  the  far  end  of  Hvde 
Park,  as  we  sat  beneath  the  leafless  trees  and  talked  of  many 
things.  I  showed  her  at  last  Mr.  Ramsay's  letter. 

To  my  surprise  she  evinced  no  enthusiasm  over  it. 

'•  u  H^i?V*\*^"^  °v  ^*  ^  r  ^  ^^^«^'  *  ^'tt^e  disappointed. 
It  do^n  t  take  much  reading  of  the  things  you  showed 

me  to  say  that.  I  should  think."  she  replied 
•'  I  thought  it  rather  generous."  I  said. 

ihJlifh^  'v"  m't^^*'  ''^'^  confidently.  "  but  it's  no  more 
than  nght  You  U  be  a  great  man  one  of  these  days,  greater 
than  Mr  Ramsay.  Jack,  although  you  may  get  disappoint- 
ments  a  bit  at  first.    That's  only  to  be  expected  " 

It  must  be  confessed  that  she  did  not  help  me  in  quite  the 
mtunate  way  of  understanding  that  Mr.  Ramsay  did ;  indeed 
her  simple  and  perfect  acceptance  of  my  destiny  rather 
puzzled.  If  indeed  it  did  not  a  little  disconcert,  me.  even  wMe 
It  encouraged.  She  did  not  make  me  feel  as  though  a  fight 
had  to  be  fought,  and  a  hard  war  waged;  consequently  her 
acceptance  seemed  somewhat  removed  from  sympathy  But 
I  warmed  again  when  she  declared  she  would  herself  type  mv 
work     It  declared  a  comradeship  in  the  fight  to  be  fought.  ^ 

l.all'^^  ^"11,*°  "'  *^1'  "^y-  ^  ^^  ^^  at  dinner,  expect- 
ing attack.  AU  passed  away  peaceably,  however.  And 
the  following  mormng  I  learned  from  Tim  that  there  had  not 
^ven  been  nn  enquiry  for  me.    I  took  it  for  heaven's  blessing 

SaSlfcK.  "T" '  ^^.''*"''  P"^^  *"^^  t^at'  wbateve? 
t^tll^  .  c°"'e  from  without,  at  least  nought  would  come 
to  mar  the  inwardness  of  our  perfect  love. 
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XIV 

A  SILENT  AND  SECRET  CONFLICT 

There  was  not  a  moment  of  my  days,  all  this  time,  that  was 
not  infested  with  the  oppression  of  my  conflict  with  Uncle 
Jacob.  Knowing  what  I  had  to  contend  with,  for  there  was 
not  the  fraction  of  a  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  reality  and 
earnestness  of  the  issue,  I  braced  myself  for  the  conflict.  It 
was  as  though  I  drew  up  my  belt  for  a  race.  Yet  that  greater 
fact  brought  a  greater  feeling  of  oppression,  and  consequently 
a  more  revere  and  continued  exhaustion.  Sometimes,  in  his 
presence,  an  intense  conception  of  horror  possessed  me.  At 
other  times  the  fight  was  set  in  deliberate,  ordered  array,  and 
there  was  a  glory  in  it.  But  what  harassed  me  most  was  that 
I  knew  I  was  doomed  to  failure.  I  could,  I  felt,  have  beaten 
him,  or  at  least  drawn  out  an  equal  fight,  but  that  implied 
certain  conditions  that  were  denied. 

It  must  be  remembered  the  place  I  was  in.  The  discipline 
of  a  commercial  house  is  devised  for  the  sake  of  effectiveness  : 
and  effectiveness,  in  conmiercial  terms,  means  monetary 
success  to  repletion  to  the  man  or  men  at  the  crown  of  the 
organisation,  with  as  little  of  that  success  as  can  happUy  be 
devised  for  the  various  agents  and  officers  that  constitute 
the  organisation.  It  is  essentially  an  immoral  state  of  affairs  : 
far  more  immoral  than  sensual  vice,  which  is  an  excess  largely 
dispensed  with  on  its  exercise,  whereas  the  other  vitiates  the 
fratcraity  of  the  spirit  of  man.  Yet  so  it  is.  And  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that,  inasmuch  as  the  crown  of  the  organisation 
is  in  a  stupendous  niunerical  inferiority,  he  exacts  a  servility 
of  manner  as  the  only  method  by  which  he  may  maintain  an 
impossible  state  of  affairs. 

Consequently  my  only  effective  weapon  was  knocked  out 
of  my  hand.  The  very  outrage  of  having  to  call  a  fellow-man 
"  sir,"  with  the  implication  that  he  was  better  than  I  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  and  not  by  the  office  of  his  virtue  and  the  greatness 
of  character,  destroyed  all  chance  of  equality.  Now  and  then, 
insidioualy,  I  would  quietly  assume  equality,  or  I  would  even 
openly  defy  him,  but  he  was  quick  to  scent  defeat  in  that, 
and,  on  the  instinct,  he  would  destroy  me. 

"  I'll  trouble  you,  Jack,  tc  remember  to  whom  you  speak," 
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he  would  say.    I  ronembered  it  only  too  well.    I  remembered 
the  horror  of  my  mght  of  discovery. 

^y^r^^I^^^Jl^^^  *^**  ^  ^*^  ^°n«  '°  «^y  struggle,  and 
that  I  must  needs  be  so.  I  mentioned  it  to  Rhoda.  iscreeily 
and  she  replied  m  her  free  and  splendid  way :  ' 

"  Then,  if  you  feel  that,  why  do  you  stay  with  him  ?  I  see 
myself  staying  with  a  brute  like  that !  If  you  were  to  leave 
you  could  soon  get  something  better  elsewhere,  or  as  good 
fi^V^A^  pays  you  shockingly,  as  I  hope  you  recognise. 
Leave  hmi,  dear,  and  take  up  your  writing  " 

4„J^*^i.?  ""^"^  ^*-  !f"  ^°"^«  ^S  in  that :  her  fine, 
indomitable  courage.  Nevertheless.  I  felt  that  she  did  not 
quite  enter  mto  the  horror  of  the  thing  for  me.  Hers  was 
excellent  good-fellowship,  but  it  was  not  sympathy 

I  resolved,  then,  to  keep  the  matter  to  myself,  and  to  wrestle 
m  secrecy.    But  such  resolutions  are  not  often  kept  virgin 
and  after  an  unhappy  harrying  one  day  at  the  hands  of  Uncle 
Jacob.  I  went  up  to  seek  advice  of  Mr.  Ramsay  that  night. 

could  do  so  freely,  for  his  was  of  that  order  of  mind  to 
t_  0  raise  that  I  was  as  likely  to  be  right  in  a  difference  as  he— 
though  he  did  not  recognise  so  freely  the  major  right  of  a 
discovCTer  to  more  than  respect,  to  an  attitude  of  faith  indeed. 
1  stumbled  as  I  told  him.  and  was  sorry  I  could  not  retreat 
into  secrecy,  which  are  sure  indications  of  an  unreceptive 
atrtiMphere.    So  I  was  not  surprised  when  he  said  to  me  • 

*•  7u"\7°"  *  y°"  ^^'"'^  °"«  ^^^  ^sely  to  accept  an  explana- 
tion that  lies  at  hand  rather  than  turn  to  one  that  is  both  ronote 
and  complex  ?  You  mean,  I  take  it,  that  vour  uncle  bullies 
you-an  umortunate  fact  that  we  know  oiily  too  well— and 
that  he  thereby  depletes  your  energy.  Good,  that's  simple 
and  go-ahead  thinking.  But— vampire  !  Of  course  I  know 
well  enough  you  are  not  thinking  of  those  recondite  tales  of 
vampinng  that  predominate  in  Central  Europe,  and  other  parts 
ot  the  globe.  That's  something  more  bizarre,  and  yet  it's 
curiously  similar,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  true,  and  it  belongs  to  a  different  sphere  of  think- 
ing    It  IS  Its  own  business,  true  or  not  as  the  case  may  be 

h!  r?^v"  ^'^T^h**"  *  ^•'"P'^'"  *h'"^-    You  don't  mean  to 
Identify  them,  of  course.  " 

..nlrS^l  "^^j^^^T.^^  ^*^  '"'  "P'  ^"'^  ^o'o"''  ^ro'"'  and  his 
energy  ?      I  blurted  out.  and  saw  immediately  that  I  had 
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struck  on  the  very  centre  of  the  matter.  But  before  I  could 
develop  it.  he  interposed  : 
"  Don't  you  think  that's  to  enquire  rather  too  closelv  ?  " 
We  want  to  enquire  closely.  I  do.  And  haven  t  you 
yourself  said  that  so-caUed  scientific  answers  to  problems  are 
merely  the  same  problems  phrased  otherwise  ?  You  sav— 
I  have  said  to  myself-that  he  dominates  me.  and  so  oppreies 

Kf Vw  /"  V^*^  T^  °^  '"^'^-  ^""^  "^^^  d°^  one  mean 
71  -1  \  , .  P*"^  °"  ™y  question,  but  he  did  not  reply 
steauily  looking  on  nie.  "You  can't  struggle  without  con- 
IShJ^iI^?  •  «  °^  physically,  anyway  ;  and  how  can  you 
spirtuaUy  ?  Have  you  noticed  how  a  number  of  people 
ahnost  seem  to  throw  hun  off,  with  quick,  rapid,  ner^'ous  intw- 

i^T  H^°'*  S'"  P?y^'^  S^*"^^  ?  I  re;nemb^r  fXr 
used  to  do  so.  How  do  you  account  for  that  except  on  the 
ground  of  some  kind  of  contact  ?  i  mean  of  course  a  contact 
of  ^int  with  spint  or  soul  with  soul,  that  portion  of  ourselves 
that  IS  not  confined  within  this  trunk  and  these  limbs  " 

colourT"       ^^°^    °"   ^°"'    ^^*    ^^"*    *"^    "P^    *"<* 

H-I2^' '  ^  K^i?'T  1'^^.  ^  ^°*hness  to  discuss  matters  that  so 
defied  speech,  I  don't  know.  How  can  I?  Only  if  there  is 
a  contact,  and  one  kind  of  rhythm  subdues  another,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  how  vitality  may  pass  out  from  one  person  to 
another.  Look  at  his  stupendous  inexhaustible  energy  and 
the  curious  way  m  which  he  seems  to  feed  it  by  clinging  to  the 
office.  It  s  his  sustenance,  he  cannot  abide  away  from  the 
places  where  human  souls  fill  the  air ;  he  never  by  any  chance 
takes  a  holiday— at  any  rate,  by  himself." 
^   My  dear  Jack,  you're  positively  horrible  !  "  Mr.  Ramsay 

I  hardly  heard  him,  for  I  was  myself  obsessed  with  the 
horror  of  it  It  floated  before  my  eyes  like  a  vision,  and  I 
fussed  into  that  strange  mood  that  is  more  than  all  thinking  ■ 
that  is  hke  the  centre  of  knowledge,  defying  thought ;  on  the 
borders  of  which  thoughts  lie  like  spoiled  and  abused  frag! 
ments  of  knowledge.  It  occurred  to  me  afterwards  what  sonie 
of  these  marred  bordtrs  were.  It  was  as  though  I  had  seen 
the  tnie  enormous  iniquity  of  vast  cities,  where  the  congestion 
IS  such  that  soul  learns  to  thrive  unnaturally  and  unhealthily 
on  soui,  instead  uf  oa  ihc  dean,  diicti  cniuence  of  earth  and 
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her  spirits,  and  those  notable  hierarchies  that  sweep  past  on 
their  timeless  destinies. 
For  years  on  years  thereafter  I  fed  on  that  moment  of 

S"o  this  Kfd^SercT"  "^*"  °'  ''"^^'^  "^^^^'^'y' 

Inasmuch  as  I  felt  he  did  not  follow  me  the  matter  had  Rone 
toe  far  for  comfortable  breathing.  So  I  said:  "  Perhaps  it's 
only  fantastical  after  all ;  I  don't  know,"  although  I  knew 
well  that  It  was  not  so.  It  is  only  thus  one  may  pr^rve  one's 
spiritual  pnvacy.    And  so  we  talked  of  other  things 

It  was  my  last  attempt  to  seek  understanding.  I  bore  my 
battle  silently  and  in  secret.  At  all  turns  I  found  uncanny 
corroboration  (rf  its  actuality,  and  the  result  was  to  make  me 
fed  the  impossibility  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  should 
OMtmue.  For  example,  I  noticed  now  fully,  what  I  had 
dimly  perceived  before,  how  quick  Uncle  Jacob  was  to  antici- 
pate my  thoughts,  as  though  he  knew  the  development  of 
my  mind  as  well  as  I  did  whose  concern  was  with  it  So  I 
determined  on  an  experiment :  which  answered  splendidly 
ThMe  just  retorts  I  could  not  make  under  the  charge  of 
m^lence  I  began  to  think  actively,  while  I  myself  remained 

*u^}  j^^^  ^  ^^^  bewildered  at  the  result.  Whether  it  was 
that  I  was  stronger  at  first,  or  he  more  reluctant  latterly  I 
cannot  say,  but  at  first  he  scarce  ever  failed  to  respond 
though  the^method  faUed  in  power  as  time  proceeded  Once 
ne  rebuked  me  sharply  for  insolence,  whereupon  I  mildly 
retorted  that  I  had  said  nothing,  and  he  looked  away  with  a 

!n7T  K "m  °*  ^^  *^^^  ^^®  ""'  *^'<^e  h«  flushed  angrily, 
and  I  held  my  mmd  firm,  knowing  that  so  long  as  I  was 
strong  he  would  not  attempt  to  overpower  me.  But  generally 
his  procedure  was  to  raise  my  thought  with  a  prefatory  "  You 
might  say——"  and  proceed  to  defend  himself  against  the 
cnarge  as  though  it  were  laid  upon  him. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  under  level  conditions  I  could  have 
held  my  own.  I  chafed  at  the  notion  of  defeat  from  him  • 
but  what  could  I  do  ?  The  ridiculous  conditions  o?  whafis 
known  as  modern  civilisation  gave  him  an  artificial  ascendancy 
over  me  which  he  was  not  slow  to  use.  At  all  times  it 
continued.  Not  only  in  the  City,  hut  at  hrsrn.-  he  naintai-  -^ 
It.    In  a  deep  sense  I  was  not"  my  own.  and  rcouid"not"^i 
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fdt,  achieve  my  ambitions  while  this  was  so.  for  Art  is  the 
flower  of  personality  and  the  aroma  of  the  closely  guarded  soul. 
I  even  began  to  desist  from  work,  feeling  this  was  so. 
Unrest  ate  its  way  into  all  my  days  and  ambitions.  Such 
a  state  of  affairs  obviously  could  not  continue,  and  so  I 
began  to  cast  about  for  an  escape. 


XV 

1  RECEIVE  AN  OFFER.   AND  ACCEPT  IT 

There  are  intense  and  adventurous  moments  in  a  man's 
lifc  when  the  attainment  of  one  desire  shines  before  the  eye 
a«  its  only  goal  and  absorbs  all  the  energies.  But  there  do 
not  often  come  moments  when  several  goals  become  inex- 
tricaWy  bound  up  as  the  result  of  one  effort.  At  such 
moments,  bitter  and  stressful  though  they  be,  Life  reaches 
out  to  its  utmost  of  effort,  and  wears  the  flush  of  ardour  on  its 
cheek. 

I  was  t;  tter  enough  at  continued  failure,  but  such  an  horn- 
had  come  to  me.  The  chief  thing  that  stood  out  as  giving 
centre  to  all  the  rest  was  marriage  with  Rhoda.  I  saw  her 
almost  daily  ;  she  shared  all  my  hopes  and  ambitions,  reading, 
and  often  typing,  my  manuscripts  ;  and  the  passion  to  have 
her  as  my  wife  wasted  and  wore  me  day  by  day.  Uncle 
Jacob,  I  knew,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  thought  of 
my  marrying.  That  could  have  been  foreseen  :  he  would 
profess  entire  interest  on  my  behalf,  talk  of  my  youth  and' his 
greater  wisd<Mn  in  life,  and  forbid  it  absolutely—lest  it  should 
entai  a  possible  monetary  responsibility  on  him  at  a  future 
date.  Moreover,  he  would  find  specific  objection  to  Rhoda 
—because  she  Md  not  previously  been  known  to  him — even 
as  he  would  have  found  fault  with  any  girl  known  to  him  because 
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he  knew  too  much  of  her.  He  was  not  singular  in  that  •  he 
v^s  only  typical  of  a  certain  kind  of  parent,  or  some  such 
other  person  m  the  position  of  guardian. 

Consequently  marriage  would  have  to  be  won  outside 
Messrs.  Mueler,  Ltd.  And  what  other  way  so  likely  as  the 
pen  that  was  to  serve  my  ambition  ?  Thus  my  three  chief 
desir^were  mtertwisted.  And  this  joint  appeal  was  so 
powerful,  and  so  absorbed  all  my  attention,  that  the  dislike 
I  was  wont  to  meet  from  certain  people  increased  the  more 
by  my  neglect  of  their  mere  existence.  Even  Frank  and  the 
mnocuous  Henry  grew  to  saying  bitter  things  :  the  former 
now  m  no  code  of  stoic  indifference,  but  quite  shrewdly,  and 
the  latter  m  his  foolish,  lazy  way.  Which  did  not  in  any 
degree  lessen  my  desire  to  be  out  of  it  all. 

Weary  months  saw  no  diminution  of  my  steadfastness,  and 
Khoda  sometimes  would  undertake  the  despatch  and  receipt 
of  manuscripts,  so  as  to  save  me  the  sickening  blow  of  their 
return.  Once  I  had  one  taken,  and  in  the  joy  of  seeing  my 
name  in  print  it  did  not  grieve  me  that  I  received  no  payment 
for  Its  use.  Others,  too,  the  same  paper  took,  at  no  higher 
rate  of  payment  than  the  joy  of  print.  Afterwards  I  learnt 
that  these  had  been  seen  and  noticed  by  some  whose  opinion 
c?^e  to  value,  but  they  seemed  to  win  no  attention  now 
and  I  doubt  whetlier  they  would  have  won  any  notice  m  the 
end  save  for  my  own  subsequent  efforts. 

Then  one  day  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ramsay  asking 
me  to  go  up  to  meet  a  friend  of  his  who  might  help  me  I 
went,  and  found  the  friend  to  be  a  man  who  proposed  starting 
a  cheap  weekly  literary  p^per.  To  oblige  Mr.  Ramsay,  as  it 
seemed,  he  offered  me  the  sub-editorship— which  filled  me 
full  of  dehght,  a  delight  that  was  dulled  a  little  when  I  learnt 
that  the  salary  was  to  be  but  a  pound  a  week,  less  by  ten 
shilhngs  than  I  now  -ned.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me 
however,  with  some  energy  by  the  editor-to-be.  and  mth  quiet 
point  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  that  my  position  should  enable  me  tr 
purchase  some  kind  of  a  hold  in  that  editonal  world  wheie 
Jiterar\-  work  is  a  matter  of  arrangement  and  not  the  dis- 
onniinatmg  selection  of  the  best  work  offered. 

J  '. •'-'.■. I-.: :-_v2 ::  it.-  iviiuii.t  b.K  WAS  Tt-w-rvea  itrm  Slifnf. 

and  I  could  see  that  the  meagreness  of  the  ^4ilary  was  in  her 
mind.    Therefore  I  took  to  arguing  in  its  favour,  u«ing  the 
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same  arguments  as  Mr.  Ramsay  had  employed  for  my  per- 
suasion, so  proving  to  m3rse]f  that,  with  all  its  drawbacks, 
the  idea  was  one  of  those  predestined  to  existence.  Neverthe- 
less she  supported  me  loyally. 

"  You  will  get  on,  dear,"  she  said,  with  that  firm  and  almost 
unenthusiastic  faith  in  my  powers  and  futxu-e  that  always 
seemed  to  possess  her.  "  I  should  take  it,  I  think.  You 
must  make  a  start  in  it,  and  this  is  your  field." 

"  It  isn't  much,"  I  said  deprecatingly,  hoping  she  would 
demolish  the  objection  for  me. 

"  No,  it  isn't,"  said  she  quietly,  disappointing  me.  "  You 
do  as  you  think  best, ' '  she  added.  Then,  seeing  my  depression, 
and  perhaps  perceiving  no  less  my  inclination,  she  said : 
"  Take  it.  Jack.  If  it  doesn't  achieve  anything  else,  it  will 
bring  you  out  of  the  clutches  of  that  old  villain,  your  uncle." 
She  was  as  depressed  as  I  at  the  prospect.  But  she  seemed 
as  persuaded  of  its  inevitability. 

So  I  took  my  lot  firmly  in  my  two  hands,  and  wrote  accepting 
the  offer,  asking  when  I  should  be  called  upon  to  begin.  I 
\vTote  also  to  Mr.  Ramsay,  telling  him  what  I  had  done. 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  summer,  when  an  advance  of 
great  heat  had  come  like  a  trembling  hush  on  to  the  woods 
standing  in  their  yoimg  and  lucent  green.  Therefore  it  was 
not  by  reason  of  the  cold  that  I  trembled  al  .ii»  prospect  of 
declaring  my  intention  to  Uncle  Jacob.  I  T>ut  of  the  decision 
from  day  to  day  in  pure  craven-heartedness.  i  stepped  up  to 
his  room,  to  the  closed  door  of  it,  and  after  feebly  knocking 
and  receiving  no  reply,  turned  back  with  a  vast  relief.  Once, 
as  we  sat  smoking  together  alone  after  dinner,  I  addressed 
him  to  that  end,  and,  on  his  asking  me  what  it  was  I  wished, 
proceeded  to  speak  of  some  business  that  had  transpired  in 
the  day. 

I  have  not  precisely  won  a  name  for  cowardice  in  my  life. 
Neither  its  general  course,  nor  its  details,  would,  I  think, 
tend  to  bear  out  that  description  of  me.  Yet  my  nerves 
played  me  such  tricks  each  time  I  resolved  to  approach  him 
that  I  scarcely  knew  myself. 

At  last,  being  stung  to  a  great  moment  by  a  haunting  lyric 
that  trailed  across  my  mind  as  I  fingered  my  books  one  evening, 
I  dropped  my  book,  and  burst  in  on  my  astonished  uncle. 
It  was  not  his  wont  so  to  be  interrupted.    The  sight  of  him 
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quelled  me  a  little,  and  I  think,  in  attempting  to  dare  my 
mood  to  pass,  my  air  was  jaunty  as  I  said  : 

"  Uncle,  I  don't  think  there's  much  chance  of  progress  for 
me  at  Thames  Street." 

The  total  effect  of  my  sudden  inrush,  my  defiant  air,  and 
my  quaint  piece  of  information  was  to  procure  me  a  more 
generally  flabbergasted  uncle  than  I  had  seen  for  many  a  day. 

"  Besides  that,"  I  continued,  "  I  want  to  get  into  literature.'' 

His  brow  came  down  frowningly  over  an  angry  eye  as  he 
stared  up  at  me,  but  he  was  too  amazed  to  say  anything. 

"  In  fact,  you  see,  I've  already  got  an  offer  of  a  sub-editor- 
ship, and  I'm  thinking  of  accepting  it." 

This  aroused  him.     He  raised  himself  up,  startled  at  this. 

"  Insolent  boy  !  "  he  cried.  His  face  was  purple  as  he  rose 
up  opposite  me.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  coming  in  on  me 
like  this  ?  Haven't  I  enough  trouble  during  the  day  without 
your  breaking  in  on  me  with  your  conceited  ways  and  your 
bad  manners  ?    Go  out  of  this  room  at  once  !  " 

I  proceeded  to  do  as  he  bade  me,  when  he  called  me  back. 

"  What  is  this  I  heard  you  say  just  now  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  squared  myself  before  him  as  I  replied  doggedly  : 

"  I'm  leaving  you,  sir.  I  have  had  a  berth  offered  me  on  a 
literary  paper  just  about  to  be  established,  and  I  have  accepted 
it  because  it  seems  to  me  more  the  kind  of  thing  that  will  give 
my  life  a  certain  purpose  and  occasion.  I  am  sorry  to  distress 
you." 

"  You  leave  my  house,  then  !  "  he  cried  out  angrily. 
"  I  had  purposed  to  do  so.     It  would  be  fairer  to  you.  and 
freer  for  me." 

"  Preposterous  fool  !  "  he  shouted.  "  What  amazing 
knavery  is  this  ?  You  shall  do  no  such  thing,  do  you  hear 
me  ?  You  shall  do  no  such  thing,  you  dolt,  you  trickster  I 
I  forbid  it  ;  I  forbid  it  absolutely.  Shall  I  be  defied  by  a 
conceited  whippersnapper  hke  you  I  You  shall  continue  here 
just  as  before,  and,  if  you  like,  I  shall  in  due  time  take  into 
consideration  the  possibility  of  advancing  your  wages  though 
you  get  now  far  more  than  ever  you  deserve."  Then  his  rage 
seemed  to  pass  to  plaintiveness.  "  Is  it  for  nothing  I  have 
cared  for  you,  and  tended  you  all  these  years  without  any 
reirnbursement~you  and  your  brother  Frank  ?  Why  do  you 
throw  it  all  back  on  me  in  this  thankless  way  ?    Have  you  no 
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vMtige  of  gratitude  or  obligation  in  yoa,  boy  ?  But  you 
•hall  not  go.  you  shall  continue  just  as  before :  do  you  hear 
me?    Fool!"  ' 

"  I  fear  I  have  accepted  it,  sir,  and  it  is  irrevocable." 
"  Oh,  you  fool  I    You  fool !    Don't  stand  there  and  defy 
me.    Do  as  I  bid  you.    Go  out  of  this  room,  sir  I  " 

I  went  quickly,  and   though  he  called   me   back  I  held 
fiimly  (m  my  way. 


XVI 


UNEXPECTED  FUNDS 

It  was  astonishing  how  the  whole  house  seemed  thrilled 
by  my  piece  of  news.  On  my  return  to  my  room  it  had 
occurred  to  me  to  fly  out  in  order  to  escape  the  inevitable. 
But  this  seemed  cowardly,  and  I  took  a  book,  opened  it, 
and  waited  instead  of  reading. 

Surely  enough  the  influx  l^an.  First  it  was  Aunt  Mary. 
She  swept  in  with  her  thin,  upright,  stem  figure  and  cold, 
steady  eye.    I  stood  to  receive  her,  watchful  and  dogged. 

"  Your  uncle  has  asked  me  to  come  and  see  you  about  this 
mad  proposal  of  yours.  Why  can't  you  be  a  bit  more  frank 
with  us,  Jacob  ?  Here  you  hide  this  thing,  and  nurse  it,  and 
secrete  yourself,  finally  to  astonish  us  in  this  altogether 
unjust  way.     Is  it  fair  on  us,  do  you  think  ?  " 

Already,  I  thought,  my  independent  resolution  had  effected 
something,  if  only  an  unaccustomed  equality  of  address  from 
her.  But  I  said  nothing.  I  was  wary,  and  recognised  that 
tactks  were  in  the  air.  She  at  least  would  not  play  to 
sentiment,  and  so  I  was  the  more  watchful. 

"  Is  it  true  that  vou  have  already  decided  ?  " 

"  I  have." 
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"  WeU  it  must  not  go  further  without  your  discussini?  it 
thoroughly  with  your  uncle."  As  she  said  this  shewed  to 
recogmse  the  futJity  of  such  an  appeal  to  me  :  there  was  no 
convection  in  her  voice,  and  she  continued  more  firmly  • 
I  cannot  understand  it  at  aU,  for  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  you  were  proceeding  so  splendidly  at  the  office. 
Your  uncle  often  spoke  of  your  good  work  to  me.  He  is  not 
as  yon  know,  the  sort  of  man  who  praises  his  subordinates.  I 
Znli^  u  V '!  w^^^^^i.  ^^eO'body  happier,  and  encourage 
peop  e  But  that's  his  disposition,  and  we  can't  unmake 
people,    f  know  he  appreciated  your  work,  and  it  was  his 

l^ftlr^H^n^  ?^°^.li°"^^T^^iy  ^^^^  ^  P^*^  in  the  business 
-after  Henry.  (Seeing  I  had  to  do  half  Henry's  work  for 
him  and  control  him  generally  at  Uncle  Jacob's  desire  so 
inept  was  he  this  did  not  startle  me;  it  even  let  family 
cogitations  out  before  my  eye.)  "  And  you  are  not  thinking 
reaUy  of  leaving  ?  "  she  continued  after  a  pause.  ^ 

fir^^dun?^'*  /  "^^M  ^  ^^  "°*^"^  t°  ^y-  *°d  remained 
hrmly  sUent.  I  could  see  she  was  nettled  and  angered  at  my 
silence,  but  she  gave  no  sign  of  perturbation,  and  this  the 
more  made  me  watchful  of  her. 

nofhl?,""??*  ^^h'^  ''''^'  ""^  carefully,  Jacob,   and  do 

;;  Yes." 

"  That  was  said  in  anger.  I  am  afraid.  Of  course  he  did 
not  mean  it,  and.  for  my  part.  I  will  not  permit  it;  so  you 
may  rest  assured  of  that. '  ^ 

She  was.  be  sure,  no  mean  tactician,  but.  as  she  spoke 
I  scented  danger,  and  divined  her  thought.  ' 

I  would  rather  go.  Aunt  Mary."  I  said. 

^^  You  mustn't  take  everything  your  uncle  says  in  earnest." 

anH  hlr""  ""^^^  LT^I^  ^?  «°"  ^*  ^^  h^  turn  for  silence, 
and  her  eye  was  coldly  fixed  on  me.  "  It  would  leave  me  freer 
And  I  want  to  be  free. 

There  was  tense  sUence  for  a  long  time.  Then  :  "  You  are 
yevy  fooash ;  but  you'U  think  better  of  it  in  a  week."  she 
said  and  passed  quickly  out  of  the  room. 

Then  came  Henry. 

•'  I  say  Jack,"  he  cried  out,  bursting  in,  "  this  is  all  rotoh  f 
Vou  can  t  mean  it.    What  the  devil  made  you  tiiji.k  of  it  ? 
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The  pater  been  bullying  you  ?  He's  a  fair  rotter  that  way, 
but  it  washes  off,  and  don't  hurt  so  much.  Look  here,  my 
dear  chap,  you  just  simply  can't.  And  we  were  getting  on  so 
chummily," 

"  It  isn't  a  row  at  all,  my  dear  chap.  It's  just  a  change  of 
direction.  Or  rather,  it's  an  undercurrent  of  direction 
caning  up  to  the  surface."  This  seemed  to  puzzle  him,  so 
I  added  :  "  I  wanted  to  be  this  all  along." 

"  But  literature.  Jack  !    That's  not  a  paying  game  at  all. 
It's  the  very  deuce  of  a  losing  game.    Out  of  ten  who  take  it 
up,  eight  fail  and  come  to  grief.    It's  a  fair  pit   from  all 
accounts.'" 
"  Who  told  you  that  ?  " 

He  flushed  as  he  said :  "  Everybody  knows  that  much. 
But  you  just  simply  can't,  anyhow.  And  to  go  out  and  starve, 
and  take  devil's  fare— Jack,  old  man,  think  of  it !  "  He  was 
genuinely  affected  at  his  picture,  or  the  picture  that  had  been 
given  him  to  present  me,  and  we  grew  quite  friendly.  He 
vowed  that  nothing  would  make  any  difference  to  us,  and 
that  he  would  always  help  me  to  the  end,  whatever  happened. 
Then  Frank  came.  He  came  ahnost  before  Henry  had 
gone,  and,  walking  over  to  my  shelf,  began  inspecting  the 
bindings  of  my  books. 
"  HuUo  !  "  said  he. 

"  Before  we  talk,"  I  said,  "  would  you  mind  telling  me  if 
there  is  anybody  else  in  the  queue  ?  " 
"  You're  not  in  the  least  degree  funny,"  he  said. 
"  No  ?/'  I  said.    "  I'm  sorry.    I  had  meant  to  be.    But 
I  hope  you  at  least  are  going  to  be  original,  and  not  say  what 
evoybody  else  has  been  saying  for  the  past  hour  " 

"  It's  no  good  talking  to  you,  I  can  see,"  he  said  brusquely. 
Pushing  a  book  back  into  its  place  on  the  shelf,  he  strode  out 
of  the  room. 

It  struck  me  as  being  verv  odd  to  think  t  Uncle  Jacob 
running  about  below,  procuni^  emissanes  H  launch  up  at  me. 
It  pained  me  too;  for  it  reraindea  m  ttat  Frank  an-l  he 
had  become  wondrous  frMm#v  of  late,  md  that  Frank  was 
becoming  accustomed  to  do  obeisancf.  for  this  friemUmess. 
Moreover  it  ang .red me  and  I  ,at  down  and  wr  #f<^  a  Ufmal 
letter  of  resignat^^  frowi  Uet^fs.  Mueler,  Ltd.  to  Lade  Jacob. 
I  knew  this  would  give  him   o  think. 
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Furthermore,  I  had  another  plan  wherewith  tn  ;.  i«.»-k 

necessitv  fnrfhic     V  *   ^^^ '     ^^^^^  ^s  surey  no 

^.^I  wished  to  make  the  matter  fonnal  and  in  order."  I 
••Fo^"Tha'?sT«s't  iSc'e  ™.™l!.  °'  '"="«"="'  ^»«-- 

ters^l^St'"'"  '  '*"'•  ™'^"°"  P'«^i»8  >8-tost  the 

likla'deS  sae^e  'T^IIS'";,  "  "^oPPr^ssive,  almost 
chosen  lT„„f^?h  .0  tre^S'™"^  "™^''  '"  """"  "^  "'<• 
ger,.i^°"  "^  '°  ■"""  "'*'''  "P  yo"  "■M,"  he  said  more 

;;  I  have,  sir,"  I  said 
You  know  you  are  acting  very  foolishly  ?  "  he  asked 

„  I  PJ^ably  am.    But  I  want  to  prove  that  for  mySil " 

"-••^ffiih'eToro;?™"*^"^^  °'  '^"^"8  thatTn5;oys 
Jjy,,"^-       ""^t  salarj  are  you  offered  in  tiiis-other 
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*•  I  have  accepted  barely  enough  to  live  on.  It  wUl,  I 
know,  be  very  difficult  to  manage  on." 

He  looked  amazed  at  this.  "  And  yet  you  are  talking  of 
taking  it  ?  "  he  asked  in  wonder.  "  But  you  need  not  look 
to  me  for  support." 

Now  was  my  moment !  "  I  don't  do  that,"  I  said  finnly. 
"  I  shall  have  to  pull  through,  like  other  fellows.  But  there 
was  one  matter  I  wanted  to  mention — that  I  have  wanted 
to  mention  for  some  time,  but  have  always  put  it  off.  I  would 
like,  if  you  will  allow  me,  to  see  my  father's  will ;  I  would  like 
to  know  exactly— that  is  to  say,  how  he  spoke  about  me  there." 
Strange,  how  nervous  I  was  ! 

"  You  wretch  of  a  boy  1  "  He  absolutely  sprang  at  me 
as  he  spoke.  "  Wliat  insinuation  ao  you  want  to  make 
at  me  ?  " 

"  No  insinuation  at  all,"  I  interposed  quickly. 

"  Leave  my  room,  sir  !  I  wUl  not  have  you  in  it.  Go  out 
of  it !    No,  don't  speak  to  me  !    Go  out !    Go  out !  " 

His  fury  was  indescribable.  It  followed  me,  as  I  decamped 
up  the  stairs,  like  a  wailing  storm.  The  ignominy  of  ha^ang 
him  shout  at  me  thus  was  so  intense,  that  I  left  the  build- 
ing immediately  and  did  not  return  to  it  that  day.  Nor 
did  I  return  to  Hampstead  till  after  dinner,  when  I  went 
straight  to  his  room.  It  is  probable  that  my  instinct  was  to 
make  the  broil  so  complete  that  there  could  be  no  question 
of  asking  me  to  revoke  my  resolution  to  leave. 

"  I  have  a  right  to  see  my  father's  will,  sir,"  I  said. 

"  I  forbid  you  to  mention  the  subject,  boy,"  he  said. 

"  Then  I  sludl  turn  it  up  at  Swnerset  House,  and  seek  advice. 
I  ought  to  know.    It  was  my  father  he  was." 

"  I  refuse  to  be  addressed  in  that  way.  Isn't  it  enough  to 
you  that  I  have  tended  you  all  these  years,  and  spent  money 
on  you,  and  stinted  nothing  for  you,  without  your  coming 
now  to  me  with  these  insinuations  of  your  brain  ?  " 

"  I  am  insinuating  nothing,  Uncle  Jacob.  I  just  ask  tp  see 
the  will." 

"  Cease  talking  to  me,  and  leave  me  alone  to  myself." 

I  tried  to  make  myself  heard  as  he  cried  at  me,  and  there 
must  have  been  sconewhat  of  a  noise  in  remit.  But  a  voice 
rang  across  it  like  a  whip. 

"  You  leave  this  room.  Jacob,  instantly." 
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that  you  should  Sv- the  bi^niSf  '  *^^\^^y8  endeavoured 
mvseff  ciStJS  f!S  «*l      .V     *  °'  working  in  a  firm  that  I 
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"  And  how  long  have  you  paid  that  ?  "  It  was  Aunt  Mary 
who  asked. 

"  Since  I  was  twenty-one,  anyway." 

"  And  what  about  the  years  before  that  ?  " 

Certainly  she  seemed  to  head  me  off  either  way.  Then  I 
realised  that  this  duly  had  been  entered,  and  I  said  : 

"  But  all  that's  down  here." 

"  Do  you  think  that  that  covers  your  keep  for  those  years  ?  " 
Her  voice  was  cold  and  unperturbed. 

"  It  was  put  down  here  with  that  intention,"  I  said. 

"  Well,  put  down  your  pound  a  week,  put  it  down,  put 
it  down !  This  comes  of  looking  after  relatives'  children." 
It  was  Uncle  Jacob  who  spoke  now,  and  his  crust  of  dignity 
was  broken  by  his  rising  temper. 

"  Jacob  I  "  Aunt  Mary's  cold,  sharp  tone  stopped  him 
short. 

But  I  was  putting  down  the  stun  as  I  had  been  bidden ; 
to  my  infinite  joy  it  turned  my  impossible  debit  balance  into 
a  credit  balance.  I  remember,  amid  all  the  strain  and  awk- 
wardness, what  an  infinite  comedy  it  seemed  to  me. 

"  That  leaves  me  a  credit  balance  of  forty-seven  pounds 
nine  shillings  and  threepence,"  I  proclaimed. 

"  I  am  very  sure  your  dear  father  and  mother  never  meant 
that  any  portion  of  their  money  should  be  used  in  defiance 
of  us.  That  I  am  tare  of.  It  would  have  pained  and  grieved 
them." 

Uncle  Jacob's  tone  was  sad  and  depressed  as  he  spoke. 
All  the  anger  and  buoyancy  had  gone  out  of  it,  for  it  was  plain 
to  him  that  on  the  commitment  of  his  own  figures  he  had  lost 
the  day.  It  was  Aunt  Mary  who  realised  the  situation.  She 
rose  firmly,  with  a  dignity  that  never  deserted  her.  And  her 
voice  was  clear-cut  in  the  incision  of  its  tone  as  she  closed  the 
business: 

"  You  had  better  leave  this  room.  That  money  shall  be 
paid  to  you  on  the  day  you  leave  this  house." 
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It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  aU  tnese  texrmf^t^  u^a  ♦ 
be  traversed  without  Tim  divining  the  S  HSs     vl? 
he  said  nothing,  maintaining  the  steady  tacitumltvfhkf  ^  a 
become  habitual  with  him.     It  was  pfrtrnS  ^is  ^Ih^ 

chnlv ?h^  ^l'^''^'  °^ personality  iSviolate.  ^^Ws mela^ 
choly  absorptioii  in  my  affairs  ^       meian- 

But  one  day  I  told  him  what  my  resolve  was 
inats  no  news,  as  I  may  sav  "  he  resnonri*.H     "  t*  t 
hadn't  got  a  job  on  my  hand/  I'dV  ti 'H  understcLi 
his  job  to  be  the  care  of  his  mother.    "  I'd  dear  out  stS^^f 
and,  snip  !  I'd  be  a  sailor.    This  isn't  a  job7or  a  man  e^5^* 
one  cursing  at  you.  and  you  cursing  at  everyone  and  onPm7n" 
sweating  the  iot  of  you.  and  the  lot  of  yo^Sing  he'dT 
on  a  banana  peel  on  the  stairs.    Not  much !    Bu"  Fve  bSS 
shoved  m  one  end.  and  I  got  to  go  on.  I  may  sav  f!ll  ^^ 
damn  machine  coughs  me  out  the  other  "        ^     ^'         ^^^ 
Deep,  unalterable  disgust  was  in  his  voic. 
Can  t  you  look  out  for  another  job  ?  "  I  asked     "  T'h 
help  you."  I  added,  generously.  masked.       Id 

A  Zu*  '°,*.°'  ^"^  another  job'd  do  me  !  Oh  yes  I  mav  «;rv 
And  the  old  spider  down  there'd  help  me.  woulS'he^^H^d 
give  me  a  reference,  wouldn't  he  ?  He's  th:!f  IZi  u  ■ 
rather  !  What  ha  has  he  holds.  It's  eaSer  than  hr^;t  ^  ''' 
fresh  colts.  Besides,  who  wants  to  X'  Vut  of  ^^^^^^^^^ 
machine  into  another  giddy  machine  ?  if '«  n^  ^  ^ 
f-^,'  I  should  say^  IfW  dad  hac£V  jibbed'  lThavi^° 
asaUor    Good  luck  to  you.  any  old  way  !  "  "  "^ve  been 

Of  course  I  don't  know  to  what  I  am  eoin^     R»t  Tun 
be  right  glad  to  be  out  of  this  place."         ^     ^"    ^"*  ^  '^^ 


"  What  ho  I    You  woul'dn't's^  me  for  dust  the  day  I 
of  here,  I  may^say  I  "  "ay  * 

Mr     Tnnann     V>a  n~_... i ... 


could  clear  out ,  .  .„„^  ^^  , 

gatYve' '  Ohf  "  ^nk  IT'a'  ^'  •^"'^r^  ""'  ^"h  ^n  'nterro- 
Si  u-  *•„  .u  "^  ^^^^^  suspiciously  at  me.  I  had  delaved 
tellmg  him  ,11  the  very  day  of  my  departure,  and  my  infoma 
tion  was  intended  as  a  prelude  to  touching  fkreweUs  s„  Sri 
was  reaUy  no  occasion  for  his  suspicion^  I  l^d  no  i^lT 
tion  of  mjunng  him  by  evoking  opinions  so  as  to  S^  J^^" 
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against  him,  or  anything  of  the  sort.  But  in  Messrs. 
Mueler,  Ltd.,  everybody  was  in  the  habit  of  regarding  every- 
body else  with  suspicion,  and  Mr.  Tonson,  as  one  of  its  oldest 
inhabitants,  was  one  of  the  most  deeply  imbued  wi  ;he 
principle. 

"  In  fact,"  I  continued,  "  this  is  to  be  my  last  day,  and 
I  want  to  say  good-bye." 

"  Is  that  so  ?  '   he  said,  more  suspiciously  than  ever. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  '  .Tood-bye !  "  And  I  held  out  my  hand 
in  confirmation  of  my  words. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  good-bye  !  "  he  said,  taking  my  hand  in  a  cold, 
feeble  gn).sp,  and  letting  it  fall  again  as  soon  as  seized,  lest 
anyone  should  see  him  engaged  in  this  strange  demonstra- 
tiveness.  He  walked  away  at  once  with  a  non-committal 
manner,  in  the  way  of  one  prepared  to  revoke  or  stand  by 
his  hand-grasp  according  as  circtunstances  indicated. 

This  discouraged  me  somewhat.  A  freak  seized  me,  and 
induced  me  to  seek  out  Tozer,  whom  I  rarely  saw  nowadays. 
I  remembered  he  was  my  first  friend  in  the  place. 

"  Dear,  dear  me  I  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Not  going  really  ? 
Going  to  leave  the  firm  ?    But  whatever  for  ?  " 

His  astonishment,  and  the  attachment  it  betokened,  were 
astonishing.  He  was  as  mercilessly  bullied  as  any,  and 
was  paid  miserably,  with  no  possibility  of  a  decent  wage. 
Moreover  (a  deeper  indignity  !)  no  one  could  have  seen  in  him 
now  the  free,  careless  aristocrat  of  the  hills  he  once  had  been. 
His  pale  face  and  attentive  manner  told  their  tale,  and  he 
dung  to  his  slave's  livery  with  astonishing  fidelity. 

A  cruel  spirit  tempted  me  to  say  :  "  Yes,  Fido,  I  actually 
am  going  to  leave  your  master."  I  explained  instead  that 
I  was  anxious  for  something  more  congenial.  For  I  liked 
Tozer.  It  was  his  lovable  spirit  had  made  him  the  more 
docile  subject. 

"  Really  !  "  he  said.  "  But  it  isn't  as  if  we  were  a  place 
like  a  stockbroker's,  is  it  ?  We  are  a  very  great  deal  different, 
aren't  we  ?    Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

This  amazing  reply  reduced  me  to  silence.  I  made  haste 
to  bid  him  farewell. 

"  Oh,  good-bye,  Mr.  Elthome  I  Of  course  the  boss  is  a 
trying  man,  I  know.  He  ♦  ies  me,  sometimes.  But  it's 
q>lendid  to  be  all  w(M-king  together  for  Art.  isn't  it  ?  " 
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I  had  taken  a  smaU  room  north  of  Hampstead.  to  wliich  I 
had  removed  my  books  tenderly  during  the  week.  A  carrier 
had  been  mstructed  to  call  for  my  box  during  the  day.  So  I 
had  now  only  to  seek  out  Uncle  Jacob,  to  take  an  orderly 
Departure.  But  when  I  sought  him,  I  found  he  had  gone. 
J:- or  some  curious  reason  it  struck  me  as  a  typical  act  of  his 
*!.  *  1°°^^  ^y  *=^eq"e  and  went  out  for  the  last  time  from 
that  office.  Yet,  instead  of  being  exalted,  I  was  extra- 
ordinarily depressed.  Quite  contrary  to  my  intentions  of 
parsimony  Rhoda  and  myself  went  to  the  theatre  that  night 
m  order  to  divert  our  thoughts  from  the  prevailing  melancholy. 
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A  TRAGIC  COMEDY 


AN  OCTOBER  EVENING 

I  declare  that  the  fifteen  years  of  my  Ufe  between  twenty- 
nve  and  forty  are  of  more  account  in  the  tensity  and  strain 
01  living,  that  they  amount  to  more  in  the  weight  and  value 
ot  years,  than  all  the  remaining  portion  of  my  life.  Thev 
commonly  are  so  in  the  lot  of  man.  I  am  aware,  but  in  mv 
case  It  was  peculiarly  so.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  set  them 
in  array. 

The  reason  partly  is  that  this  strain  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  tctal  value  of  little  things,  that  in  after  years  came  to  seem 
little  tnings,  but  which  at  the  moment  were  of  terrific  concern. 
Who  is  It  that  has  not  read  the  biographies  of  men  and  been 
exasperated  by  being  robbed  of  seemingly  insignificant  details 
belonging  to  this  overweighted  portion  of  man's  life  ? 

For  example,  here  was  I  for  the  first  time  a  free  man 
dependent  on  my  own  resources,  with  none  to  hinder  me  from 
the  pursuit  of  my  ambitions,  and  in  the  way  of  meeting  friends 
who,  judiciously  used,  should  have  been  useful  to  that  end. 
What.  then,  should  have  occupied  my  mind  ?  A  glory  in  my 
freedom,  anxiety  for  my  freedom,  an  absorbing  zest  in  mv 
work?  None  of  these  things.  Only  a  melancholy  that 
seemed  ahnost  s'ifficient  sometimes  to  destroy  my  sanity  that 
Khoda  and  myself  were  not  for  ever  man  and  wife. 

For  a  week  prior  to  my  leaving  the  house  at  Hampstead  I 
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had  been  afflicted  with  forebodings  that  were  not  so  much 
apparent  in  themselves  as  in  the  positively  ghastly  dreams 
that  tortured  my  nights,  and  made  my  wakings  from  them  a 
hea^y  and  tired  relief.  For  years  thereafter  they  continued  • 
m  tact  they  have  never  truly  ceased,  but  I  am  now  not  so  raw 
to  their  torture. 

NaturaUy  my  melancholy  was  in  a  way  identical  with  these 
forebodings  that  ruled  my  mind  whenever  it  was  not  actively 
employed  with  other  things,  but  it  touched  the  outer  world 
of  circumstance  at  one  place,  and  so  came  to  live  actively  and 
intensely  there.  I  threw  myself  into  my  work  with  all  its 
agreeable  novelty,  and  undoubtedly  succeeded  in  holding  the 
waters  off  in  this  way,  but  they  would  sweep  over  me  with  a 
wUder  surge  in  the  end  as  a  result  of  their  withholding.  No 
mere  chronicle  of  the  facts  of  my  love  can  explain  how 
anxiously  this  dominant  emotion  of  those  days  bent  and  gave 
a  direction  to  my  whole  subsequent  life. 

It  was  little  likely  that  this  subject,  overwhehning,  as  it 
did,  the  rest  of  my  life,  should  escape  mention  in  my  nightlv 
meetings  with  Rhoda.  j  -^     j 

"  It  is  not  right,"  I  would  cry  out,  "  it  is  not  right  that  we 
should  be  separate  in  this  way.  We  are  one,  my  own  darling, 
and  that  fact  should  be  celebrated  in  our  life.  It  seems  to  me 
temble  that  you  and  I,  one  as  we  are,  should  only  meet  in 
this  way  in  my  few  leisure  hours." 


Never  mind,   dearest,"   she   would  comfort 


me. 


It 


won't  be  long  now,  now  that  you  are  free,  before  you  will  be 
earmng  enough  for  us  to  marry  on.  We  must  be  firm  and 
patient." 

"  I  wonder  if  that  will  ever  be,'  I  used  to  lament.  "  Oh 
you  cannot  think,  dearhe  irt,  how  I  hate  this  horrible  mercenary 
business  of  bartering  for  a  living.  If  one  could  only  be 
assured  of  something  definite  how  much  better,  how  much 
harder  one  could  work.  As  it  is,  half  my  energy  goes  in  the 
sickliness  of  despair  and  depression." 

"Never  mind,  dearest,"  she  would  say  and  smooth  back 
the  hair  tenderly  from  my  forehead,  "  you  are  bound  to 
wm  through.  Never  forget  that.  W-  shall  laugh  at  all  this 
one  day."  And  I,  in  my  selfishness,  never  realised  that  she 
telt  the  melancholy  as  acutely  as  I  did,  though  she  was  better 
«>ble  to  hold  it  away  by  occupation  with  other  things. 
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^I^shaU  never  forget  the  brave  comfort  she  was  to  me  those 

Then  the  matter  took  a  further  development.  As  I  sat  in 
my  room  one  evening  when  Rhoda  had  to  go  down  to  her 
employer  for  some  special  task,  it  flashed  upon  me.  why  could 

tCl  fnT^  ^f  ^"^  ^^'"?  ^''  *°  "^y  '^'^'  f°r  "s  both  to  live 
there  and  each  proceed  thence  to  the  daily  task  ?     I  jumped 

Sir^rT^^^^  ^^^^  *^^  '■°°"^ '"     '  s"dd"»  excitement  of  the 
«n^pH  Jh/rr"^*^  T  P*rerfu"y  aU  the  evening,  and  con- 

Xhe  mo^ng^"^"^    ^^'  ^''^^'  '^'  ^'^y'  """'^^^  ^^'^^'^y 

ani  Z^'lu^^  f^^  ;^  ''^'^  inspiration  till  I  could  se^  her  again, 
and  m  the  mtervals  of  work  I  set  out  my  earnings  and  probable 
expenses  under  the  new  system  I  proposed  They  Tl 
realised,  had  but  little  reference  to  the  probable  facts 'of  the 
case,  no  more  reference  ±an  such  hopeful  calculations  and 
apportiomngs  nsuaUy  have ;  but  they  served  their  customaxv 
purpose  m  helpmg  me  to  give  tangible  reality  to  my  hope^ 

?  adZS'^'^f  ""^  ^"  ^.l^^^^^y  ^°'"  "^y  thoughts  on  the  subj^t 
1  adopted,  of  course,  the  usual  method  in  such  caxculations— 
without  any  respect  to  the  fact  that  it  would  surely  be  dis- 
re^rded  when  the  actual  days  of  expenditure  came.  Such 
and  such  were  my  earnings.  I  put  it :  such  and  si  ch  were  to 
be  my  expenditures,  divisible  in  the  following  discreet  economy. 

™rtr  .V?K  *°  f  y  f^^'y  \  "^^^  *°  ^-^^^^  books  now  for  my 
paper,  at  the  reduced  pay  of  half-a-guinea  for  a  thousand  words 

%lZ^  aI  *^"  '^^-  U^'«S  ^^'^  ^  <=on^bined  warrant  of 
pnH  X  *5^'^  °^  operations  I  began  slowly  to  get  other  work, 
and  altogether,  so  it  figured  out  in  my  calculavions.  I  should 

^tllL^  "^'^K^??  °".  "°,*  '^  *^*°  ^  ^""dred  pounds  a  year, 
with  the  possibility  of  a  fair  amount  more.  It  was  precarious 
but  I  said  to  myself  that  he  was  a  strange  sort  of  man  who 
would  always  be  on  the  look  out  for  e^l  chances  ?h£  I 
said  being  disposed  in  that  direction  very  much  myself, 
mir,^  1  wonderfully  simple  and  precise  as  it  faced  me  in 
^ffiV,^'^  ♦^"^l!',^^.^  ^'P  o^  ^hi*e  paper.  The  only 
?rnnM  ^  ^n  the  whole  thing,  conception  andSecution.  chat 
I  could  unagine  lay  in  a  possible  visit  from  Frank,  who  did  not 
ZJIa^T  that  my  choice  in  the  matter  of  Carriage  had 
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So  I  developed  the  matter  enthusiasticaUy  to  Rhoda. 
Oh.  my  dearest."  I  said  to  her,  "  it  wiU  give  me  a  rsw 
enthusiasm  in  my  work  to  have  you  at  my  side.  In  my  own 
work  and  ambitions  it  wUI  provide  me  with  an  inspiration  ever 
at  my  side,  my  heart's  own  v/ife ;  and  in  my  work  at  the  paper 
i  wiU  have  the  same  cheer,  coming  from  your  side  and  return- 
ing to  you  again.  IncidentaUy.  it  will  save  time  too.  for  I 
will  be  able  to  work  of  an  evening,  and  yet  have  your  dear 
company  Feeling  that  this  contained  an  element  of  parsi- 
mony and  calculation  that  was  not  seemly  in  love's  own  roval 
kingdom.  I  skirted  it  quickly.  "  I  am  glad  I  am  free,  for 
now  there  is  no  one  to  interfere  with  any  of  my  actions." 

Ihe  world  was  rosy  to  me  then,  and  the  chuds  of  melan- 
choly were  ;.wept  flying  away.  Then,  with  a  catch  at  my 
^^irt  '■^^'^^  suddenly  that  Rhoda  was  strangely  sUent. 

Why  are  you  so  quiet,  dear  ?  "  I  asked.    "  What  do  you 
think— what  are  you  thinking  of  ?  " 

I  had  stopped  at  my  alarm,  and  she  stood  b-tween  me  and  a 
field  beyond,  her  fair  hair,  fragile  face  and  large  feathered 
ftat  framed  by  the  dark-ning  glebe  over  which  a  heavy  October 
moisture  had  passed  a  jftness  and  richness.  There  were 
those  I  thought,  who  would  have  thought  her  curiously 
beautiful  so.  but  I  never  thought  of  beauty  in  that  way  with 
her.  I  knew  only  that  she  was  necessary  to  .re.  Therefore. 
I  was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  cleverness  ir  ^er 
beauty  that  some  might  have  called  peevish— though  I  would 
have  fought  them  had  they  done  S3. 

;'  Why  dgn't  you  say  somethin^T  ?  "  I  asked,  alarm  and 
gnevance  m  my  tone. 
^^"  I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  she  said,  without  looking  up 

Her  peiplexity  rang  sincere,  and  I  drew  the  reins  firmly  in 
on  the  bndlmg  steeds  of  irritation  and  anger  that  stiained  to 
fly  swiftly  off  with  my  saner  judgment. 

In  what  way  Rhoda  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Surely  it  would  be  a 
happier  way  of  life  for  both  of  us.  Itv^  d  be  so.  I  know,  for 
me,  and  wouldn't  it  be  so  for  you  ?  " 

"I  a-n  not  so  sure  that  it  would."  she  slowly  said. 

I  hat  word  struck  across  me  like  the  blackest  treason  I 
was  sunply  horrified  at  the  thing  it  implied :  most  unreasonably, 
no  doubt,  but  quite  sincerely.    I  knew  that  I  would  not  for  a 
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That  you  shoxild 
I  can't  help  it, 


single  moment  have  suffered  myself  even  to  think  such  a 
thought. 

"  Rhoda  !  "  I  cried.    "  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  ! 
say  such  a  thing  as  that." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  said  vexedly. 
I  suppo«5e ;  I  only  know  that  I  think  I  would  not  be  happy. 
Why  should  i^  be  such  a  terrible  thing  to  say  that  ?  Anyway, 
there  it  is :  1  don't  like  the  idea  at  all,  and  I  don't  think  it 
suits  me." 

"  I  know  I  haven't  much  to  offer  you." 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  that  at  all,  you  know  that  quite  well.  It  is 
something  quite  different.  I  hardly  know  myself  what  it  is, 
but  there's  something  about  it  I  don't  like." 

I  said  nothing,  for  I  dared  not  trust  myself  to  speak.  I  was 
partly  afraid  of  her,  for  I  realised  intensely  for  the  first  time 
that  she  would  part  from  me  with  far  less  grief  than  the  havoc 
it  would  produce  in  me  ;  and  my  profoimd  vexation  at  meet- 
ing a  rebuff  on  so  tender  a  matter  choked  my  speech  and  must 
have  expressed  itself  in  my  face. 

"  It's  no  use  your  looking  so  ugly  about  tne  matter.  Jack," 
she  said.  "  You  jimip  out  with  these  ideas  and  expect  me  to 
adopt  them  at  once.  It's  a  thing  I  can't  do,  and  won't  do. 
I  am  not  going  to  be  bullied  into  these  things,  and  I  teH  you 
that  flat."  Then,  as  I  stood  there  looking  discontentedly  on 
her,  she  added  spiritedly :  "  If  you  are  going  to  spoil  the  even- 
ing, Jack,  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  go  back  home." 

"  We  had  better  keep  walking,"  I  said,  seeing  that  people 
were  noticing  our  wrangle. 

So  we  paced  on  in  tense  silence.  She  was  the  first  to  break 
the  silence,  and  she  did  so  by  declaring  her  intention  of 
returning. 

"  It's  no  earthly  good  going  on  like  this.  I  would  just 
as  soon  be  inside  and  comfortable  as  tramping  on  in  this 
wretched  silence." 

"  It  seems  inconceivable  to  me,"  I  said,  "  that  I  should  come 
to  you,  who  profess  for  me  a  love  not  less  than  I  bear  you, 
with  the  proposal  that  we  should  end  this  wretched  separate 
existence  by  marrying  and  living  together,  by  making  our 
lives  one,  as  in  fact  they  were,  and  that  you  should  sneer  at  it, 
and  say  it  simply  doesn't  suit  you,  in  that  callous,  crude 
way." 
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"  I  haven't  sneered  at  it." 

"  It  comes  tantamount  to  that." 

''  You  don't  see  how  impossible  it  is " 

"  It  isn't  impossible,  and  you  know  that  that's  no  sufficient 
excuse.  It's  not  even  a  ragtag  of  an  excuse,  though  you  hang 
it  out  to  deceive  me.  We  could  each  go  to  our  respective 
tasks  just  as  at  present,  only  we  should  have  each  other  for 
comfort  and  cheer— if  that  means  anything  to  you  :  I'm  almost 
ashamed  to  confess  that  it  still  means  much  to  me." 

"  And  my  name,  if  you  please— have  you  thought  of  that  ?  " 

"  You  could  call  yourself  by  your  maiden  name  as  you  do  at 
present,  though  I  should  prefer  you  to  take  your  married 
name." 

"  If  I  did  I  wouldn't  keep  my  job  for  a  month  longer  :  you 
know  what  men  are.  I  believe  h^lf  the  reason  they  employ 
us  girls  is  that  it  pleases  their  sense  of  sex,  and  there's  none 
of  that  satisfaction  to  be  got  out  of  a  married  woman.  Oh  yes 
my  dear  Jack,  you  may  not  like  it,  but  so  it  is.  And  I  must 
keep  my  job,  for  I  must  live.  Whereas,  if  I  went  on  as  Miss 
ErmoH  and  it  came  out  that  I  was  living  with  you  there  would 
be  a   lightful  upset." 

You  seem  +0  have  worked  it  out  to  your  satisfaction  that 
n't  workable,  though  how  much  of  it  is  sincere  I  would 
very  much  like  to  know.    It's  something  much  deeper." 

"  Perhaps  it  is,"  she  said. 

With  lulls  and  recoveries,  so  the  quarrel  passed  to  and  fro. 
We  had  long  passed  the  stage  when  either  side  makes  any 
attempt  to  win  over  the  other,  by  will,  by  strategy  or  by 
concession.  We  were  in  that  inevitable,  terrible  state  when 
the  only  thing  thought  of,  or  blindly  followed,  was  to  aggravate 
and  distress  the  other.  The  deeper  set  the  affection  the 
profounder  the  morbid  luxury  this  seems  to  be.  So  we 
plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  morass. 

Thus  we  reached  the  turning  that  branched  away  for  Hamp- 
stead.  Of  course  I  invariably  saw  her  home,  and  then  struck 
across  by  cross  roads,  but  now  the  sight  of  the  road  combined 
with  the  mood  I  was  in,  and  I  resolved  to  make  an  exception 
to  my  custom. 

u  You  are  going  on,  I  suppose  ?  "  I  said,  coming  to  a  halt. 
Well— yes,"  said  she,  halting  too,  and  looking  up  at  me  in 
surprise. 
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"This  is  my  shortest  way,"  I  said,  and  held  out  my 
hand. 

She  took  it  perplexedly.  I  held  her  hand  in  mine  no  instant 
longer  than  was  necessary,  and  bidding  her  "  Good-night  I  " 
I  turned  away,  leaving  her  staring  puzzledly  after  me. 

"  Oh,  well !  "  I  heard  her  say  in  careless  resignation  as  she 
too  turned  on  her  way. 

Though  I  held  doggedly  on  my  way  I  knew  I  had  lost  by 
that  move.  She  could  dismiss  me  far  more  easily  from  her 
mind  than  I  could  dismiss  her  from  mine.  I  knew  instantly 
that  this  was  so.  And,  for  my  part,  I  was  that  n^ht  to  prove 
the  half  of  my  intuition,  for  I  paced  to  and  fro,  up  and  down 
my  room  till  I  was  well  nigh  in  a  fever,  and  I  could  scarcely 
sleep,  so  wait  I  maddened  and  tortured  with  my  fuiy  of  thought. 
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The  following  day,  I  remember,  was  a  Saturday.  Mr. 
Ramsay  had  asked  me  to  go  over  to  his  rooms  in  the  early 
evening,  as  he  was  expecting  some  of  his  friends  in  for  a  smoke 
and  talk.  I  had  considered  myself  very  heroic  (with  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  folly  that  heroism  often  wears)  in  resisting 
the  invitation,  inasmuch  as  my  Saturdays  were  dedicated  to 
Rhoda. 

My  chief  did  not  come  up  on  Saturdays,  and  I  was  there- 
fore in  charge  in  the  event  of  anything  turning  up.  So  I  sat 
at  nay  desk  that  morning,  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  much 
diminished  from  that  which  had  possessed  me  in  the  early  days 
of  my  work,  and  brooded  fiercely  on  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  All  womenkind  were  attainted  for  me  in  the 
circumstance  of  Rhoda's  faithlessness,  and  as  I  had  walked 
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up  that  morning  the  first  raw  blasts  of  winter  had  swept  round 
the  corner  of  the  shops  at  me,  with  the  result  that  I  muttered 
in  a  bitterness  that  may  indeed  have  been  exaggerated  but 
which  was  intensely  and  darkly  genuine  : 

"  Blow,  blow,  thon  winter  wnd. 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  Man's  ingratitude." 

Slowly  the  resolve  grew  up  in  my  mind  that  I  should  not  call 
for  Rhoda  that  evening  according  to  custom,  but  that  I 
should  go  instead  to  Sloane  Square.  My  mind  jibbed  like  a 
timid  mare  at  the  resolve,  but  I  gathered  up  the  reins  firmly 
and  held  myself  to  it,  whatever  the  cost. 

I  was  the  first  to  arrive,  and  Mr.  Ramsay  greeted  me  with 
that  warmth  of  heart  tint  he  knew  so  well  how  to  blend  with  a 
reserved  distinction  of  manner. 

"  Excellent !  "  he  said,  with  arms  extended.  "  I  hadn't 
expected  it." 

'I  I  found  myself  at  the  last  moment  able  to  come." 

"  Unexpected  pleasures  generally  contribute  in  fruition 
what  they  lose  through  lack  of  anticipation." 

"  Seen  my  uncle  lately  ?  "  I  called  back  down  the  stairs  to 
him. 

"  Yesterday.  But  you  are  a  forbidden  topic,  I  may  tell  you. 
He  is  as  grumpy  as  five  and  quite  extraordinarily  taciturn. 
He  isn't  expecting  your  resolve  to  hold  and  is  chiefly  surprised 
at  its  continuing  so  long.  It  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  to 
know  that  he  has  got  your  department  into  an  incorrigible 
tangle  that  it  will  be  past  the  wit  of  any  man  to  untie." 

"  How  are  they  managing  ?  " 

"  He  has  taken  personal  direction  of  it  together  with  his 
other  work— with  a  *'irther  loss  of  equanimity." 

;;  And  Tim  ?  " 

"  Talks  of  leaving  under  the  strain." 

"  Poor  old  Tim." 

"  He  is  coming  to-night.  I  asked  him  chiefly  out  of  a  great 
compassion,  for  he  misses  you  terribly." 

I  gave  a  great  shout  of  joy. 

Soon  the  others  began  to  arrive,  until  the  sitting-room  be- 
came even  difficult  to  see  across  owing  to  the  rich  clouds  of 
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smoke  given  out  by  newly-lit  pipes.  Mr.  Ramsay  and  I  took  it 
m  turns  to  go  down  on  the  errand  of  admission  and  welcome— 
and  it  chanced  that  it  was  he  who  opened  the  door  to  Tim. 
Therefore,  we  could  do  no  more  than  merely  nod  as  he  brought 
a  cushion  over  and  sat  on  the  floor  by  my  side.  Being  early,  I 
was  one  of  the  half-dozen  who  had  a  seat :  the  rest,  to  their 
better  comfort,  being  distributed  on  the  floor. 

Helping  Mr.  Ramsay  to  distribute  the  wine  and  the  whiskey. 
I  missed  the  opening  of  the  conversation  that  was  bubbling  up 
here  and  there,  and  ordering  itself  into  a  unity  that  should 
embrace  the  company.  It  was  for  all  the  world  like  little 
springs  spurting  up  here  and  there,  each  to  join  itself  to  some 
other,  until  finally,  having  at  last  linked  up  all  round,  they 
resolved  themselves  into  one  bubbling  well,  with  always  the 
tendency  towards  a  partial  disruption  again. 

When  I  was  at  liberty  to  listen  I  gathered  that  the  discussion 
had  centred  on  certain  modem  writers  about  whom  my 
knowledge,  I  being  chiefly  bred  on  the  great  things  of  the  past, 
was  of  the  slightest.  But  as  I  listened  to  gather  up  what  I 
could,  the  thing  that  puzzled  me  chiefly  was  not  my  lack  of 
acquaintance  with  the  subject-matter  of  their  discussion,  as 
my  utter  remoteness  from  what  seemed  to  me  the  quaintness 
of  their  attitude  towards  it.  I,  at  first,  felt  amazingly  little 
and  ignorant,  not  to  say  depressed.  Then  as  I  mastered  their 
subject-matter  my  confidence  rose.  But  I  remained  abso- 
lutely detached  from  their  point  of  view,  and  so  completely 
detached,  indeed,  that  I  could  not  even  define  the  distinction 
between  us.  That  their  point  of  view  seemed  to  rule  among 
them  all— at  least,  among  aU  the  active  participants  in  the 
conversation— made  the  trouble  all  the  stranger. 

At  last,  in  a  lull  of  the  conversation,  when  it  seemed  to  swirl 
upon  itself  awhile,  preparatory  for  a  fresh  departure,  I  broke 
out  with : 

"  But  does  just  writing,  making  books,  literature  in  that 
sense  of  the  word,  matter  ?  " 

The  conversation  had  paused  before  :  it  seemed  to  halt  in 
astonishment  now.    The  man  who  was,  as  it  were,  the  main 
croupier  of  the  conversation,  laughed  a  short  uneasv  laueh 
that  caused  me  to  flush  red.  '  ^    ^  ' 

.'iA^^y^  ^  **°?'*  ^T  ^^""^^^  "^^^^  «'^  does  matter."  he 
said  slowly,  and  seemed  to  pause  as  though  not  knowing  quite' 
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how  long  to  let  the  halt  hang  on  this  intermission  before  sending 
the  conversation  on  its  serious  flow  again. 

His  manner  was  instinctively  courteous— but  as  thoueh 
courteous  under  aggravation.    A  heavy,  stoutish  man  he  wis 
with  fat,  clean-shaven  cheeks,  fair  hair,  a  broad,  commanding 
forehead  and  merry  eyes.    His   voice  sometimes   rang  up 

ahnost  to  a  treble,  and  had  always  a  pure,  high  quality 

If  he  was  courteous  it  was  more  than  I  could  say  of  the  next 
&H-  "'   ^f   sharp-featured,   with   dark   complexion 
black  hair,  roughly  tousled  with  his  fingers,  and  deep,  lustrous 

black  tie  fell  with  wide  ends  over  his  waistcoat.    He  look^ 
shrewdUy  and  keenly  on  me.  and  I  am  convinced  that  he 
dmned  my  point  but  he  turned  about  with  a  curt  gesture. 
^    Except  Life.  Jenson."  he  said.    "  But  what  was  it  you  were 

My  flush  went  a  deeper  hue.  but  with  anger  this  time  not 
less  tlmn  confusion.  Life-there  was  another  word  that  I 
would  have  wished  a  definition  of.  I  began  to  see  the  difference 
between  us  a  little  more  clearly.  They  were,  apparent"? 
plajjng  a  little  game  between  them,  with  word^  as  counteS 
to  the  game,  words  that  remained  undefined,  or  if  defined 
then  with  impure  meaning  and  in  journalistic  senses  Life 
was  one  such  word,  and  Literature,  as  I  perceived  to  my  oer- 
plexity.  seemed  to  be  another.  Apparently  any  automate 
or  unworthy  act  of  a  man's  day.  or  aVy  clever  pageful  from  a 
man  s  pen.  were  demonstrable  parts  of  one  or  the  other 

AU  this  was  in  my  mind,  but  in  a  nebulous  way  'as  the 
interrupted  conversation  went  forward.    It  was  as  thoueh  I 
saw  more  than  I  could  quite  clearly  bring  to  focus.    And 
stinging  under  my  rebuff,  I  turned  to  a  man  of  my  own  aire 
sitting  beside  me.  and  said  with  wrathful  emphasis  • 

Nothing  that  doesn't  matter,  matters  " 
r»Srt"P°"-  ^*    suddenly    sniggered,   and  then  quickly 
caught  his  snigger  by  the  throat,  remembering  that  I  had 
handed  him  some  whiskey  a  short  time  before. 

The  others  had  continued  their  discussion,  and  were  now 
seeking  to  appraise  the  works  of  a  certain  writer.  Beine 
!;S"*l"i^l7**^  *^^  ^  ^^"^^  »«*  *>ring  an  independra! 
iW!"*  ^Vf^ "P*'" *^^  "**"«'^'  ^"t  I  was  bewUderedat  the 
absolute  and  ineradicable  difference  of  opinion  between  Jenson 
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and  the  dark-featured  man,  whose  name,  it  appeared,  was 
Parkins.  Jenson  wished  to  set  them  on  the  citadd  of  heaven. 
Parkins  had  no  wish  so  profound  as  to  consign  them  to  the 
nethermost  hell.  And  aU  they  had  to  say,  however  sugges- 
tively and  wittily  said,  were  after  all  but  clever  variations  of 
these  central  desires.  The  others  rallied  in,  some  to  Parkins' 
aid,  some  to  Jenson's,  but  neither  chieftain  nor  follower 
seemed  to  be  able  to  bring  any  touchstone  that  could  even  so 
much  as  diminish  the  gulf  set  between  them.  I  thought,  as 
I  heard  them,  that  Jenson's  method  would  be  enough  to 
establish  any  insecure  fame,  and  I'arkins'  method  sufficient 
to  destroy  belief  in  any  beauty. 

It  was  wonderfully  clever.  I  have  never  met  any  man  who 
was  so  subtle  a  debater  as  Parkins.  He  skirmished  and  fenced 
with  an  adroitness  that  was  almost  satanic ;  indeed,  that  was 
truly  satanic  in  the  sense  that  it  sought  only  to  destroy,  with- 
out any  reference  to  a  faith  or  conviction  of  its  own.  But 
Jenson,  in  his  bland,  easy  way,  always  seemed  to  avoid  the 
snares  set  for  him  and  sail  down  on  his  adversary's  flank  from 
a  fresh  quarter  at  the  precise  moment  that  the  snare  should 
have  fallen  due.  Then  the  manoeuvring  for  position  would 
begin  again — Jenson,  being  on  the  defensive,  not  having 
the  need  for  the  rapidity  of  movement  his  opponent  required. 
He  had  this  disadvantage,  however,  as  against  Parkins :  he 
had  convictions ;  there  were  names  in  our  literature  that  he 
was  not  content  to  abuse  if  to  do  so  should  serve  his  turn. 

I  listened  to  it  with  flattering  bewilderment  for  a  time ; 
then  I  began  to  be  merely  tired  by  it,  for  it  all  seemed  to  matter 
so  very  little.  I  began  in  a  dream  to  work  out  my  own  thought 
and  to  see  my  own  vision  of  things,  and  would  probably 
have  scon  left  the  company  to  their  discussion,  that  meant, 
so  far  as  I  could  see,  no  definite  general  gain,  when  Mr. 
Ramsay's  voice  breaking  into  the  discussion  struck  on  my 
dreaming  ear. 

He  was  lying  back  on  cushions  beside  the  fire,  and  his  eyes 
were  half  closed  as  he  peered  through  them  on  the  two  princi- 
pals in  the  disputation. 

What  he  had  said  was :  "  You  men  will  go  on  discussing 
this  for  ever,  or  scnnethinj  like  it,  or  something  leading  from 
it."  What  he  continued  to  say,  after  a  slight  pause,  was : 
"  Why  the  devil,  Jenson,  d<m't  you  answer  a  question  when 
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it's  put  to  you.  or  find  out  what  it  means, 
immediately  that  it  means  nothing  ?  " 

_'  Like  your  damned  cheek."  Jenson  said  good-humouredly. 

But  may  I  enquire,  gently,  what  it  is  you  refer  to  ?  "  When 
he  put  those  very  courteous  questions  he  seemed  to  chuckle 
with  satisfaction  over  them. 

"  Elthome  there  asked  you  whether  writing  and  making 
books  mattered,  or  something  like  it.  I  must  admit  I  scarcely 
saw  his  drift  at  first,  and  I'm  none  too  sure  I  see  it  now  but 
as  you  fellows  try  and  stamp  out  the  virtue  of  Gordon's  work 
It  seems  to  me  you  are  trying  the  particular  of  his  general."  ' 
Scarcely  that."  I  stammered  out.  "  What  I  wanted  to 
get  at  IS.  what  is  it  makes  a  man's  work  matter  ?  I  want  to 
know  for  myself  which  I  suppose  is  a  commonplace  sort  of 
thing  to  do  I  do,  nevertheless.  I  don't  know  this  Gordon's 
work,  but  I  take  it  he  wrote  poetry,  or  rather,  some  say  he 
pSt  *"  ..^"^®  ^y  emphaticaUy  he  didn't.    But  wh?*  is 

;;  The  best  words  in  the  best  order,"  someone  glibly  quoted. 
Oh.  and  Prose  ?     I  asked. 

"  Any  damned  words  in  any  damned  order."  a  long  man 
laconically  observed,  gazing  into  the  fire. 

When  the  ripple  of  laughter  had  died  away,  I  continued 
with  more  hesitancy  than  before  : 

•'  What  I  mean  to  say  is  this  :  so  far  as  I  know,  the  main 
aitterence  between  major  and  minor  poets,  to  adopt  a  rough 
aist.nction  that  is  familiar  and  not  inaccurate,  is  this— poets 
who  have  something  to  deliver  that  is  more  to  them  than -ife 
more  than  form,  and  more  than  skill  of  speech,  and  upon  which 
tne  lesser  thmgs  depend,  and  poets  who  are  concerned  with 
making  well-wrought  poems  without  any  particular  respect  to 
^^y^P^'jticular  spiritual  vision  that  those  poems  have  to 

"  ?ravo  !  "  I  heard  Mr.  Ramsay's  voice  ring  out.    But  I 

Sed  to^s^  ^    ^^  *^*'"  °^'  ^°'  ^  "^  engrossed  by  the  thing  I 

"  Take  the  great  literature  of  the  past,  that  has  won  tiirorurh 

«/n  JT^  '    I  ^"""^^  '*  y°''  ^"^^  ^^  «y  P-eat  writer  whSe 
work  does  not  pass  us  through  an  exalted  spiritual  discipUne 

sJirituaf^Jlon  "  "*"^  '"  "^""^  ^'  ^  '*"^*'*  *"*^  ^*P*  ^» 
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"  Oh,  the  past,"  someone  broke  out.  "  Good  God  I  Why, 
we  have  done  with  the  past." 

"  Have  we  !  "  the  man  sitting  beside  Jenson  pugnaciously 
said,  with  beetling  brows  and  pursed-up  lips. 
"  We  are  opening  up  a  new  order,"  someone  else  decreed. 
"  A  statement,  incidentally,"  Mr.  Ramsay  calmly  ol^erved, 
"  that  I  imagine  eveiy  year  in  the  world's  calendar  has  heard 
declared.    But  go  oa,  Elthome  !  " 

"  I  oelieve  literature,  by  its  tense  emotions,  passes  us 
through  purifjdng  fires  for  our  greater  personal  life  to  be. 
You  see,"  I  continued,  in  a  glow  of  joy  at  clearing  up  some  of 
my  own  confused  thought,  "  if  this  is  what  hterature  is  to 
mean,  then  making  a  book  or  filling  a  sheet  with  writing  scarcely 
seems  to  achieve  it,  does  it  ?    That's  v.ha.t  I  meant." 

"  Every  damned  thing  based  on  assumptions,  my  friend," 
Jenson  calmly  observed.    "  It  presupposes  a  deuced  too  much. 
Didactic  too,  as  such  things  usually  are." 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  didactic  ?  "  I  asked,  puzzled. 
"  I'll  bet  he  hasn't  stopped  to  enquire,"  Mr.  Ramsay 
chimed  in.    "  It's  good  ball  to  knock  ninepins  over  with. 
Is  '  Sartor  '  didactic,  Jenson  ?  " 
"  Oh,  ancient  history,  Ramsay,  ancient  history,  old  man  !  " 
"You  probably  mear,  not  ancient  enough.    Very  well, 
then  :  is  Aeschylus  didactic  ?  " 
"  Most  devUish  !  " 

"  Very  well,  I'm  content  to  fall  in  that  company." 
"  The  company's  pretty  good,  I  don't  deny." 
"  And  remember !  every  time  you  use  that  careiess  word 
again  your  pet  Aeschylus  falls  headlong,  with  a  good  few  other 
of  your  loves,  as  I  could  demonstrate.  Clean  thinking  means 
a  pure  choice  of  words  and  ideas,  and  that's  a  thing,  Jenson, 
my  friend,  you'll  never  acquire  so  long  as  you  argue." 

While  this  had  been  going  forward  I  had  felt  that  both 
Jenson  and  Parkins  saw  my  drift,  but  that  to  all  the  others  it 
was  no  more  than  a  jumble  of  words.  I  felt  it,  however, 
particularly  with  Parkins— probably  because  he  was  sitting 
near  me.  He  had  leant  back  in  hu  chair,  gazing  fixedly  at 
me  through  the  curling  wisps  of  smoke  that  rose  from  the  bowl 
of  his  pipe.  I  have  since  noticed  it  as  a  curious  habit  of  his, 
that  he  blew  gently  through  his  pipe,  rather  than  drew  on  it, 
when  meditating  a  ruse  in  argument.    And  as  Ramsay  and 
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feThl'^.lif" ^"^  °"^  .^"r*^?"'  ^""y-  "^«  °^en  famUiar.  each 
wth  the  others  point  of  view,  he  said  softly  and  gently  to 

"  Ah,  you're  an  anti-realist." 

I  had  not  at  that  time  seen  ^he  profound  difference  between 
Reahan  and  Actuahsm.  between  the  striving  after  Reality  by 
finding  the  significance  of  the  cruder  facts  of  life  and  the  mere 

mv  fi'IS  Si^'Pf  ^"'*^°"  ^^.  *^°^  ^^^*^'  ^"d  I  therefore  S 
my  first  false  step  m  assenting  to  the  definition. 

bo  you  won  t  have  Balzac,  eh  ?  " 

My  impression  of  Balzac  was  the  second-remove  impression 

ft  n?f  f;:'"^'^  ^  subsequent  reading  has  not  greatl/altoed 

£riSdr'i«^-u  ^"i^ '?  *^^  *^™^  °*  *hat  impression  I  was 
faced  with  a  difiiculty  for  I  saw  the  trap.    I  thought  I  had  to 

IhS^h^rZ^jfu^^  more  pluck  than  wisdom  or  knoiSdge 
I  held  by  what  I  thought  to  be  the  commitment  of  my  p«  .aciX 

with  P^-tT  '^^°.'?  "^^  T^^*  ^°"°^^^-    F^^'"  some  experience 
ATith  Parkins  methoas  I  can  see  now  what  he  had  done.    He 

had  fastened  me  on  to  an  equivocation,  and  then  haled  me  to 

and  fro  on  its  separate  meanings  till  I  was  dizzy  and  silly.    I 

ody  remember  declanng  my  enmity  against  all  sorts  of  things 

that  I  either  liked  well  or  had  not  sufficiently  considered     of 

avowing  beliefs  that  I  had  put  into  my  mouth  and  th^t  I 

would  willingly  have  spat  thence  ;  of  blushing  furiously  and 

stammenng  pa  nfully  ;  of  clouds  of  smoke  thai  maSe  rny  ey^ 

to  bur     tilll  feared  that  others  would  think  they  were  fiuS 

with  tears  of  vexation  ;   of  Parkins'  coal-black  eyes  S  thev 

seemed  to  me.  behind  the  smoke  puffed  gently  from'bltwe^n 

his  ips ;  of  Jenson's  gleeful  chuckle  in  the  early  stages  a?d 

d^ly,  of  his  attempt  to  draw  the  battle  on  to  w3  in  the 

toik  off  ^flf^-  '"^f  "^^^c*  ^^  ^"*^"S  "^y  forehead  as 

I  took  off  my  hat  in  Sloane  Square  to  wipe  the  beads  nf 

perepiration  that  stood  on  it.  ^  ^  ^^ 

"Couldn't  cough  it  out,  could  ye.  what's  say  ?  " 

I  looked  down  on  Tim  standing  beside  me.    I  had  forgotten 

his  very  existence.  *w*Koiien 

_"?^!  I  n^ade  a  damned  fool  of  myself."  I  said     "T 
™Vst  think  it  out.  Tim.  for  I  know  I'm  right."  ^ 

they^sn?."'    ^""^  '"''■'  ^^*''  something.  I  may  say.  and 
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Brave  Tim  !    How  his  words  put  heart  into  me  that  night ! 

"  I  think  they  call  that  being  didactic.  Tim." 

"  Crikey !  " 

So  we  strolled  up  the  street  laden  with  heavy  mists,  expect- 
ing a  rumbling  bus  any  minute  to  overtake  us.  Then  Tim 
spoke  again. 

"  I  ought  to  read  a  bit,  you  know,  I  ought,  straight.  I 
was  knocked  fair  silly  to-night,  I  may  say.    But,  oh  lor  !  " 

"  Why  don't  you  come  and  stay  with  me  to-night  ?  Oh, 
you  can't  though  ;  I  was  forgetting  your  mother." 

"  Mother's  a  gouner." 

No  tone  or  description  can  convey  the  sense  of  desolation 
that  lay  in  the  resigned  grimness  with  which  he  spoke  those  few 
pert  words.  An  aloofness  of  manner  that  I  had  not  particu- 
larly noticed  in  his  previous  demeanour  now  seemed  suddenly 
to  rush  in  to  weigh  the  quiet  phrase  with  tragedy. 

"  I  say,  Tim,  I  didn't  know,  ;ou  didn't  let  me  know.  I'm 
very  sony,  old  chap." 

"  No  use  worrying  others,  what's  say  ?  There  it  just  was. 
She  was  a  plucky  one,  I  may  say.  Not  much  to  look  at,  you 
know,  but— but  what's  good  grizzling  ?  " 

The  night  was  bitter  rM ;  and  I  now  began  to  know  it. 
Nevertheless  we  sat  on  the  top  of  the  bus  as  it  lurched  home- 
ward. We  spake  little,  and  the  mists  flew  by  gently,  wrap- 
ping the  lamps  of  night  till  they  became  no  more  than  murky 
red  halos  glowing  in  the  darkness  of  deserted  streets  and  sleepy 
houses.  Faintly  a  few  stars  could  be  descried  overhead  in 
the  indefinable  darkness  of  the  heavens.  It  was  as  though 
some  eternal  car  rolled  onv/ards  for  ever,  while  three  huddled 
figures  sat  moveless  upon  its  benches.  And  street  after  street 
lurched  slowly  by  as  we  nunbled  on  through  a  city  of  sleep. 
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I  determined  on  the  Sunday  that  I  would  not  visit  Rhoda. 
but  I  knew  very  weU  it  was  idle  coming  to  such  resolves. 

The  early  afternoon  saw  me  leave  Tim  to  his  own  desires 
K  -i  *w  !!Jy  customa  y  way  to  KUbum.  Yet  it  should 
be  said  that,  though  I  was  drawn  against  my  own  resolves.  I 
went  with  not  the  shghtest  intention  of  capitulation.  Had 
there  been  any  ear  quick  to  hear  words  in  steps,  my  stride.  I 
think,  would  have  rung  with  warfare. 

Alas,  for  high  resolves,  however  !  I  was  met  by  the  infor- 
mation that  Miss  Ermott  and  hei  friend  had  gone  awav  for  the 
week-end,  and  would  not.  indeed,  be  back  till  the  Tuesday. 
iJid  the  good  landlady  know  where  they  had  gone  ?  No 
she  did  not— and  she  seemed  somewhat  surprised  at  her  inter- 
thTlSb^ec^^        information,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  pursue 

It  was  poor  company  Tim  found  me  that  night.  What  odd 
people  some  of  us  are  I  There  was  whiskey,  there  was  excel- 
lent tobacco,  there  was  a  roaring  fire  by  the  mercy  of  God 
and  there  was  a  fnend  who  never  intruded  unnecessarily,  who' 
whether  he  spoke  or  was  silent,  acted  on  an  instinct  that,  with 
me.  rarely  failed,  and  was  fullest  company,  yet  I  was  the 
miserablest  man  in  London  that  evening. 

I  was  pulled  on  the  wires  of  torment  all  night.  I  knew  I 
fr^  .^^  ^  ^^!f  ^vantage :  if  I  tormented  Rhoda  now.  I 
tormented  myself  twice  as  acutely  in  the  process,  whereas  she 
was  ahnost  immune  from  the  penalties  she  inflicted.  So  I 
went  homeward  with  Tim  to  satisfy  my  rectless  toiments  with 
the  semblance  of  action. 

R,!l'^*Vi!"^  ^S®  me  walk  all  the  way  home  from  Shepherd's 
tTiri  V  ™^^*  ^^^  ^'"^^  ^^^  "^w.  but  I  walked  so  funously 
that  I  was  bathed  with  perspiration.  To  find  an  outlet  for  my 
passions,  or.  rather,  to  stifle  my  racing  thoughts.  I  addressed 
h JffSl^'^^^^  *°°  deliberately  winsome  maiden  who  paused 
hesitatingly  on  the  crest  of  some  area  steps.  Presentlvl 
suggested  a  walk.  ^     ^^twcuuy  1 

Jl  ^\  ;  can't."  said  she.  "  I've  got  to  be  in  by  ten,  and 
»t  s  past  that  now.  ain't  it  ?  "  ^ 
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I  produced  my  watch,  and  swore  it  was  no  more  than  half 
past  nine,  though  it  was  a  quarter  past  her  hour. 

"  Only  a  little  way  then,"  she  agreed. 

It  was  not  long  before  my  arm  encircled  her  waist,  my  lips 
folded  over  hers,  and  her  head  (prettily,  if  a  little  elaborately 
dressed  out  in  curls,  and  surmounted  by  a  large  hat  with  a 
large  feather)  gently  pressed  to  a  resting  place  on  my  shoulder. 
But  it  all  rang  hollow.  It  was  like  drinking  wine  to  deaden 
pain.  And  I — to  whom  such  soft  charms,  though  crudely  in- 
carnated, were  alwa  j  a  full  music  in  the  blood — released  her 
long  before  I  need  have  done  had  her  strength  of  will  been  the 
only  opposition. 

Like  a  wind  brushing  away  a  wisp  of  cloud  she  had  gone 
from  my  memory  almost  before  a  hundred  yards  had  inter- 
posed between  us — ^which  is  not  the  usual  effect  of  women  upon 
me.  I  do  not  know  what  time  I  reached  home.  I  know  it  was 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  and  that  the  grate  looked 
desolation  itself  with  its  low,  flameless  embers.  My  tormenting 
thoughts  had  reduced  me  to  such  a  state  of  nen  ous  exhaustion 
by  that  time — so  utterly  worn  out  was  I — that  I  had  no  more 
dergy  than  to  slip  off  my  boots,  untie  my  rollar,  and  fall  into 
a  heavy  siumber  with  the  blankets  of  my  bed  but  half  drawn 
over  me. 

The  following  evening  I  endeavoured  to  work.  Indeed,  I 
covered  three  pages  of  foolscap  with  some  kind  of  automatic 
labour  that  had  to  be  kicked  into  the  fire  the  following  day  ; 
and  if  it  was  not  worthy  workmanship  it  was  a  not  altogether 
fruitless  anodyne. 

The  next  evening  she  herself  opened  the  door  to  me,  and 
we  stood  facing  one  another  in  the  dim  illumination  cast  by  a 
flaring  hall  light. 

"  Well  ?  "  I  asked,  with  an  attempt  at  non-committal 
dignity. 

"  Well !  "  she  replied,  with  challenge  in  her  tone. 

I  was,  I  say  frankly,  afraid  of  her.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  things  in  life  that  women  in  certain  characteristic 
moods  always  command  fear  in  men.     I  turned  to  pleading. 

"  Do  you  think  it  was  altogether  fair  to  go  off  like  that 
without  letting  me  know  ?  " 

I  knew  the  obvious  response,  and  tuned  myself  to  meet 
it. 
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"  Well :  and  you  didn't  meet  me  as  you  arranged  to— just 
out  of  spite,  too  I  " 

"  We  can't  very  well  talk  here.    Shall  we  go  out  ?  " 

She  hesitated  a  moment.  "  It's  no  earthly  good  our  going 
out  if  we're  going  to  squabble,  especially  as  it's  a  frightful 
night." 

I  said  nothing,  but  stood  there  in  silence.  There  are 
':ertain  rhythms  of  power  that  a  man  may  wield  over  a  woman, 
and  I  had  my  hand  on  them  now.  It  was  curious  the  emotional 
interplay  there  was  between  us.  She  was  rebellious,  but  I 
stood  on  in  silence,  and  finally  she  went  and  put  her  hat  and 
coat  on  and  came  out,  as  I  knew  she  would. 

"  I  had  an  excuse,  I  th^nk,  for  my  nov  turning  up 
on  Satiuday,  after  what  you  had  said  on  the  previous 
evening." 

"  Excuses  are  easy  to  find  if  anybody's  looking  for  them. 
Anyway,  so  had  I."  She  was  cold  in  manner,  and  her 
words  were  delivered  as  though  she  struck  at  me  with  a 
beaK. 

I  decided  on  the  swing  of  instinct  that  it  was  wise 
to  avoid  any  reference  to  a  subject  when  there  \/as  a 
patent  Roland  for  every  Oliver  of  mine,  and  to  confine 
attention  on  what  had  now  become  to  me  the  main  theme 
of  agony. 

"  Can't  you  see,  Rhoda,  what  it  means  to  me  ?  You  know 
very  well,  dear  girl,  that  if  you  had  come  to  me  at  any  time,  and 
asked  me  to  marry  you,  I  would  not  have  hesitated  a  single 
instant,  whatever  the  circimistances,  but  would  simply  and 
naturally  have  done  what  you  had  a  right  to  claim.  You 
know  that  this  is  so,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  I'm  built  on  a  different  mould,  I  suppose." 

"  No,  I  don't  mean  that,  and  I  don't  suggest  it ;  I  simply 
can't  understand  you  in  this." 

And  so  we  were  in  it  again.  An  introductory  touch  of 
frost  had  come  into  the  air,  with  the  result  that  the  damp 
floating  mists  of  the  previous  week,  dropping  moisture  from 
laiik  trees  on  to  the  muddy  leaves  beneath,  had  now  become 
a  thick  standing  fog  that  gave  a  smart  to  the  eyes  and  perished 
the  blood  in  one's  veins.  (The  effects  of  that  fog  may  to  this 
hour  be  descried  on  a  copy  of  Balzac  that  I  took  down  from  my 
shelves,  and  which  I  then  bore  in  my  ^    .d.)    Save  for  a  bus 
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or  other  vehicle,  that  crawled  slo>^'ly  along,  with  its  conductor 
ahead  brandishing  a  lantern  and  crying  aloud,  we  had  the 
streets  to  oursdves  as  we  discussed  the  old  subject  with  a 
simple  repetition  of  the  old  dialogue.  Only  now  it  was  more 
reasonable.  The  hour  for  the  luxury  of  aggravating  one 
another,  that  strange  and  unaccountable  luxury  of  irritation, 
had  passed. 

Therefore,  when  I  returned,  ough  nothing  had  been  gained 
that  could  be  pointed  to  as  gain,  I  yet  felt  progress  had  been 
made.  Each  evening  that  week  tola  me  the  same  tale.  There 
was  nothing  else  talked  of  between  us,  save  in  parentheses, 
except  the  one  theme.  At  last  she  swept  it  all  away  and 
would  none  of  it.  Bitterly,  and  truly,  she  said  that  the  one 
usurping  topic  was  marring  all  things.  It  was  cruel  that  I 
should  continue  so,  and  spoil  all  our  kisses  by  making  them  the 
punctuations  of  a  battle.  Yes,  yes,  she  loved  me,  but  why  could 
we  not  go  'orward  without  choosing  for  a  perpetual  conversa- 
tion the  one  subject  of  dissension  ?  Could  she  not  see,  I  asked, 
that  it  was  not  a  lack  of  love  that  made  the  subject  so  much 
to  me — and  that  her  attitude  bore  that  suggestion  far  more 
reasonably,  though  I  did  not  mean  to  impute  it  ?  Oh  yes, 
she  saw  that,  but  she  was  made  that  way,  she  supposed. 
Certainly  she  could  not  say  other  than  she  had,  and  she  could 
not  tell  why  she  thought  as  she  did. 

Two  days  of  stiffness  and  awkwardness  followed,  and  then 
the  slow  joy  of "  making  it  up  "  was  taken  up  with  keen  delight 
by  both  of  us.  A  succession  of  clear,  sunny,  frosty  days 
was  partly  responsible  for  this.  The  thing  of  contention  was 
put  away.  But  it  was  there.  The  putting  of  it  away  only 
enforced  its  existence.  Either  one  or  the  other  of  us  was 
wondering  if  the  other  were  thinking  of  it.  It  was  there, 
it  had  got  to  be  decided,  and  so  long  as  we  continued  our 
relations  to  one  another,  which  would  have  been  impossible 
now,  unthinkable  even,  to  sever,  there  could  be  but  one 
answer. 

Therefore,  it  came  about  that  one  grey  December  afternoon 
two  rather  chilled  mortals  might  have  been  discovered  being 
thrown  against  one  another  by  the  lurchings  of  an  onmibus 
that  made  its  painful  way  towards  a  western  railway  terminus. 
Now  and  then  he  would  turn  about  and  steal  a  slow  glance  at 
her  stiff,  awe-€tricken  face.    And  she  would  look  back  at  him 
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JS^^.  ^'^''^^'    ^^  ''°*  *^  *^*"  *^^  interchanges  she 

"  Are  you  sorry,  dear  ?  " 

"  Sorry  for  what,  dear  ?  "  he  asked. 

"That  you  have-done  it  ?  "  she  responded,  seeking  for 
words  to  express  the  inexpressible.  *^  ** 

••Dearest.  I'm  glad,  very  glad."  he  said,  assuring  himself 

fartf  w  ♦r"  "^"J^'  ^""^  ^^""^  *°  «^SP  the  stupendous 
fact  that  this  creature  he  could  now,  in  no  play  of  endearment 

call  his  wife,  and  all  because  a  certain  ofl&cial  had  curtly  asked 
them  some  obvious  questions  and  extracted,  by  promptines 
some  obvious  replies.    It  was  all  uninteUigible.    The  veU 
necessity  of  these  formulae  had  filled  him  with  misgivings 
Moreover,  as  she  sat  beside  him.  she  seemed  so  changed  and 
cS^i  Chan  ^        ^^""^  °'  *^*  ^"^^*  requirement  of  the 

■ward,  and  the  train  sped  westward 
/  a  dusk  saffron  glow,  over  which,  as 

crimson  gauze  had  been  drawn.  As 
'/y  mist  crept  over  the  earth  with  a 

i  to  the  bone,  and  a  light  drizzle 


So  the  bus  lurche'^ 
into  a  pale  sunset  i 
it  seemed,  a  dim  ve*. 
this  faded  away  a  hi 
coldness  that  penetra 


spluttered  on  to  the  windows  of  the  carriage 
•  !?  °!?'^?  ^  noticed  before  I  saw  a  cluster  of  hghts  swimming 
m  the  distance  like  fireflies  on  the  face  oi  the  waters ;  and  I 
^nt  to  lu^  Rhoda  tenderly  once  again  before  we  drew  in  to 
t.  e  town  of  our  choice  for  our  brief  holiday. 
*i,^,°"^j^"®^  K  °"^  marriage.  We  were  neither  of  us  of 
the  kind  disposed  to  admit  any  to  our  confidence  because  bv 
the  cast  of  fortune,  they  chanced  to  be  relatives.  Moreo'ver 
the  very  nature,  and  secret  exultation  of  security,  of  it  was  that 
It  was  to  be  a  dose  affair. 
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IV 

A  TURN  IN  AFFAIRS 

The  paper  that  had  found  me  shelter  went  the  way  of  all 
such  ventures.  Within  a  year  of  its  inauguration  it  passed 
from  a  weekly  to  a  fortnightly  publication.  It  declared  boldly, 
even  defiantly,  that  a  fortnightly  rhythm,  for  a  journal  that 
held  so  high  an  ideal  of  literary  production,  had  more  of 
nature  in  it  than  a  weekly  :  and  everybody  at  once  recognised 
a  euphemism  for  financial  failure.  This  was  evident  from  the 
immediate  applications  we  received  L'om  those  who  had  been 
regular  contributors,  and  who  suddenly  seemed  pressed  for 
money.  Then  it  passed  to  a  monthly,  and  all  the  work  was 
written  by  the  staff— that  is  to  say,  the  editor  and  myself. 
And  so,  when  it  ceased  publication,  hardly  anyone  noticed 
its  demise. 

I  remember  well  the  day  I  went  out  from  that  oflBce  for  the 
last  time.  A  first  touch  of  spring  was  in  the  air,  and  the 
morning  was  bright  and  simny.  I  had  not  expected  the  end 
so  soon,  though  its  prospect  had  caused  me  anxiety  of  no 
ordinary  kind  for  months  past.  But  on  my  arrival  in  the 
morning  I  had  i>cen  handed  a  cheque  to  the  end  of  that  week, 
wit>-  the  information  that  the  paper  would  issue  no  more.  So, 
on  n  rr  jTning  when  the  air  drank  like  nectar  to  the  blood,  I 
wen*  lit  with  bitterness  and  anxiety  in  my  mind,  and  a  packet 
of  my  books  and  general  requisites  under  my  arm. 

The  first  man  I  went  in  to  see  was  Parkins,  whom  I  had  come 
to  know  quite  well.  I  admired  his  mental  powers  immensely, 
though  I  knew  quite  well  that  his  wonderful  comprehension 
and  agility  was  for  whatsoever  use  his  shifting  caprice  might 
decide.  For  it  was  caprice  he  served,  not  personal  advantage, 
and  that  was  the  only  moral  extenuation  one  could  plead  for 
him. 

He  at  once,  in  a  sudden  access  of  sympathy,  commissioned 
a  number  of  articles  for  his  paper  from  me.  The  value  of  this 
was  somewhat  diminished  by  the  fact  that  he  never  paid,  all 
the  work  being  for  the  splendour  and  honour  of  being  in  print  ; 
but  I  agreed,  nevertheless,  and  we  proceeded  to  roam  at  will 
through  the  whole  range  of  English  Literature.  The  result 
was  that  I  walked  out  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  like  a  king, 
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!n  *???T  °*^^fessing  mysdf,  and  being  understood,  in 
aU  that  Life  and  Being  meant,  raising  me  above  the  darts  of 
presumptuous  Tune.  Parkins  would  seek  to  disprove  at  our 
n«it  meeting,  the  very  things  that  he  now  approved.  But 
what  mattered  that .?  I  walked  down  Fleet  Street  like  a  god 
A  few  spummgs  at  various  papers,  where  I  hoped  to  try 
and  amend  my  fortunes  by  commissioned  work,  a  little  rudely 
shook  my  splendid  exultation,  and  I  went  down  to  the  City 
to  find  Frank.  ' 

"  WeU,  how  go  things  with  you  ?  "  he  asked,  when  we  sat 
together  over  lunch. 

"  Come  now,"  I  responded,  with  enforced  gaiety  "  that's 
not  so  easy  a  question  to  answer.     I  don't  know  precisely 

to  dS*>Iri?h  It  •  °  **^^  '*■    ^  ^™  ^  ^""^  ""*"'  '^  *^^*  ^^  anything 
"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  thrown  up  your  post  >  " 
he  quened  in  sudden  alarm. 

"  Really  I  couldn't  say.  Thrown  it  up  ?  Maybe  it  has 
thrown  me  up,  or  we  may  have  thrown  one  another  up. 
Ihe  bnef  of  it  is  it  has  ceased  to  be.  It  is  not.  It  was  and 
IS  no  more.  It  has  vanished  into  air.  into  thin  air,  with  all 
Its  concomitants  of  sub-editorial  spendour  and  sublunary 
remuneration."  ^ 

"  You  seem  to  be  wonderfully  perky  about  it  " 
God  help  the  man  !    How  little  he  knew  of  my  emotions  at 
that  moment. 

su    ^'J^"**^  *^  ^®"  ^y  *^^  ^st  for  the  approved  fact.  I 

So  I  spoke  on  to  him,  grimly  enough  could  he  have  seen  it. 
But  whatever  m  the  world  will  you  do  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a 
state  of  great  concern. 

I  stared  at  him  helplessly.  Was  not  that  very  question 
only  too  patent  to  me.  without  his  making  it  the  worse  by 
insistence  ?  Could  he  not  have  encouraged  me,  or  helped  me 
or  sympathised  with  me,  or  at  best  talked  of  something  else  ? 
A  torrent  of  words  struggled  in  my  throat.  I  wished  to  recite 
10  mm  that,  if  Life  stood  for  anything  more  than  an  ugly  rush 
or  gain,  however  feebly  in  myself  I  a;  least  wished  to  be  true 
to  Its  nobler  meanings.  I  wished  to  tell  him  that  in  no  line 
!k  ?  4-^^^''  w""«"'  even  though  it  were  some  review  of  a  book 
■at  Old  ngt  mean  much  to  me.  had  I  ever  put  a  thought  that  I 
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would  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  at  the  assemblage  of  the 
naticms,  when  the  last  trmnp  sounds  for  the  reckoning  of  the 
things  of  beauty  and  sincerity  and  the  utto:  mockery  and 
flagellation  of  the  things  of  ugliness  and  triviality.  I  wished 
to  let  him  know  that  the  worid  to  me  was  full  of  wonder  and 
beauty,  that  it  was  increasingly  so  each  day,  whereas  he  and 
his  kind  were  filling  it  with  ugliness.  I  wished  to  pour  out 
to  him  the  plans  on  plans  for  books  that  lived  in  my  brain, 
that  I  wished  to  create  into  beauty  in  so  far  as  I  might,  with- 
out a  thought  of  gain,  if  only  a  fair  subsistence  were  ensured 
to  me.  I  wished  to  tell  him  that  only  the  previous  morning 
I  had  had  a  book,  the  result  of  twelve  months'  ungrudging 
labour,  returned  to  me  from  a  distingiiished  firm  of  publishers 
— who  made  a  great  profession  of  ensuring  the  classics  to  the 
nation,  but  who  never  by  a  ..y  chance  undertook  any  new  man's 
work,  waiting  till  by  grave  toil  he  had  won  his  own  position 
to  turn  about  and  trade  on  his  fame  with  their  wealth— with 
the  comment  that  they  feared  they  could  not  undertake  it 
with  any  prospect  of  financial  gain,  an  atheistical  hideous- 
ness  that  would  have  been  impossible  had  only  a  fiftieth 
portion  of  the  men  of  London  any  conception  of  the  sole 
indestructibility  of  Beauty. 

But  I  was  seated  in  a  City  eating-house,  surrounded  by  men 
in  ugly  clothing,  with  ugly  brains  and  ugly  devices,  doing 
work  so  ugly  that  God  will  in  His  two  hands  tear  it  asunder, 
and  fling  it  back  in  the  faces  of  its  makers.  I  was  seated 
opposite  a  man  who  was  my  own  brother,  for  whom,  as  a  boy, 
I  had  fought  battles,  who,  with  me,  had  known  neglect,  and 
with  whom,  in  those  days,  I  had  found  so  close  an  under- 
standing that  it  dared  express  itself  only  in  gruffness  lest  it 
should  tmnble  on  a  sentimentality  abhorrent  to  the  heart  of  a 
boy;  but  who  was  a  part  of  that  whole  ugly  system.  And 
I  was,  perforce,  silent,  though  the  tears  stood  heavy  in  my 
eyes. 

He  had  begun  some  melancholy  chant  about  ways  and 
means  when  he  saw  them,  and  he  hurrieidly  proceeded  with 
his  meal. 

We  said  little  during  the  rest  of  that  meal.  He  began, 
once  or  twice,  some  further  investigation  as  to  what  I  proposed 
to  do  now  that  the  greater  bulk  of  my  livelihood  was  gone ;  but 
I  took  no  notice  of  him.    He  had  no  divination  of  moods,  and 
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therefore  had  not  the  divine  gift  of  appropriate  silence,  so 
that  I  was  glad  when  we  came  to  part. 

in  "  is.  ""^^  ^°"^'  °^*^  ''^^'    ^^  ^'^'  "^"""^  sympathetically. 

Rr^?>..«%'^\W  *^°^g\I  have  no  doubt."  I  responded. 

Brothers  ?  What  are  brothers  save  the  mutual  notes  in  a 
chord  of  music  ?  I  resolved  that  I  should  never  see  him 
agam. 


'    -i, 


"  FORTUNE    KNOWS   WE    SCORN    HER   MOST   WHEN    MOST   SHE 

OFFERS  BLOWS  " 

"  You're  early,  aren't  you  ?  " 
''And  so  I  thought  I'd  call  for  you." 

NeuL  iS^Ji^'i'^f''^  °^f  °°'  ^°*^«"  «  h"*l^»d  and  wife, 
iveither  did  we  thmk  of  one  another  as  unmarried  lovers 
Ihere  was  something  of  both  in  it.  and  the  result  wS  a  «S 
of  comradeship  that  was  admirable.    UsuaUy  I  clued^ 

I  had  waited 'fnTh  '*'"'  '"  '^'  ^^^"'"^-  ^"*  °"  this  evening 
wK  T    1^  '"'^  ^^'  '"  ^  ^«''"ta"^  t"'*ning  off  Piccadilly  down 

^^Si^LteZ'."^'  ''' '"  "^y  ^°"^^-    ^«^  -«  — alS 
"Anything  the  matter,  deai  r*  "  she  asked. 

darid  n^lf  r  T'*^"?  "P  t*  ""*  '"  ^^°^  ^™t'ny.  I  knew,  and  I 
minf  ri  "'l'^  her  glance.  So  I  dropped  her  arm  out  of 
mine,  and  put  mme  within  hers  instead. 

voic;:*' Jko*?^!!.**^*^.*^^"'  ^*h  a  note  of  alarm  in  her 
voice,    what  s  the  matter,  dear  ?  " 

atilv  1!"."^"^^  ^^'''^^  t°  hold  back  my  tears.    Fortun- 
^r^oSf  ani"i!?  ""*'  ^frequented,  for  my  attempt  wafa 
"  r?i?  ^®  ''**  a^  soUcitation. 

Oh.  damn  it  I "  I  exclaimed,  brushing  my  tears  away 
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"  why  can't  a  man  be  able  to  stop  making  a  fool  of  himself 
like  this  ?  " 

"  What  is  it.  dear  ?  " 

"  Only  that  the  paper's  done  with— oh,  and  I  feel  failure 
in  me." 
"  Poor  old  chap  !  "  she  said,  taking  my  hand  and  caressing 

We  did  not  go  homeward  but  turned  into  the  Park.  The 
roar  of  traffic  surged  north  and  south  along  streets  of  flaming 
orange  lights  and  glittering  white  lights  and  burning  mddy 
lights,  lights  dim  and  lights  brilliant  in  avenues  of  noise  ; 
but  the  Park  was  dark  and  secret.  We  roved  through  the 
paths  in  the  profound  silence  of  S5rmpathy.  In  his  smaller 
moments  Man  uses  words  to  thread  together  a  sequence  of 
logic ;  in  his  greater  moments  he  uses  them  to  convey  the 
souncis,  the  precise  tones  and  chords,  that  are  more  full  of 
significance  to  his  eternal  soul  than  all  the  tissue  of  thought. 
And  so,  when  we  spoke,  we  paid  no  heed  to  the  words  we  chose, 
but  gave  them  the  musics  they  required.  We  were  never 
so  much  at-one-ment  as  then,  while  we  wandered  beneath 
the  trees,  by  the  side  of  the  waters,  through  the  intersecting 
paths  between  the  various  bushes. 

It  was  much  later  that  she  said  :  "  Suppose,  dear,  that  we 
live  together.    Don't  you  think  that  would  be  better  ?  " 

"  Oh,  how  I  wish  we  could  !  And  God  bless  you  for  that 
word,  dear  !    But  how  can  we  at  this  of  all  times  ?  " 

"  Just  as  you  wish,  Jack  dear.    Only  I  am  quite  willing. ' 

But  the  idea  held  me  breathless.  It  seemed  to  me  the  very 
manner  of  thing  to  arrest  and  hearten— not  only  me,  for  that 
was  half  the  concern,  but  both  of  us,  for  we  were  bitterly 
discouraged,  though  she,  womanlike,  lost  her  disappointment 
in  comforting  me.  It  grew  upon  my  mind  with  a  grimness  of 
satisfaction. 

"  Yet,  I  don't  know,"  I  said  presently.  "  It  would  be 
taking  up  the  challenge,  wouldn't  it  ?  And  to  take  up  a 
challenge  is  half-way  to  winning  a  fight." 

"  Let  us  do  it,  Jack,"  she  said,  and  I  could  hear  a  tone  in 
her  voice  that  bade  me  know  that  she  was  weary  of  our 
waiting. 

"  If  only  it  did  not  mean  privation  for  you." 

"  It  need  not,  perhaps.    I  think  I  could  keep  on  with  my 
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M^.  Thompson  ™s  my  landkdy,  and  a  kindly,  if"^Ss, 

,','  jy°  should  each  keep  our  o\™  accounts." 
You  wouldn't  be  proud,  Jack  ?  " 

bat.>V"a5;?^y™Sh"S^.^  "  ^'^-    I  ">««  to  win  my  own 

"  Would  you  be  proud  with  me.  Jack  >  " 

love^Tle^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

an^^fh'^*  *^i  "?**^'  '■^'*  ^^^  *^^*'  ^or  »n"ch  had  to  be  done 
and  the  gradual  pleasure  of  anticipation  had  to  be  enjoyed 

see  me  '  uXToP^''km?°J?'^^^"*'  ^^^"^  cameTund  to 
mT^timJl^A^'^''^'^^^^  punctilios  that  seem  to  sway 
men  m  times  of  disagreement  it  was.  I  had  divined  a  rule  laid 
down  by  Jacob  Mueler  that  I  might  be  knoCand  r^^nis^i 
but  noc  my  separate  dwelling.  On  the  two  (xca^ionrwhen  he 
t^  T^V°  "'^  ^"  ^^  addressed  me  at  the^ffice  Fraak 
had  done  the  same,  and  when  we  met  it  was  iSiallv  f^ 
dinner  somewhere.  Therefore  his  visit  to  my  room  Si^ 
w^jiderment  m  me.    I  forgot  that  I  now  hadVoSer^^rf  ol 

and  liir  !StL"^*^  ''  ^°"'  ''"^  '  ^^°"^^*  I  -o'^d  come 
"  Good  !    Have  some  baccy  ?  " 
'Thanks,  no  !  I'll  have  one  of  my  cigarettes  " 

man  and  I  had  wandered  apart.    Even  hi<s  «vmr.a/K„  t^-i  a 
"  You  know.  Jack,"  he  began.  "  how  very  sorrv  I  am  fnr 

5.»s.nsisr.ni:ss^i^SSS 

uncle  Jacob.    Well,  anyhow,  to  come  straight  t         .„!  not 
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waste  time  beating  about  the  bush,  I  have  got  him  to  agree  to 
take  you  back.  Just  a  minute,  before  you  say  anything.  I  have 
also  got  him  to  agree  to  give  you  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  year. 
I  think  he  sees  that  you  were  not  paid  adequately  before, 
although,  naturally  enough,  he  won't  admit  it  straight  out. 
Now  I  think  you  will  admit  that  this  is  pretty  fair.  He  only 
stipulates  that  you  live  at  Hampstead.  I  know  you  won't  like 
that.  I  know  you  don't  like  him,  although  I  think  you  are 
too  much  inclined  to  look  on  his  faults  and  not  on  his  virtues. 
But  it's  not  a  very  great  deal,  is  it  ?  And  I'm  glad  if  I've 
been  able  to  be  of  any  use." 

I  was  genuinely  moved—and  almost  to  tears  by  reason  of 
the  helplessness  of  the  situation.  Was  it  never  possible  for 
either  of  us  to  come  near  the  other  ? 

"  Do  you  think,"  I  expostulated,  "  I  would  ever  go  into  that 
vampire's  web  again  ? 

"  I  know  he  is  a  bit  of  a  vampire,  my  dear  chap,"  he  replied, 
"  but  you're  not  precisely  in  the  position  to  be  fastidious,  are 
you  ?  " 

I  stared  at  him  amazedly.  Here  he  was  peaceably,  on  the 
quiet  instinct  of  his  soul,  agreeing  to  the  application  of  the 
word  vampirf  to  Jacob  Mueler,  and  yet,  if  I  were  to  draw  his 
attention  to  its  full  implication,  he  would  have  repudiated  it 
indignantly  as  an  impossible  and  fantastical  extravagance. 
Moreover,  what  a  commentary  on  our  boasted  civilisation  was 
his  remark  !  I  was  to  receive  pay  in  order  to  live  in  order  that 
my  employer  might  derive  from  my  vitality  I  Little  wonder 
that  there  was  some  warmth  in  my  response  ! 

"  Good  God  !  I'll  shoot  m5rself  first,  and,  if  need  be,  I'd 
shoot  Rhoda  first." 

"  Rhoda  ?    Who's  Rhoda  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  by  the  way,  and  what  about  my  wife  ?  Where 
does  she  come  in  ?  " 

"  Your  wife  ?    You  don't  mean  to  say "    He  hesitated 

at  this,  not  knowing  whether  to  treat  the  matter  with  alarm 
or  as  an  infinite  joke  of  mine. 

"  Don't  mean  to  say  what  ?  " 

"  She  doesn't  live  with  you  here,  does  she  ?  "  He  was  still 
in  perplexity,  and  was  attempting  to  reinforce  his  ranks  of 
incredulity  by  a  rapid  glance  around  the  room,  and  the  lack 
of  any  feminine  influence  it  displayed. 
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nei^^wtJk^'*  ^"^  *^  "'*°'^''    ^"*  "^^  »  ^'"^  to  do  «> 
wiih^y  J"''''*  *  ^°°^'"  ^*  ^^*^  °"*-    "  I  lose  aU  patience 

=  flJ^  T 1?^®'  ^!?°  v'  y°"  *^®  ^*  «n*"^e  "berty  to  think  me 

fiiu'U  L^^S  aHHr  "^7°"  *"■'  *?^^y  "S^*  •«  your  sur^i^ 
But  1 II  not  be  addressed  as  you  have  just  now  addressed  me 
by  any  man  in  the  world,  least  of  aU  by  you  ''   ^"^^^"^  ""** 

I  had  better  go,  I  think."  he  said,  rising. " 
h.«r  fn^f^fi  ^°S  H*^>«er.    Don't  think,  however,  that  I 
bear  any  ill-wiU.    I  don't  in  the  least  degree.    In  fact    I 
am  sincerely  obliged  to  you  for  aU  you  have  attempted  to  do 

t'Strr'j::^'"^'^?  y^-  ^"*^°"'t'  onVhTJtht  hand; 

think  that,  because  it  is  the  rule  in  your  vile  commerce  for 

onX*  H  v*^^' \^7*^*T  °^  *"°**^^^«  misfortuneTt^pIS 
on  the  d^vme  rights  of  his  personality,  you  are  goine  to  be 

p«™rt^edtotake  advantage  of  mymisf^kLein^hSew^^ 

I  could  have  wept  with  the  helplessness  of  it  But  that 
would  not  have  helped  matters  in  any  way.  There  ^s  onfv 
one  thing  for  me  to  do.  and  I  did  it.    I  threw  hin  o^of  my 
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Friendship.  I  imagine,  is  in  its  wider  sense  of  two  kinds- 

tiJW^'^^^^''!}'^'''  ^°^  *^«^«  i«  the  fi^TndsWp  of 
mstmct.    I  had  several  friends  (Parkins,  in  a  way  was  one? 

cease  w^Llfi?  ^f  f^^er  ^ndWh  whom  friendVp  woSd 
cease  when  I  feU  out  of  the  habit  of  it.  Tim.  and  particularlv 
Mr.  Ramsay,  were  of  the  latter  order.  And  the  latter  in  a 
manner  includes  the  former.  I  might  fall  out  of  tie  haWt  ij 
'  •  p 
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their  case,  but  the  fact  would  remain.  It  is  even  independent 
of  the  former,  for  I  have  met  those  with  whom  my  soul 
imperiously  demanded  friendship,  that  a  cowardly  submission 
to  convention,  or  an  unhappy  sloth  of  mind,  has  prevented 

Mr.  Ramsay  was  away  in  Paris  when  my  misfortune  fell, 
but  when  he  returned,  and  I  had  told  him  of  it,  his  response 
was  direct  and  instinctively  accurate,  He  got  my  book 
placed. 

He  sent  me  with  a  letter  to  a  small  publisher  who  read  it, 
and  told  me  that  it  was  little  likely  to  cover  the  cost  of 
publication.  He  added,  however,  that  he  could  not  in  con- 
science let  it  pass,  as  it  had  meant  something  to  his  own  soul. 
Would  I  leave  it  with  him  awhile  ?  In  the  end  he  issued  it. 
I  have  always  had  an  instinct  that  Mr.  Ramsay  supported  him 
in  its  loss  at  first,  but  to  this  hour  I  do  not  know  this  for 
certain,  feeling,  somehow,  it  was  not  honourable  to  enquire. 
Yet  the  irony  is  that  I  have  now  before  me  a  letter  from  the 
same  house  of  publishers  whose  initial  refusal,  though  expected, 
caused  me  such  bitterness  at  the  time,  suggesting  a  re-issue 
of  my  early  books.  They  are  willing  to  trade  in  me  now  that 
others  have  done  the  honest  and  honourable  work. 

How  proud  I  was,  and  how  Rhoda  thrilled,  when  at  last  it 
faced  me  in  print.  It  was  a  wild,  tum'iltuous  thing,  for 
which  I  have  always  thereafter  felt  a  strange  distaste,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  contained  in  germ,  of  thought  and  artistic 
<:onception,  most  of  my  work  since.  It  was  crude,  of  course 
it  was  crude,  that  is  the  only  thing  that  atones  for  it  to  my 
present  thought,  for  if  a  man  do  perfect  work  in  his  youth, 
it  can  only  be  a  little  perfection,  and  his  work  will  soon  find 
its  period,  since  it  will  revolve  on  a  repetition  of  that  littleness. 
If  that  strange  type  of  being,  the  literary  critic,  had  existed 
in  da}^  gone  by,  would  the  author  of  "  Love's  Labour  Lost  " 
or  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  "  ever  have  been  permitted 
to  thrive  slowly  onward  to  the  colossal  powers  of  his  great 
tragedies  ?  I  rather  question  it.  Indeed,  I  would  attribute 
the  curious  coincidence  of  littleness  and  perfection  of  skill 
that  betokens  our  latter-day  work  to  the  presence  of  none 
other  than  that  abnormal  onlooker  on  Art.  There  was  never 
a  type  of  being,  by  function  or  inclination,  less  disposed  to  the 
godlike  faculty  of  looking  before  and  after. 
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It  was  confessedly  ambitious.    It  was  adventurous     I 
entitled  it   "  Yarborough  Harland :    An  Artistic   Study " 
A  good  deal  of  the  indecision,  the  halting  praise,  the  inter- 
mittent contempt  and  lofty  patronage  it  at  first  evoked  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  neither  fish  nor  fowl  nor  good  red 
herring.    Harland  was  the  eponymous  hero,  not  for  a  sequence 
or  plot,  of  events  that  befell  him.  but  for  a  growth  of  artistic 
opinions  that  he  enshrined  in  a  series  of  dramas  that  I  examined 
m  detail  as  though  they  had  indeed  been  written.    One  of  my 
reviewers,  I  remember,  commented  that  he,  at  least,  had  never 
heard  of  this  Yarborough  Harland,  and  that  I  consequentlv 
must  have  greatly  overrated  his  plays  !    It  is  obvious  that  a 
book  so  schemed  gave  me  a  wide  opportunity  of  airing  my  own 
opinions  on  literature ;  and  I  was  not  altogether  guiltless  of 
putting  up  ninepms  for  the  particular  pleasure  of  knocking  them 
down.    For  instance.  I  dealt  somewhat  fully  with  the  theme 
of  my  encounter  with  Parkins  in  Mr.  Ramsay's  rooms  and 
as  I  was  distinctly  friendly  with  Parkins  at  the  time    he 
favoured  me  with  a  very  comforting  eulogy  of  the  book  and 
its  opinions. 

I  examined,  too,  the  progress  of  Harland's  life,  the  growth 
and  development  of  his  character,  and  how  these  found  an 
echo  m  his  dramas,  direct  in  effect  or  disguised  through  the 
h!I\  .1  cj^racterisation.  There  were  none  to  point  out 
that  the  life  and  work  being  equally  at  my  disposal.  I  could 
clearly  cause  one  to  coalesce  with  the  other  the  better  for  mv 
comment ;  and  of  this  I  was  glad,  for  I  had  been  at  some  pains 
to  deal  honestly  m  the  matter,  to  foUow  carefully  the  respec- 
tive  lines  of  development  my  intuition  perceived  in  each,  and 
so  to  draw  the  influence  of  cause  and  effect  with  justice  and 
judgment.  I  relied  in  this,  excusably  considering  my  immatur- 
ity on  the  effects  of  action  and  reaction  as  I  perceived  them 
m  the  works  of  the  creative  masters. 

I  cannot  complain  of  the  reception  of  my  book.  It  was  not 
good  but  then  ii  s  not  bad.  It  was  chiefly  puzzled.  One 
benefit  it  brought  ...e  was  that  I  slowly,  with  accompanying 
persistence  on  my  part,  was  enabled  to  procure  reviewing  and 
other  journalistic  work  on  the  basis  of  my  name  having  bw:ome 
shghtly  known.  I  also,  shortly  thereafter,  received  a  com- 
mission to  write  a  book  on  the  novels  of  Disraeli.  It  duly 
appeared  the  following  year,  and  I  found   the   restrictions 
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of  a  known  author  and  known  works  were  by  no  means  a  joy 
so  thrilling  as  the  erection  and  creation  of  my  own.  But  on 
the  night  following  the  covenant  of  that  commission  I  scarcely 
slept  for  wildness  of  excitement. 

Yet  the  main  benefit  of  the  book  to  me  was  its  effect  on 
those  two  who  meant  most  to  me  in  life,  Mr.  Ramsay  and 
Rhoda. 

"An  excellent  book,  mainly  an  inspiring  book.  Jack," 
the  former  wrote  to  me  in  a  letter  still  full  of  warmth  to  me 
despite  its  many  readings,  "  which  is  to  me,  and  I  imagine  to 
most,  the  prunary  virtue  of  a  book.  I  have  so  formed  the  habit 
of  contemplative  reading  (as  I  think  you  also  will)  that  my 
one  reading  of  it  is  equivalent  to  several  readings,  and  there 
never  was  a  book  of  worth  that  rev  ^  led  itself,  gave  up  its 
soul,  on  one  scanning.  Yet  I  shall  rei  '.  it  again,  be  sure. 
Full  of  faults,  of  course,  but,  i-i  the  main,  right.  That  you 
do  not  esteem  life  cheaply,  and  that  you  have  a  vision  of 
things  you  wpuld  happily  go  to  the  stake  for,  is  manifest  on 
every  page,  in,  and  not  only  hi  spite  of,  your  faults  and  follies  ; 
and  it  is  a  brand  of  greatness.  I  say  greatness.  Jack,  advisedly. 
Just  praise  to  an  earnest  man  never  exalts,  it  himibles.  So 
I  say  greatness.  Never  budge  from  that.  Never  huckster  it. 
Bu+  then  I  do  not  think  you  will." 

And  he  was  right.  He  did  not  exalt,  he  hmnbled  me. 
When  I  saw  him  next  our  interchanges  were  mainly  in  silence. 
God  bless  him,  he  always  filled  me  fiJl  to  overflowing. 

Rhoda  said  little.  That  is,  to  me  she  said  little.  I  heard 
once  that  in  a  company,  when  somebody  belittled  my  faulty 
book,  she  spoke  keenly  and  warmly  of  the  greatness  of  its 
writer.  (I  put  these  things  down  simply,  for  they  are  the 
facts  of  a  life.)  No  one  who  ever  met  her  thought  this  a  mere 
wifely  judgment.  She  had  no  mere  wifely  loyalties.  It  was 
more  than  tha';,  or  nothing.  Our  hold  on  one  another  was 
no  bond  of  marriage,  and  that  was  the  danger  of  it.  Perhaps 
that  was  why,  paradoxically  enoujgh,  I  had  fretted  for  what  I 
rashly  considered  a  marital  security. 

Yet  it  was  in  little  things  she  showed  her  mind,  little 
things  that  touched  me  inexpressibly.  She  was  not  one  to 
show  mental  deference  to  any  man  or  woman,  though  more  to 
woman^than  to  man,  but  she  began  to  concede  this  to  me  with 
a  curi'jus  delicacy.    I  noticed,  too,  that  she  began  to  brush 
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away  anything  that  might  disturo  me  at  mv  work     S,,rh 
nothmg.    She  was  one  temperamentaUv  so  Httle  in^infi  V 
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nictT^  ^•I'i*  •  ^'  *,^**'  '^  -he  years  that  passed,  provided  the 

T  mncf     ^  !?       •  ^°,."^*  P^'o^ess  to  understand,  but  which 

RhnL      *^°'^"  !,"  ^  **^  ^^^'"g  inexplicability. 

asiKat'Inwrf  "^''^T^  *°  ™°^^  ^»  her  own  orbit.  Setting 
aside  that  lower  form  of  union,  that  is  no  union,  in  which  one 

tt  man 'Smn%%"^  S'f^^'  the  vitality  of.  the  otS^r^the  woman 
the  man  almost  as  often  as  the  man  the  woman  I  confe^T  T 
^iTi'  "'^IJ'*^^  ^'  chiefly  of  two  kinds.  The?;  s  thelSre 
kind  where  the  man  and  the  woman  coalesce.  It  is  rare  and 
I  do  not  thmk  it  often  transpires,  savo  when  theman  f^'nlXr 

S   isThTro^e^f'^r^ii^T^^^^^ 

thP  nfW      "'^'^e  f^/har  kind  when  each  side  can  only  meet 

he  of W  Sif^K^^^'^^^i  sympathy,  and  must  be  content^o  le 
the  other  take  his  and  her  own  orbit 

H.r  3  Rtoda  was  not  of  the  kind  to  coalesce  with  anvone 
s"TnZiT  too  brilliant,  too  eager,  too  hard  (Tf  I  mayTy 
fmWH   1^'*  "^"'^i  ^?'  *hat.    She  made  th'-  better  r-.tSi^n 
ndeed   because  of  that.  for.  in  the  very  severe     ears   S 

wS  me'  hi  r*  f'%  "^^  ^y  ^°"^^"^  into  m/blood  and 
warming  me.  but  by  standing  opposite  me  and  Jling  on  me 
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How  I  was  to  her  I  cannot  say.  I  imagine  mine  was  the  other 
method,  for  the  glory  of  a  woman  is  (as  in  my  male  way  I 
think,  and  endeavour  justly  to  think)  that  she  can  be  comforted 
best  when  she  can  forget  her  distress  m  the  act  of  comforting 
another.  Men  are  softer-hearted  than  women ;  women  are 
vastly  severer  than  men. 

Therefore  when  Rhoda  began  to  defer  to  me,  and.  in  an 
unwonted  spirit  of  docility,  to  leave  me  the  centre  of  the  picture 
without  seeking  the  centre  of  another  picture  for  herself,  there 
were  moments  when,  released  a  little  from  the  strain  of 
thinking  on  other  things,  I  felt  very  uncomfortable. 

For  it  meant  something  very  great  in  any  case,  and  some- 
thing particularly  acute  in  our  case.  It  may  be  desirable  or 
not  to  give  up  the  centre  of  a  smaller  picture  in  order  to  occupy 
the  lesser  company  of  a  larger  and  more  splendid  picture. 
Men,  and  particularly  women,  are  making  that  decision  every 
day — and  not,  I  believe,  with  enviable  fruit  accruing  to  their 
decision.  But  to  become  part  of  the  lesser  company  of  a  small, 
neglected,  and  decidedly  penurious,  picture,  is  quite  another 
matter.  The  stoutest  loyalty  may  not  bear  it.  It  is  a  matter 
of  temperament. 

Our  sleek  magistrates  on  their  very  comfortable  salaries 
are  every  day  deciding  that  it  is  a  crime  for  starving  men  to 
appeal  to  their  fellow-men  for  assistance,  or  to  take  bread  with- 
out payment  from  those  who  have  a  surplusage  of  it — ^just 
as,  if  those  same  starving  men  decide  to  make  a  hastier  end 
of  matters,  they  commit  them  to  prison  in  order  to  cheer  them, 
and  comfort  them,  and  make  their  lives  better  worth  living. 
I  do  not  know  what  I  would  have  done  could  I  not  have 
appealed  to  my  fellow-men.  Many  a  time,  under  the  excuse 
that  over-eating  hindered  the  clarity  of  my  mind  while  I  was  at 
work,  I  have  gone  hungry  in  order  that  there  might  be  food 
enough  in  our  larder  for  Rhoda's  subsequent  meals ;  and 
many  a  time  have  I  turned  to  Mr.  Ramsay  for  a  loan,  knowing 
I  should  probably  never  pay  it  back.  At  first  I  told  Rhoda 
when  I  did  this,  but  she  had  a  hot  pride  that  was  as  sensitive 
as  raw  flesh,  and  she  physically  quivered  at  the  thought  of 
such  an  indebtedness.  So  I  ceased  it,  but  in  his  quiet  way, 
that  noble  man  noticed  certain  things  in  my  demeanour, 
and  in  our  rooms  too  when  he  came,  with  the  result  that  he 
forced  loans  on  me  again.    I  knew  it  coming,  I  noticed  his 
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eye  quietly  travelling  about  the  room  one  night,  and  when  he 
asked  me  to  walk  to  the  comer  of  the  road  with  him,  I  knew 
what  was  coming.  But  I  told  Rhoda  nothing.  She  imagined 
that  certam  articles  I  had  to  do  to  keep  my  name  about 
before  editor's  eyes,  were  being  paid  for,  which  were  reaUv 
empty  honours. 

In  the  country  it  is  possible  to  run  credit  with  tradesmen ; 
indeed,  as  I  well  know,  nearly  all  our  county  families  are  run 
on  that  system,  families  of  wealth  but  of  ostentatious  notions 
outrunning  their  wealth.  In  London,  however,  tradesmen 
have  a  more  fluid  population  to  cope  with.  Moreover,  Rhoda's 
just  pnde  again  introduced  itself,  and  it  would  have  been 
unpossible  for  us  to  have  subsisted  thus  even  had  it  been  per- 
mitted us.  I  know  well  the  customary  cheap  wisdom  will 
be  meted  out  to  me.  But  let  this  be  taken  into  consideration— 
I  was  working  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  a  day  strenuously :  was 
that  not  worth  a  decent  livelihood  ?  One  knows  all  about 
moralities,  but  moralities  are  dismissed  in  an  immoral  state; 
they  ar«  ar  -npertinence  then  ;  and  any  state  where  a  man 
who  works  hard,  works  truly,  works  earnestly,  to  the  end  of 
beauty,  may  starve  therewithal,  is  a  thoroughly  immoral 
state  by  any  reckoning.  Any  state  where  men  may  starve 
is  not  a  state  of  society,  it  is  a  state  of  brigandage.  There  is 
no  society  in  it. 

Anyway,  so  it  was.  Hunger,  when  there  is  food,  is  an  insult 
to  the  god  m  man.  and  Rhoda  and  I  have  had  to  endure  that 
insult  often.  Her  employer  began  to  be  very  restive  when  he 
gathered  that  she  was  married.  It  doubtless  slipped  out  in 
the  implications  of  her  conversation,  but  he  certainly  became 
aware  of  it.  He  was  very  cold  and  stiff  with  her  though 
he  actually  did  net  dismiss  her.  He  desired  to,  it  was 
clear.  But  he  undertook  a  lecturing  tour  in  America, 
and  so  her  salary  then  ceased.  On  a  similar  previous 
occasion  it  had  been  continued  at  half  the  rate  untU  his 
return.  She  then  began  to  undertake  typewriting,  with  a 
small  success. 

So  we  struggled  on.  Rhoda  was  courage  itself,  and  her 
laith  m  me  never  wavered.  Yet  the  fact  that  I  had  no  part  to 
play  meant  that  she  had  no  part  to  play,  and  I  winced  at  this, 
because  I  saw  that,  under  all  her  courage,  she  chafed  at  it. 
bpintual  and  physical  starvation  are  a  combination  hard  to 
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resist,  and  I  saw  a  state  of  affairs  coming  about  that  cried 
aloud  for  some  turn  in  the  tide. 

And  it  came.  I  remember  how  it  came ;  an  innocent 
nvulet  that  was  to  widen  and  roll  onward  unceasingly  I 
had  come  home  one  evening  after  my  usual  tramp  round  the 
weary  roU  of  editors,  from  whom  I  might  expect  the  journalistic 
work  that  was  my  precarious  livehhood,  and  had  been  met 
by  the  usual  question  from  Rhoda. 
''  Well,  how  did  you  get  on  to-day,  dear  ?  " 
"  Not  so  badly.  But  why  will  men  go  out  of  the  way  to 
try^  and  get  men  to  sell  their  souls  ?  " 

'•  I  suppose  as  long  as  they  give  you  cash  down  for  them  it's 
a  fau-  offer. ' 

"  Humph." 

]]  What  was  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  only  Robinson.  Says  I'm  a  sheer  waste.  He  had 
just  been  reading '  Henry  Hibbert '  at  Jenson's  invitation,  and 
says  that  the  man  who  wrote  that  could  write  a  devilish  good 
yam,  and  why  the  devil  doesn't  he  do  it  ?  " 

''  Henry  Hibbert :  Artist  "  had  been  my  third  book,  and 
had  aroused  httle  enough  attention.  But  Jenson  had  become 
an  admirer  of  it  (chiefly  induced,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Ramsay 
who  was  my  good  angel),  and  for  Jenson  to  like  was  for 
Jenson  to  proselytise.  It  was  the  supremely  excellent  thimr 
about  him.  ^^ 

"  I  think  you  make  a  great  mistake  talking  to  men  about 
your  books.  They  don't  see  what  you  mean ;  if  they  do 
they  don  t  care  a  snap  about  it,  and  anyway  it  discourages 
you.    Why  don't  you  go  right  on  with  it  quietly  ?  " 

"I  should.  I  know.  But  Robinson's  got  a  notion  that  the 
form  of  the  short  story  wants  reconstruction.  He's  an  odd 
man,  he  has  the  wildest  notions  at  times  of  artistic  re-crea- 
tion, and  yet  he  nevei  moves  away  from  the  crude  commercial 
He  su^ests  that  I  should  write  stories  for  his  magazine  now. 
I  said  I  could,  not  only  because  one  may  as  well  do  one  kind 
of  pot-boUing  as  another,  so  long  as  it  is  of  a  sort  that  does  not 
mar  better  work,  but  because  I  think  I  could  get  said  some  of 
the  things  I  want  to,  in  that  scope.  I  began  to  be  hopeful, 
and  then,  suddenly,  he  comes  down  with  insistence  on  the 
heavy.trowel.  'You're  writing  for  eternity.  I  suppose. 
Elthome,    he  aaid    '  Damn  eternity.    I  want  strong  stuff 
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n^itTnot't.^^  X^  "}?''"  \^^^  "^«*^k«  *hinki  6  this 
nave  it.  But  blast  your  eternity.'  I  sueeested  fh  '  til 
difference  was  the  im^rmanent  in^arti  tiSlfnd  t^  i^ 
manent  m  artistic  form,  thinking  to  outwi^i^  But^e 
leapt  on  to  it.  and  damned  the  peSnanent  roundlT'  So  there 
you^^e.  just  as  we  were  before^  except  that  thfoffer  is  s?Sl 

Then  much  later  in  the  evening  she  said:  "  I  sav  Tack  do 
you  thmk  I  could  do  those  storiel  for  you  ?  "  ^'  ^      ' 

rrif,v  nf         7^^'  f  ^  ^  "    S^«  w^  in  excellent  and  keen 

.   "  WeU,  write  them,  and,  if  you  like  them,  you  send  them 
m  as  youre.    Only  if  you  like  them,  that  is^  ^  ^^ 

plaJjhe^fo^r'you.'    "  ^'"  ''  '"""'  '^^^  ^^^'  ^'"  ^^^  -n<^ 
in  1  Lr?"'*  *^°  ^i"**'    ^^"^  °"«  ^^^^'  it  would  be  faithless 
wo?k    i?  Is '•  ^?h'  "k"V°  y°"^  ^°^^'  ^°^  *^t  is  the  rS 
w^'iililtS^^er  atUtuS:.'  "^  ^^^  ^^^  '"  *^*'  *»<^  '* 

Th'l  »?\'  li5*"**  ^°  y^*^  '^°'"''  "nder  my  name,  can  I  ?  " 
^e  whole  thmg  was  scarcely  serious  to  me  as  yet.    fSd  not 

SfH  ♦'^^*?**  '°  "^y-  P'^^^y  fastidious:  judgment    it 
An*d  c.rti?n^*  ^r*r  ^*f'^  ^°^^  "  '*  *^™«  under^  nle 
aSit  n?Tf  ^  'li^*  r°i^  .^*^^  ^*^'  ^^«  should  hkve  the 

;;  §il!  it  t^'tr  ti!a°t.^  ''^'"'^  ^°  y°"^  ''^■" 

"  wis?  ?  **T'*  *^®  ^"^^'^  °^  ^"*'n«'  o""  of  devising  things." 
Wdl,  let  s  have  an  attempt  together  "  ^ 

stmct^L:^^^Z%T'''  ^'^*'"«  situations,  and  con- 

ab?ut  it     T?^         K*  ^°"°^'n«  "doming  I  had  forgotten  all 

about  It.    Not  so  she;  for  a  month  thereafter  she  with  a 

miorousness  so  foreign  to  her  nature  that  I  clasped  herTme 

iriiSnaJ  fhrl  ""^^r.-  ''^^^^^  "»«  ^^^  such  stories  o"J 
IfT«^  T  **•  '^'''^  ^^*'  ^"^  reconstructed  many  timw. 
x4tiSiAS!'iSf^*^  ***  *"?"'*«  tenderness  I  stand  to^beTo?- 

15  a  knack  that  may  grow  by  custom.    In  those  stories  ^e 
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had  not  discovered  it.  but  we  worked  at  them  together,  with 
the  result  that  I  sent  one  of  them  to  Robinson. 

He  promptly  accepted  it.  Moreover,  he  printed  it  within 
three  months,  and  professed  himself  eager  to  see  more.  It 
appeared  under  the  name  of  Ermott  Jacob  as  suggesting  our 
alliance  in  its  concoction. 

Within  the  next  year  Robinson  printed  five  short  stories  by 
Ermott  Jacob,  and  there  were  others  placed  elsewhere. 
Sometimes  the  plot  was  by  me,  sometimes  by  Rhoda,  but 
always  t^e  first  writing  by  Rhoda,  whereupon  we  overhauled 
it  together,  and  she  wrote  it  again.  That  was  the  procedure : 
my  part  was  the  superintendence .  of  unity,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  larger  suggestion  behind  the  situation,  though  it 
often  occurred  to  me  that  the  popularity  of  the  tales  would 
have  been  improved  had  I  kept  my  portion  of  the  work  within 
exacter  limits. 

Certainly  there  seemed  a  turn  in  affairs.  We  moved  out  of 
the  rooms  where  we  had  lived  for  eight  weary,  terrible,  and 
yet,  in  the  retrospect,  gloriously  strenuous,  years,  and  took 
a  small  house. 
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It  was  curiously  characteristic  of  my  attitude  towards  that 
strange  person,  Ermott  Jacob,  that  I  told  Mr.  Ramsay  nothing 
of  him,  and  even  hid  his  existence  from  Tim  and  Frank,  the 
first  of  whwn  looked  in  regularly  to  have  a  smoke  with  me, 
and  the  latter  of  whom  I  used  to  meet  now  and  again  for  dinner. 
It  was  right  that  I  should,  moreover,  for  he  was  only  a  quarter 
my  IMt»perty.  three-quarters  at  best  in  just  due  being  Rhoda's 
creation.  The  letters  that  now  and  then  came,  by  way  of  a 
magasine,  for  Ennott  Jacob,  were  appropriated  by  Rhoda. 
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.f  Tt!^  contained  thanks  for  benefits  received  by  the  devotees 
m.i?«  JT/^^'^*'°^=  P^  ^^^'  ^y  "°  '"^ns  least,  com- 
S  th^  h?,.^  ^^^'""'^  °^  ?'^'  respective  heroes,  which,  taken 
nnhH^  1'  '^^'\^"  ^'''^^"^"*  ^'^^  *«  to  *he  tastes  of  their 
public.  Strange  to  say.  those  letters  were  as  regular  and 
persistent  as  they  were  gushing  and  freely-helpful!  they  be- 
tokened an  uiterest  in  these  highly-coloured  creations  that 
was  as  staggering  to  me  as  they  were  a  salutary  reminder 
to  Robinson  on  the  painful  matter  of  an  increase  in  rate  of 

Kti  kL^**  't  ^^  ^""^"^  F"^  *^  ^*^-  ^^s  than  ever  to  do 
with  Ermott  Jacob;  my  place,  as  advisory  counsel,  being 

slowly  taken  by  the  correspondence  itself .  ^ 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  getting  on,  old  chap."  Frank  said  one 

evening,  when,  having  heard  that  we  had  t^ken  a  hSS.  he 

had  come  up  to  spy  into  the  land.    He  was  a  highly  successful 

man  now  with  a  flat  at  Hampstead.  and  a  wifl  Jhomlhad 

seen  thnce.  and  Rhoda  once  on  the  occasion  of  their  n^o-riaee 

We  moved  on  the  two  planes  that  are  careful  nevt     <     4t 
success  and  failure.  ' 

I  flushed  at  his  remark,  and   turned   the  convocation, 
mich.  when  he  was  gone,  caused  Rhoda  to  remark  : 
Jack  ••      *  ^  ^^^  ^°"  ^^^^^  ^  ashamed  of  Ermott  Jacob, 

"No,  dear?    WeU,  I'm  not.  in  a  way.    But    vou  see- 
well,  it's  a  difficult  thing  to  explain."  ^ 
"  I  think  you  mean  you  are  ashamed." 

It's  not  me,  is  it  ?  " 
"  It's  me.  then." 

n,v  ?!i:  ^  **o"'*  "^«5n  »*  '«  that  way.  I  mean-weU.  you  take 
my  otjer  work.    You  take  this."  and  I  laid  my  hands  on 

bJ^k  thi  l!?"'  •  ^?^^^K  '"  Mysticism  and  Art."  my  fifth 
^  hlSir^^  '"  ^r"^^  '^*^*'  °"  "^y  ^^^  ■'  "  it's  I.  because 
wL  it  J,hi*f"  ^  .•^"''  "}?'^  than  I  am ;  the  substance  of 
What  It  wishes  to  deliver  wiU  concern  man.  in  my  faith,  through 
all  the  progress  of  his  eternal  destiny.  You  know  what  I 
think  about  it.  Rhoda.  It's  breath  and  being  Men  even 
^Si^*^^  '"  l^  ^o^«^  things.  nevertheless^arefpirituiSy 
ff  J2^  *?d^*^  *^'"^-  ^*y  ^*»  "«^«  divest  themselv« 
rLJr^"  *C^^  sunset  IS  enough  to  set  them  ringing  great 

2T^  'l^^L'^u':^^^'''^  **»*  S^^**  *h«»  discoiXtVwdl 
as  joy.  and  which  they  therefore  seek  to  stifle.    Good  God, 
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MLmon?^  •  ^^^*"^"y  opposed:  God  and 

an^h^o^^myd^S!:"^  *°  '"^  °"  ^""°"  J^^°^'^  ™^-™-' 

haH  nL!r  w  'k"^^'  Winged  I  began  to  wish  Ermott  Jacob 
had  never  been  bom.  I  saw  Ermott  Jacob  as  a  truck  with  the 
grea^ enemy  of  my  contention.    I  said  no  more,  but  left  the 

It  was  late  before  I  returned,  and  Rhoda  was  asleep  in 

who  loves  a  wrangle,  it  is  rather  my  habit  to  withdraw  myself 
and  say  nothing;  consequently,  the  foUowing  morning 
k^l"fi '°?  ?^  '^°;^"^^'  ^  ^^^y  ^P'^ke  a  wordto  her.  but 
,,nSnl.^f^  T[?-  T,^^'  *"  impulsion  came  irresponsibly 
R  wif  .f  *.°  ^'-  ?^^>'  ^"  *^^  evening,  and  as  I  knew 
Rhoda  would  at  once  have  guessed  the  pui?ose  of  my  visit 

?w  '■^"*i!'*  i*'  ^  '■^*^^'"  accentuated  the  coldness  in  orde^ 
tMt  a  lack  of  conversation  should  absolve  me  from  explana- 

hu^,??!?^  "T  \^^  'I  Kensington,  and  he  greeted  me  with 
htPnn"^  .^^o'-diahty.  But  directly  I  came  into  his  presence 
I  ^fi  A  ""  ^i^'^^'P  knowledge,  just  as  one  may  step  round 
L  i5fr,v1^!f  V^'^'^'^^y.'^x*  ^'*^^  P^^i"  Whose  details  are 
lT.I  T  ?  ^  *u  ^S^sped.  I  could  not  then  have  stated 
wh^t  I  Imew  ;  but  I  knew  it,  nevertheless.  It  was  like  those 
S!^  intimations  of  divimty  and  beauty,  those  glimpses  of 
stupendous  being  and  power,  that  are  caught  by  man's  intui- 
tion, and  escape  on  the  rebound  before  h..=  tardy  intellect 
can  ensnare  them  into  thoughts.  "^«'«-i 

Yet.  in  retrospect,  it  may  be  put  thus  :  I  knew  that  Ramsay 

thnZ^  i  ^T^r  ^V^  ^^'-o'-  rather.  I  knew  that  he 
thought  Ermott  Jacob  was  one  and  identical  with  Jacob 
tlthorne  I  knew  other  things  too.  Ho  nad  lent  me  from 
time  to  time  a  considerable  amount  ot  money,  which,  had 
I  wished  to  return  to  him.  he  would  have  refused  firmly  and 
decisively,  would,  mdeed.  have  taken  as  a  breach  of  friend- 
ship: but  I  knew  now  that  he  felt  a  right  to  its  return,  inas- 
much as  I  had  breached  the  great  trust  of  an  unswerving  ideal. 

L^  f^  ^'u'  °^■^-  PJ'o^"^*  where  commerce  was  an 
msolence  to  the  baser  lands  where  it  was  an  expectancy 
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"  Fairholt  Evans™  "'^  correcting  the  proofs  of 

I  think  you  wiU  scJ  frL  tha?  thttT  ^^^^'^'.^^^  ^"d  Art.  and 
things  th^at  are  bi::d  aS  b'rtlth  ^^  l^T  ?S  t'°°.^  T''^ 
me  on  to  poetry  in  the  early  lys  RamLv  Ir/h^^^^P"* 
I  want  ru  n  by  mere  aoDlirafJnn    o  ^^"^^y*  ^or  the  things 

now  to  capC  sSeJeS^and  S^.t";"^"'-  *""  '"'  "«  '"^ 
to  my  fom,  though  God  knowf  if  ^.i"  "■,  '  ™^'  «i=k 
demands  Brins  not  BMranin?^  .■  """^  '  ^^  to  say 
ment.''  *'         "«:»"""g.  Poetic  song,  not  prose  state- 

It','  5afhe^apl'tv""''*Hl ',;;?'■  J""'    ^""'  "'  "«•«■  fo«gh 
had  neve„LSrs.ep'J^rtrdre:eKi;''^  "^'^  "^^  "' 

in.gLS!^S„?,-;*r^^^,^-™^      I-. 

,^  Is  Evans  a  failure  like  Harland  ?  "  ^       ^  ^^• 

the  Is^s  cauX'  artistlc'ine'^^^Wr*  ^^"^^"^^  '*  '  -^at 
artistic  inevitabUity  and  moS  a;^^^^^^^^^  not  knowing  that 
come,  are  all  different  exDrSonfS?K'  *"*^  'P"^*"^  °"t- 
greater  than  theiS  i  ?h  i  'I?  li  /^.^  °"f  *^'"^  *^*t  » 
make  no  doubt  the  oraisL'  1\,^  fatuously  reviewed.  I 
blame."  '  ^"^'^  *^  ^'**^«  *o  the  matter  as  the 

and  terrible  God,  be  fra^ wit h  L 'o  "  lu^  "^^  **'  *^«  ^^e^t 
things  I  am  not  YorarrieaZ/?!?"!- ,  >^°"  ^^^  ^'"f 
thank  you  for  it      If  I've  hif^H  f     ""*  ^^P'"^^  "^^^  and  I 

me  now' in  coin  nobj^y  dL  elSd  cas?  f^L^^"/^^  P^>^"f 
benefit  and  welfare— hAn-Tfif^  cast  for  me.  and  m  etemaJ 

now  tell  me.  whyT^^at  fh  "^^^  '''"■^"^'  "^^  '"^"^-  So 
Why  is  it  fa  lu«  sfems  so  mnS^rJ"'  '"?  °5  y°""  "»"st  fail  ? 
motil.  so  mu^  more^aS7hT'P'''''^'^','°'""^h^^^^ 
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unbroken  in   that  faith;  but  why.  why,  why?    Is  it 
possible  to  devise  conviction  on  the  lines  of  success  ? 
at  least,  ought  not  such  a  thing  be  possible  ?  " 

There  was  silence  between  us  for  a  moment.  He  had  never 
made  me  guide  before  on  the  spiritual  heights,  and  I  was 
humbled  and  afraid. 

"  Well,  this  is  how  I  see  it  (I  wished  to  call  him  '  sir  ')  : 
is  it  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  ?  To  give,  obviously  : 
even  your  trading  curmudgeon  gives  his  lip-service  to  that. 
Well  then,  this  is  how  it  seems  to  me  :  when  a  man  closes  up 
his  account  on  the  earth,  either  one  of  two  things  happens ; 
either  the  world  is  in  debt  to  him  or  he  is  in  debt  to  the  world. 
If  he  is  in  debt  to  the  world,  and  leaves  it  so  as  he  goes,  leaves 
it  unabsolved — well,  he  is  a  cad  ;  there's  nothing  moral  about 
him.  nothing  beautiful,  nothing  desirable  ;  he  is,  in  short,  a 
cad,  and  there's  an  end  on't.  But  if  the  world  is  in  debt  to 
him,  he  goes  out  smiling,  triumphant :  to  the  degree  of  the 
debt  outstanding  he  stands  above  all  his  debtors :  no  man 
can  say  a  word  against  him  till  he  has  cleared  up  his  portion 
of  the  debt — which  he  can  never  do.  And  so,  in  th^t  degree, 
he  has  power,  beauty,  moral  grace.  Yet  what  is  the  successful 
man  but  the  man  who,  in  the  very  degree  of  his  success,  has 
himself  in  debt  to  the  world  ?  And  what  is  the  failure  but 
the  man  who.  in  the  degree  of  his  failure,  has  given  more  than 
he  has  received,  and  who  has  the  world  in  debt  to  him  ?  It's 
God  and  Mammon  again — oh,  my  God  !  " 

Ramsay  said  something  energetically  and  briskly,  which  I 
did  not  hear,  and  strode  about  the  room  taking  no  notice  of 
my  distress.  He  apparently  addressed  some  further  question 
to  me  that  I  did  not  hear,  upon  which  he  turned  about  and 
exclaimed : 

"  But  what's  the  matter  with  you,  eh  ?  " 

I  stood  up  slowly  and  faced  him.  There  were  to  be  no 
unworthy  secrecies  in  this  matter. 

"  Well,  it  is  this  way  :  if  a  man  holds  fast  by  the  highest, 
if  he  do  not  trade  with  it  but  serve  it,  I  say,"— Ramsay's 
eyes  were  steady  on  me,  for  he  saw  what  was  coming — "  it 
may  be  by  some  cast  of  Fortune's,  very  rare  in  the  main,  but  a 
recompense  of  reward  will  come  his  way  even  to  the  envy  of 
some  trader.  That  may  spoil  his  work,  or  it  may  not ;  it 
will  certainly  tempt  him,  but  it  may  possibly  not  mar  him.    In 
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"  It's  done  every  day  " 
asidffroS^""  '°  '  "■'"  ""'°  '^^  ^'™  »  ™°».  »d  turned 
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first,  and  she  helped  me.  But  now  she  does  it  all,  prac- 
tically." 

"  I  see." 

"  Yes,  my  brave  Rhoda,  who  sang  me  cheer,  and  never  once 
flinched,  all  these  years,  not  only  for  my  sake  (so  I  hope,  for 
I  am  not  quite  so  egregious  a  male),  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
work  that  is  so  much  more  than  either  of  us.  She  would 
never  have  let  me  turn  aside,  had  I  wanted  to.  But  now  she 
has  taken  up  Ermott  Jacob,  and,  God  bless  my  soul,  believes 
in  Ermott  Jacob  too.  We  gave  up  children  for  my  work,  we 
gave  up — oh,  comfort,  and  all  the  integument  of  desirable  hfe, 
for  its  fine  sake,  finding  it  worth  while  when  it  looked  least 
like  it.    And  now,  this  !  " 

"  I'm  sorry,  old  man.  These  things  have  a  knack  of  spread- 
ing. 

"  Surely.  Ermott  Jacob  is  more  or  less  harmless  now, 
but —  !  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  be  disloyal  to  Rhoda.  I  never 
have  been.  But  I  can't  talk  it  over  with  her — she  can  cut 
like  a  whip,  and  I  wanted  to  talk  it  over  with  someone." 


IX 


DOWN  THE  WAYS  OF  CHANGE 

Thereafter,  I  noticed,  Rhoda  kept  the  affairs  of  Ermott 
Jacob  much  to  herself.  If  to  be  able  to  trace  the  lines  on 
which  any  event  has  developed  is  to  understand  the  event 
itself,  I  suppose  I  may  say  that  I  understand  this  event ;  yet 
to  me  it  is  now,  and  has  ever  been,  amazing  and  inexplicable. 
It  was  not  as  though,  like  Andrea  del  Sarto's  Lucrezia,  she 
had  in  the  past  wished  me  to  make  my  Art  subserve  profit. 
She  had  not.  Indeed,  she  had  been  jealous  to  a  fault  of  its 
purity  and  virginity.    That  is  the  amazing  part  of  it. 

Yet  she  had  sunk  her  individuality,  her  proper  personality. 
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in  the  process  of  her  jealousy,  and  now  it  was  empr«rina 
occasioned  by  our  cleavage.  emerging, 

Some  time  previously  Ermott  Jacob  had  had  an  offer  from 
thn^  f  PuWishers  to  write  a  novel  for  them.  It^^  s  cne  S 
those  firms  that  are  careful  never  to  publish  a  book  of  per 

SSiwh;re"*;?\*^'*-^^"^/l^"  t°  ^^^t, 

l^fl^  ,•     f®  *  ^^K  ™^xes  a  delicate  blend  of  life  as-it ' 
should-be-h ved.  titular  splendour  and  pornograp Wc  sue^^^^^^^ 

iT'^rS  ^'"^  °^T^  *^^*  '^^  ^«««r  descried  a  gfner^s" 
but  which  were  a  disgrace  to  honesty  or  intelligence  So 
Ermott  Jacob  had  gathered  some  of  the  tales  thafaptared 

rJn^^ur%:^i  T.*  *'^"  ^^^^^^^-  The'ytlSTo? 
writinro?  a  'nnvS  Tw^^'  suggestion  had  come  for  the 
wntmg  of  a  novel.  This  we  had  jointly  concocted  and 
Rhoda  was  now  at  its  writing.    ConsiquenVSwith  mv 

Terrvrr'Th'e  cfr"^'''"^^-^  '>^  Rh'^d'A^Cr"^ 
ner  novel  (    The  Gateway     was  to  be  its  title)   and  each  of 

us  somewhat  jealous  of  the  encroachments  of  the  other's 

"Ld  chSf  *'^  P^^^  y^^  *°  -  -  ^P^-did^in  their 

With  the  publication  of  "  Fairholt  Evans  "  I  thought  a 

change  would  have  come  about,  for.  to  my  surprise       wat 

exceedingly  weU  received,  the  ver,;  height  of  Tts  SnbitTon 

altogether  understand  it.    Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  a  chanee 

r.S?Ki  ^^^5,^«T  ^^°"*  ^^^  ^«  «°t  been  afflicted  by  ?he 
terrible  awkwardness  of  one  another  that  afflicts  the  intLacv 

ThTSlc^Z'''  "' ''  ^T  *^^  °"*^°"^«  °^  that  intircy"^ 

iant2ThL^?l*'''^'^i  '°  '"^"y  *^'"^^  ^^«  *^ken  for 
granted,  which,  if  by  some  chance  that  intimacy  be  marred 

on?t°K  '^  "^°^®  frequent  in  such  tendernesses  than  woman 

whatl^n^unCr ";'  '°"''""*  '"u^^^  °^«^  ^'^«  °f  affS 
wnat  an  understanding  may  not  be  reached  ' 

and'^v^JIfi^  \  *""  '^'"'"^  *?  ^P^^'"  *^^  ^^c*  ^tween  Rhoda 
S?een«v  ^ih^"  "^^I^^^K^  ^'^°^'  *^«  Particular  peeps 
urgently.    She  was  thrilled  by  the  reception  of  "  FaiSt 
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Evans."  The  tacit  admission  of  its  value  even  when  a  lance 
was  couched  at  it,  was  my  first  admission  to  a  secure  rank, 
and  it  was  plain  to  see  how  proud  she  was.  I  noticed  also 
that  for  more  than  a  week  she  forebore  from  "  The  Gateway." 
We  even  went  out  to  dinner  together,  stinting  ourselves  nothing 
through  a  whole  merry  evening,  to  celebrate  the  fact.  But 
neither  of  us  said  an5^hing  to  the  other  of  the  matter  between 
us  :  she  spoke  no  spontaneous  gladness  or  praise,  and  I  asked 
for  none.  It  was  all  assumed.  Consequently  there  was  no 
change.  She  went  on  her  way  and  finished  her  novel,  while  I 
proceeded  with  my  work  and  dreamed  plans  for  future  books. 

I  do  not  know  what  rece^  n  was  hoped  for  "  The  Gateway." 
I  know  very  well  what  reception  it  found.  I  opened  my 
paper  one  morning,  and  saw  a  note  on  it  that  was  a  marvel 
of  caustic  condensation.  Luckily  the  paper  was  up  before  my 
face,  and  so  Rhoda  could  not  see  the  sharp  wince  that  passed 
over  it.  But  I  suppose  something  in  my  man  . ;  told  her — 
or,  it  may  be,  she  had,  by  our  continual  con. a' t  <  f  soul  with 
soul,  drawn  it  out  of  me,  as  she  was  always  drawing  out  my 
untold  thoughts  and  giving  them  back  to  me — for  she  said, 
with  an  obvious  further  question  behind  the  question  of  her 
words : 

"  Ai.ything  in  the  paper  this  morning  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said  carelessly,  flinging  it  aside. 

She  said  no  more,  but  later  in  the  day  I  noticed  her  scru- 
tinising the  paper  closely,  and  for  the  remainder  of  that  day 
she  bore  about  a  white  face  and  silent,  strained  manner  that 
pained  me  acutely.  She  had  evidently  been  struck  deeply. 
But  we  still  said  nothing.  In  our  earlier  days  she  had  com- 
forted me  over  my  disappointments ;  now,  in  our  later  hour  of 
accomplished  intimacy,  I  said  nothing  to  her  in  hers. 

But  more  followed.  Some  were  no  more  than  curt  dis- 
missals, one  or  two  in  the  more  popular  journals  were  enthusi- 
astic over  the  very  elements  of  popular  appeal  that  no  writer 
likes  to  think  in  his  work,  however  designedly  he  had  placed 
them  there ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  were  caustic  or  brutal. 
One  was  so  particularly,  and  I  noticed  a  tear  shine  on  her 
cheek  after  reading  it. 

I  crossed  quickly  over  to  her,  and  sat  on  the  arm  of  her 
chair.    "  Poor  old  girl !  "  I  said. 

"  Oh,  Jack  !  "  she  said  softly,  and  burst  out  crying. 


i  i>* ' 
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could  Lgve  tSTtMr  trie  „re      lu.  „"5T  "K^"  ""' 

for  I  had  chiefly  originafed  S'pi^^''    '  ''^<' "  "«■>'  *»  ■«■ 
stroSi  he"*£'  ""'  "■^'''  ^  ^*°™^'  ^-^  °"  Pri"  i  said. 

H^^j.^s^istnh'e'^if  ^TLf*' ■;  ^"^  =°""«^- 

of  her.  ^'^         "  ^'  8nef  was  typical 

ha™  ^4""'"""""' '    "-"■"  ""♦'"  ^^  =«  "hat  the  sales 

ce^$er4%xr^"^.sr4"r'^^"°"-  ^"^"^^^^ 

shallX^tour^nillJ?^''  '=  '^'^•"  ^  -^^-    ■•  They 

fU^tde^^EmSt'Sf  u'-  "^^l  '^'^''  "'•  »■•>»  "« 
to  live  bp?  ■'^"'' '    "  "*s  only  to  malte  the  money 

lrom°''''  °'?r,"^'"  *«  interrupted  Sercely.  drawing  awav 
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larger  number  of  readers,  and  not  only  a  stupid  elect  few,  a 
stiSfy,  priggish  lot,  is  that  any  reason  why  it  isn't  just  as 
good  ?  " 


AN  EVENING  AT  MY  UNCLE  S 

I  was  soon  amazed  and  disconcerted  at  receiving  a  letter 
from  Aunt  Mary  asking  us  up  to  dinner.  It  was  blandly  and 
cordially  couched,  as  though  there  never  had  been  any 
estrangement :  in  fact,  it  was  cddly  couched,  as  though  Rhoda 
and  myself  were  habitual  and  well-beloved  frequenters  of  the 
houbehold,  and  as  though  Aunt  Mary  were  a  person  whose 
only  fault  was  a  too  spontaneous  gush  of  emotion. 

"  There's  a  quaint  cone  ction  for  you,"  I  said,  tossing  the 
letter  over  to  Rhoda. 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  interests  us,"  she  remarked  when  she 
had  read  it. 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  does,"  I  said. 

Yet  it  did  not  seem  to  me  as  though  the  matter  could  be 
quite  so  sununarily  dispelled,  and,  after  a  perplexed  pause,  I 
added : 

"  We'll  have  to  go,  for  all  that,  I  suppose." 

"  Why  ?  "  Rhoda  asked,  and  her  voice  was  like  her  question, 
inasmuch  as  it  cut  clean  across  any  hesitation. 

"  Well,  because  there  it  is,  and  it  can't  be  shuffled." 

"  Do  you  want  to  go  ?  " 

"  I  ?  If  the  lot  of  them  were  wiped  out  to-morrow  there 
wouldn't  be  many  tears  I'd  shed,  and  I  shouldn't  read  the 
paragraph  in  the  paper  to  the  end  either.  But  they're  not 
going  to  be  wiped  out  in  a  dispensation,  and  they  have  asked 
us  to  dinner." 
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''  We  have  managed  very  well  without  them  so  far,  and 
I  don  t  see  why  we  should  go  trapsing  after  them  now  you  are 
making  a  name,  and  they  come  snuffing  after  it  " 

"u  9^J^i}  !^"°^  *^^  ^^^"^  of  it-    But  the  fact  remains." 

1  snouldn  t  take  any  notice  of  the  letter  " 
"  Nonsense  I    I've  got  to.    You  don't  seem  to  recognise 
the  position  of  affairs.  ^ 

'•  I  think  you're  very  siUy.    I'm  not  going,  anyhow." 
Look  here.  Rhoda,  we've  got  to.     You've  got  to.  and 
so  have  I.    One  generally  supposes  it  is  women  who  uphold 
these   puzzling  obligations,  but    it  is  we  soft-hearted  men 
pon  my  word.    I'm  dashed  if  I  want  to  go.    The  whole 
crowd  of  them  bore  me,  and  when  they  don't  bore  me  they 
anger  me— which  is  healthier  but  more  disconcerting     For 
all  that,  they  can  compel  us,  for  some  odd  reason  I  don't 
understand ;  and   there  may  be  some  decent  people  there 
bhe  speaks  of  some  literary  people,  and  the  Jacob  uncle 
knows  some  bnlliancy.  whom  he  seems  to  dazzle.    I'll  give 
him  his  dues,  he's  a  bit  of  a  genius  in  his  way— and  in  his 
ways  too.  for  he  proceeds  on  divinations." 

So  it  came  about  that  we  went.  Neither  of  us  wished  to  do 
^u  We  each  expected  to  be  wearied  and  irritated,  while 
Khoda  though  she  did  not  confess  it  in  her  manner,  was  also 
not  a  httle  nervous.  Yet  there  was  this  curious  obligation 
that  she  admitted  not  less  than  I.  Consequently  we  were 
mclmed  to  be  short  with  one  another  as  we  set  out 

It  was  aU  a  little  puzzling,  for  both  Uncle  Jacob  and  Aunt 
Mary  gushed  over  us  as  though  we  had  ever  been  their  dearest 
tnends  There  was  scarcely  even  the  assumption  of  an  older 
generation  in  relative  stratification. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  are  able  to  come."  said  Aunt  Mary  in 
queenly  acceptation  of  Rhoda's  outstretched  hand.  whUe 
Jacob  Mueler  bore  me  off  with  : 

aUA^'  ^""^  "®  y^i*/ .J**^^  •  Well,  my  dear  fellow.  I  am  right 
&  w,r"-  WiUie  this  is  the  man.  The  genius  of  the 
family.  I  teU  you.  Sir  Statham  Willie  has  been  reading  your 
ast  book.  Jack,  my  boy.  and  he's  a  great  admirer  of 
yours. 

A  tall,  bearded  man  rose  to  meet  me,  and  I  rapidly  took  in 
a  cultured  and  keen  face  as  I  stretched  forth  my  hand  in 
recogmtion  of  the  introduction. 
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"  Yes,  I  assure  you,  you  are  no  stranger  to  me,  Mr.  Elthome," 
he  said  pleasantly,  in  a  quiet,  easy  voice. 

I  was  not  best  pleased  at  all  this,  for  Jacob  Mueler's  manner 
had  been  as  full  of  gush  as  his  voice  had  been  noisy.  Several 
people  looked  up  at  me  interestedly,  as  I  could  see  without 
glancing  their  way ;  and  I  sat  beside  Sir  Statham  hurriedly, 
in  order  to  escape  further  attention. 

While  I  bandied  the  usual  ridiculous  small-talk  with  him 
I  took  note  of  him,  and  judged  him  to  be  one  of  those  men  with 
a  real,  and  a  brave,  taste  for  literature,  but  a  taste  founded 
somewhat  on  what  I  may  call  the  Medicean,  or  Italian  Renais- 
sance, principle.  That  is  to  say,  his  taste  in  Art  was  quite 
genuine,  there  was  really  no  affectation  in  it,  yet  it  was 
curiously  remote.  In  other  days  he  would  have  made  an 
excellent  patron  of  Art ;  he  could  have  given  intellectual 
homage  to  the  Artist,  but  would  have  required  that  the  Artist 
should  present  his  works  to  him  as  from  a  lower  social  caste. 
Similarly  he  would,  I  felt  convinced,  profess  the  warmest  and 
most  enthusiastic  praise  for  a  book  on  fire  with  revolutionary 
ardour,  by  a  writer  whose  revolutionary  ardour  was  the  breath- 
ing reality  of  him,  and  in  the  next  breath  express  the  utmost 
horror  of  the  least  taint  of  possible  revolution  in  a  corrupt 
society.  He  would  recite  aloud,  with  a  just  sense  of  decorum, 
eloquent  passages  extolling  the  innate  nobility  of  man, 
and  continue  to  treat  his  servants,  industrial  and  domestic, 
as  though  they  were  cattle. 

He  was,  indeed,  typical  of  the  third  generation  of  riches. 
The  first  generation,  the  generation  that  achieves  the  riches, 
is  usually  mentally  brutal,  and  often  ph3^ically  brutal  too ; 
the  second  generation,  mentally  puppjrish  and  physically 
dandiacal ;  the  third  generation,  mentally  dandiacal  and 
physically  refined.  Thereafter  they  conform  to  the  usual 
uninteresting  type. 

Yet  he  was,  in  his  way,  quite  sincere.  His  love  of  litera- 
ture was  based  on  a  considerable  knowledge  of  it  and  an 
independent  and  resolute  judgment  of  it.  He  had  evidently 
read  "Fairholt  Evans"  with  some  care.  He  spoke  of  it, 
and  the  things  it  treated  of,  with  knowledge  and  authority. 
But  I  did  not  know  the  man,  and  I  cannot  talk  of  things  that 
arc  more  to  me  than  life  with  a  stranger,  so  I  created  a 
network  of  small-talk  over  it  and  let  it  pass  at  that. 
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I  was  not  sorry  when  a  familiar  voice  exclaimed  in  surprise : 
"  HuUo  Jack  !  "  ^ 

It  was    Frank,  with  round  eyes  of  amazement,    and  I 

returned  his  hail. 
"  Rhoda  with  you  ?  " 

"  She's  somewhere  about.    I  suppose  Viola's  with  you  ?  " 
He  did  not  see  the  return  shot  and  replied  that  she  was. 
"  Ah,  Sir  Statham  !    I  am  sorry.    You  well  ?    A  famous 

man,  my  brother,  these  days." 
"  Indeed,  and  with  justice,  I  may  add." 
"  They  keep  on  coming  out,  these  books  of  his  !  " 

"  We  need  ideals  these  days,  and  that  is  why " 

Frank's  manner  was  the  last  cry  in  graciousness,  and  I 

escaped  as  I  saw  myself  substituted  for  the  weather. 
I  found  out  Rhoda,  who  was  sitting  alone  on  a  sofa.  "  Hullo, 

my  dear,"  I  said,  "  how  are  you  getting  on  ?    Or  is  it  vulgar 

to  ask  that  here  ?  " 
"  Oh,  all  right !    I've  just  been  talking  to  a  Lady  Statham 

Willie." 
"  I've  just  been  talked  to  by  her  husband." 
"  They  seem  to  think  a  lot  of  your  books."    Rhodit  was 

flushed  with  pleasure. 
"  I  don't  know  that  I'm  flattered."    I  was,  of  course. 
"  I  think  they're  the  reason  of  our  being  here,  if  you  ask 

me." 

''  Oh,  very  likely !    Hadn't  thought  of  that." 

"  Rhoda,  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Jason,"  said  Aunt 
Mary,  sailing  over  to  us. 

As  I  watched  the  two  of  them  stepping  across  the  room  I 
heard  a  voice  greet  me,  and  I  turned  to  behold  a  lordly  and 
languid  cousin. 

"  Ah,  Jack,"  said  he,  and  as  I  shook  hands  with  him  I 
marvelled  at  the  fluctuations  of  some  people.  The  last  I 
had  seen  of  him  was  when  he  protested  Ws  eternal  assistance 
to  me  in  that  very  house,  save  for  one  or  two  fleeting  sights 
of  him  at  Frank's  wedding.  His  patronage  of  me  now  was 
so  supreme  that  I  regarded  him  steadily  in  a  wise  silence. 

''  You're  a  very  famous  chap  nowadays,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  Not  more  so  than  you,  though,"  I  protested. 

He  cogitated  over  tlus  for  a  minute  and  passed  it. 

"  I  say,  I've  got  a  jolly  w(»nan  to  introduce  to  you.    Will 
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you  come  over  ?  You've  got  to  cart  her  in  to  dinner.  You're 
a  lucky  man,  you  know." 

She  was  indisputably  jolly.  So  jolly  that,  at  dinner,  as  we 
chased  one  mad  subject  after  another,  I  did  not  notice  that 
I  had  a  sister-in-law  sitting  on  the  other  side.  Presently  I 
became  aware  that  she  was  regarding  me — it  was  the  proximity 
of  a  reproof  of  our  jollity  that  first  impinged  on  my  conscious- 
ness— and  I  turned  about  on  her. 

"  Oh,  I  am  sorry,"  I  explained.  "  I  did  not  notice  you  so 
near.  How  are  you  ?  "  I  felt  I  ought  to  address  her  as  Viola, 
but  there  are  certain  persons  whose  aspects  seem  to  rebuke 
such  familiarity.    She  had  a  queenly  manner. 

"  You  are  having  a  very  gay  time,  I  notice." 

"  Oh  rather,  we  are,  aren't  we  ?  I  really  do  not  know 
your  name,  though." 

"  You  can  call  me  anything  you  like,  so  long  as  I  know  what 
to  respond  to.    My  real  name  is  Mrs.  Harrison. ' ' 

"  Oh  yes.    Mrs.  Harrison— my  sister-in-law,  A.     Elthome." 

After  they  had  swung  a  few  civil  refrains  across  me,  Viola 
turned  on  me  and  declared  : 

"  We  are  going  to  live  at  Brighton.  But  probably  Frank 
has  told  you." 

"  No,  I  knew  nothing.  I  hope  you'll  like  it.  It'll  be  a  pull 
up  and  down  for  Frank,  won't  it  ?  " 

"  One  gets  so  tired  of  London.  You  must  come  down  and 
stay  with  us.  You  shall  have  a  special  room  for  your  writing. 
And  do  bring  your  wife  with  you." 

Again  I  had  to  fall  back  on  a  wise  silence.  I  marvelled  at 
my  own  restraint.  Rhoda,  on  any  reckoning  save  that  of  a 
full-dress  parade,  was  worth  fifty  of  her. 

So  the  ball  of  conversation  fell  to  the  floor  between  us, 
theare  being  neither  of  us  to  hold  it,  and  I  turned  about  to 
claim  my  partner  again  for  more  riotous  behaviotu*. 

After  the  ladies  had  withdrawn,  in  the  evil  manner  be- 
queathed to  us  from  days  of  drunkenness,  I  found  myself 
once  more  in  the  clutches  of  Sir  Statham  Willie. 

"  You  slipped  away  from  me  before,  I  fear,"  he  said  with 
the  easy  grace  he  wore  so  well.  "  In  case  I  do  not  have 
another  chance  may  I  suggest  that  Mrs.  £ltlK)me  and  your- 
self ccone  to  tea  with  us,  quite  informally,  some  afternoon  this 
week  ?    We  live  in  Georgian  Square,  mmiber  twenty-four. 
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We  should  be  pleased ;  if  I  may  say  so  without  offence,  we 
should  be  honoured." 

"..  J***  ^®^  *""^  o^  yo"-  We  should  be  pleased  to  come." 
IJere  are  mcidentaUy  several  points  you  mention  in 
your  l)ook  that  I  shall  look  forward  to  discussing  over  with 
you.  To  me  that  is  one  of  the  great  fascinations  of  your 
book  :  It  raises  so  strong  and  insistent  a  host  of  questions  that 
he  near  the  centre  of  man's  concern  on  earth.  I  am  reading 
your  other  books."  ^ 

The  insistent  note  of  a  single  voice  holding  forth  to  a  com- 
pany broke  through  the  little  ring  of  our  conversation,  and 
we  looked  about,  to  see  Uncle  Jacob  declaring  from  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  table  with  flushed  face,  eager  eye  and  hand 
outstretched.  He  was  criticising  a  recent  exhibition  of  a  new 
school  of  Continental  painters.  What  he  said  was  sound  and 
acute ;  he  dealt,  with  equal  acuteness  and  competency,  with 
the  spint  informmg  the  work  as  with  the  technical  crafts- 
manship that  exhibited  it.  It  was  truly  an  excellent,  search- 
mg  ejMmination ;  it  was  Uncle  Jacob  at  his  best,  and  he 
flushsd  crimson  with  pleasure  when,  at  his  conclusion.  Sir 
btatham  leaned  forward  and  said : 

'[  Bravo,  sir  !    I  agree  with  every  word  you  say." 
An  exceUent  man.  your  uncle."  he  continued  turning 
to  me.       In  his  way.  a  genius.    I  contend  one  of  the  few 
gemuses  m  England.    An  original,   searching  mind.    Con- 
structive too.  m  Its  tentative,  eager  way." 

"  Of  his  genius  there  can  be  not  one  doubt,  it  seems  to  me." 
1  agreed. 

"One  hears  curious  things  about  him  scanetimes."  he 
continued,    catching    the   touch   of    reserve   in    my   tone. 

Different  men  proceed  in  different  ways.  I  know.  And  I 
can  understand  the  rapidity  of  your  uncle's  *ocedure  leading 
him  to  actions  on  which  it  would  be  possible  to  put  a  dubioS 
construction.  StUl.  I  will  forgive  a  man  of  undoubted  genius 
nwny  thmgs.    You  and  he  are  very  great  friends,  are  you 

"Hardly  that,"  I  said  succincUv.    Doubtless  Jacob  Mueler 
m  the  day  of  my  esteem  honestly  thought  we  were. 
Aiic     understood  you  were."  he  replied,  quietly  skirting  a 
difficult  rock  in  the  road.  j  =>«  mii«  * 

Then  I  was  rolled  about  the  ccmversatitmal  rapids.    Fint 
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Uncle  Jacob  joined  us,  and  as  I  left  the  conversation  to  him, 
I  was  caught  away  in  turn  by  two  men  for  short  interchanges 
of  banality,  passing  so  to  Frank,  who  informed  me  of  his 
Brighton  decision,  and  gave  me  long  and  elaborate  details 
of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  decision  (which  I  paid  no  heed  to, 
because  I  was  working  out  the  exquisite  gradations  with  which 
a  peach  passes  from  one  cheek  of  carmine  to  another  of  delicate 
green) ;  and  so  I  was  eddied  into  the  drawing-room,  where  I 
sought  out  the  vivacious  Mrs.  Harrison  for  security  and 
enjoyment. 

^^ile  I  was  talking  to  her  I  saw  Viola  cross  the  room  and  sit 
beside  Rhoda  with  queenly  majesty  of  grace.  I  knew  my 
Rhoda  perfectly,  and  right  apro;-  the  room  I  could  catch  the 
temper  of  what  was  proceeding.  I  could  feel  Rhoda  with  her 
quick,  direct  mind  ringing  round  'Viola,  who  sailed  on  majestic- 
ally unconscious  that  she  was  being  sunmied  up  by  the  other 
very  much  to  her  disadvantage.  The  infinite  comedy  of  it 
across  the  room  fell  on  me  in  wave  on  wave  of  emotion.  Both 
were  very  courteous,  so  far  as  one  could  judge  from  their 
manner :  indeed,  Rhoda  was  the  more  courteous  of  the  two. 
She,  despite  her  sharper  alertness,  was  the  n.  jre  subdued  of  the 
two,  Viola  being  clearly  somewhat  overbearing.  I  could 
even  picture  mjrself  Ijdng  on  the  bed  that  night  laughing  softly 
in  keen  enjoyment  while  Rhoda  disrobed  and  gave  me  her 
opinion  of  her  queenly  and  enforced  relative. 

"  I  have  said  that  three  times  already,  and  I  refuse  to  say 
it  any  more.    Now  I'm  going  to  leave  you." 

I  turned  about  to  arrest  Mrs.  Harrison's  anger,  and  explain 
the  occasion  of  my  rudeness. 

"  I'm  watching  those  two  ladies  over  there.  Do  you  notice 
anything  strange  about  them  ?  I  mean,  do  you  feel  the 
comedy  of  their  cross-purpose,  or  rather  cross-mental-relation, 
striking  you  in  waves  ?  " 

"  In  a  way  1  do,  now  you  mention  it.  Oh  yes,  I  do,  quite 
distinctly ;  it's  a  kind  of  comedy.  One  of  them  is  your  sister- 
in-law.  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  And  the  other  is  my  wife." 

"Ah  I" 

"  Have  you  ever  thought  of  one  of  those  Spanish  galleons 
fighting  an  Elizabethan  frigate  ?  They  can  never  grapple 
anywhere,  can  they  ?    And  each  despises  the  other  innnitely, 
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but  with  a  different  kind  of  contempt.  Excuse  me,  but  I 
must  say  I  think  it's  excessively  comic." 

She  laughed  gently  and  musically  beside  me.  "  Of  course 
I  can  t  feel  it  Uke  you  do.  I  don't  know  your  wife.  But 
doesn't  she  just  wish  the  majestic  one  consigned  to  warmth  ?  " 

"  But  the  Spanish  galleon  can't  feel  that.  She's  too  high 
above  it.  You  see  she  sails  on  quite  unperturbed.  You 
wouldn't  think  that  a  person  so  scorned  would  be  so  calm 
about  it." 

"  Yes ;  and  you  wouldn't  think  a  ptrson  so  looked  down 
uix)n,  and  yet  feeling  so  much  keener  and  righter,  could 
refrain  from  pulling  the  majestic  nose." 

"  Alertness  and  heaviness,  eh  ?  " 

"  Speed  and  pomp." 

"  I  suppose  this  is  really  very  indiscreet." 

•;  It's  very  delightful." 

"  Yes,  those  are  frequently  synonyms." 

I  said  nothing  about  this  to  Rhoda  going  home  that  night, 
though  I  heard  her  contempt  of  Viola's  condescension  with  some 
renewal  of  amusement.  I  mentioned  only  that  Frank  prob- 
ably liked  that  kind  of  majesty.  There  was,  in  some  way,  a 
kind  of  commercial  value  attaching  to  it. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  and  Lady  Willie  is  very  anxious  that  we 
should  call  on  them.  She  wanted  to  call  on  us.  But  I 
didn't  give  her  our  address.  I  thought  that  their  admiration 
of  your  work  would  probably  not  survive  a  sight  of  our  small 
quarters." 

"^d  Thingummy  was  urging  the  same  thing  on  me.  It's 
a  kind  of  conspiracy." 

"  But  we'll  go." 

"  Oh  rather :  we'll  go.  We  may  as  well  see  high  life  when 
we  can,  my  dear." 
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A  FBSPLEXING  DISCOVSRY 

We  allowed  a  decorous  time  to  elapse  before  we  paid  the 
promised  visit  to  Georgian  Square.  I  may  well  admit  the 
snobbery  implied  in  the  delay.  I  also  protest  a  degree  of 
dignity  in  it.  Yet  these  accursed  social  distinctions  are  bound 
in  with  the  very  texture  of  our  thought,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
doubted  if  we  will  be  rid  of  them  without  a  momentous 
upheaval. 

May  had  matured  her  comdy  graces,  and  the  hint  of  a 
coming  pomp  was  in  the  air.  The  houses  of  Georgian  Square 
hung  closely  round  the  trees  and  bushes  that  were  for  them  a 
favoured  interval  of  Nature,  as  though,  in  a  desert  city,  they 
would  miss  no  aroma  that  floated  upward  from  the  hidden 
bosom  of  earth.  The  tall  trees,  from  the  crowning  elm  to  the 
more  pedestrian  plane,  as  though  wearied  with  the  effort 
to  maintain  the  semblance  of  life,  segregated  as  they  were  from 
the  mighty  herds  of  their  companions,  wore  a  somewhat  jaded 
aspect.  It  was  not  obvious.  Few  would  have  noticed  it. 
The  green  of  their  leaves  was  yet  tender,  despite  the  coming  of 
richness  upon  it,  and  it  shimmered  under  a  softly  flowing  wind 
like  the  rippling  of  a  lake  of  waters.  Yet  the  gaiety  was  not 
absolute,  it  was  but  relative.  Beneath  it,  to  the  sensitive 
discernment,  there  was  a  sadness  and  heaviness  entangled  in 
their  souls,  as  of  an  infinite  loveliness,  of  a  life  rudely  detached 
from  the  spacious  places  where  the  great  ones  of  their  kind 
ran  wildly  and  free. 

The  smaller  bushes  blossomed  gaily.  Smaller  souls,  they 
could  run  in  their  little  companies  and  scarcely  miss  the  greater 
spaces.  May-trees  poured  their  red  and  snowy  froth  on  to  the 
pavements  ;  laburnum  dripped  its  yellow  spume  from  droop- 
mg  limbs ;  lilac  stood  erect  in  alert  spires  of  wonderment ; 
a  vivid  carpet  of  variegated  hyacinth  and  tulip  spread  away 
to  a  central  space  of  bright  green,  through  strong  iron  rails 
that  enclosed  their  merriment  like  a  forbidden  place  of  enchant- 
ments. But  over  them  hung  the  great  elms.  The  enclosing 
stucco  houses,  like  a  troop  of  soldiers  on  amazingly  white 
hearthstone-stands,  were  an  indignity  to  them.  They  could 
do  nothing,  but  there  was  a  majestic  protest  in  their  poise. 
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I  presume  I  was  in  one  of  those  moods  of  sudden  sympathy 
that  come  upon  some  men,  for  the  sight  of  that  Square  as  we 
walked  down  into  it  silenced  and  awed  me.  It  was  some- 
thing beyond  all  appearances,  beneath  all  appearances.  It 
was  something  as  terrible  as  the  slow  tears  of  strong,  silent 
men.    It  was  something  that  appalled. 

A  feeling  that,  living  in  this  city,  I  was  involved  in  a  con- 
spiracy, despite  myself,  against  terrible  powers  that  waited 
patiently  to  be  terribly  avenged,  afflicted  me  as  I  followed 
Rhoda  up  a  wide  stairway,  the  walls  of  which  were  hung  with 
heavy  paintings,  good  and  bad,  but  all  celebrated  in  their 
degree.  It  haunted  me  as  Lady  Willie  came  quickly  across 
the  drawing-room  at  the  call  of  our  names  at  the  door. 

"  Oh,  this  is  nice,  to  see  you.  We  began  to  think  you  were 
never  coming.  I  am  expecting  my  husband  in  about  half  an 
hour.    You  will  stay  so  long,  won't  you  ?  " 

There  was  no  man  in  the  room.  There  were,  I  noticed 
whimsically  in  my  half-raptness,  no  independent  young 
women— even  in  the  most  elastic  sense  of  youth.  The 
company  was  comprised  of  dowagers  alone  and  dowagers 
with  attached  maidens.  The  result  was  a  decidedly  old- 
world  appearance. 

Then  one  of  the  dowagers,  seeing  me  silent,  and  promptly 
concluding  that  I  was  ill  at  ease,  sought  to  cheer  me  with  a 
remark. 

"It's  nice  to  live  in  a  square  like  this,  so  properly 
tended,  and  see  the  spring  coming  along,  isn't  it,  don't  you 
think  ?  "  ^ 

I  suppose  I  must  have  been  looking  out  of  the  heavily  cur- 
tained windows,  and  that  she  imagined  she  had  divined  my 
mood  with  rare  social  tact.  I  made  no  effort  to  disillusion 
her.    It  was  easier  to  let  it  slip  by  carelessly 

"  Certainly,"  I  said. 

"  And  they  keep  the  gardens  in  such  choice  condition.  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  display  of  flowers  in  a  public 
place."  *^ 

Being,  in  its  prodigal  power  throwing  itself  with  abandon 
M?°i^  "chness  of  colour  and  fragrance,  was  a  display  for  her. 
Well,  it  indisputably  was  a  display. 

"  I  wonder  why  people  who  can  afford  it  live  in  the  heart 
of  a  city  when  they  need  not,"  I  said  suddenly. 
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"  Oh  well,  one  must  live  in  town,  mustn't  one  ?  "  She 
smiled  graciously  on  me.    "  You  live  in  town,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  do." 

She  smiled  again  in  quiet  conviction.  She  clearly  approved 
herself  for  having  scored  so  neatly  on  me.  It  suddenly  flashed 
upon  me  that  if  she,  talking  so  with  me,  could  see  our  small 
house  and  know  our  small  income  hardly  earned,  she  would 
not  be  able  to  associate  them  with  me  or  me  with  them.  I, 
in  that  room,  clearly  seemed  to  belong  to  her  ow.  manner  of 
life.  My  circumstances,  just  as  clearly,  belonged  to  those  of  a 
lower  order — an  order  that  demanded  kindness  and  patronage, 
but  not  an  order  of  association.  The  two  things  would  have 
been  incompatible  to  her.  Between  us  two  there  was  a  great 
gulf  fixed,  and  that  gulf  was  her  amazing  ignorance. 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  a  contempt  of  her,  and  it  was 
Lady  Willie  who  came  to  the  relief  of  our  diffident  silence. 

"  Have  you  read  any  of  Mr.  Elthome's  books,  Mrs.  Ross  ?  " 
she  said,  sitting  beside  us. 

"  No,  I  am  afraid  I  have  not.  You  see,  I  am  kept  so  occu- 
pied with  my  League  work." 

Her  manner  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  she  neither  knew 
my  name  nor  the  fact  that  it  had  ever  been  imprinted  on 
the  covers  of  a  book.  And  it  was  equally  obvious  that  she 
had  now  found  a  perfectly  satisfactory  explanation  of  my 
oddness. 

I  looked  roimd  in  vain  for  someone  with  whom  I  could  either 
seriously  discuss  earnest  things  or  heartily  play  through  romping 
things.  Mrs.  Ross  would  have  found  nothing  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  me  if  I  had  suddenly  asked  her  to  play  a  game 
of  marbles  on  the  floor,  any  more  than  if  I  had  been  so  far  tactless 
as  to  give  her  a  description  of  how  the  poor  live,  or  how  the 
poor  pretend  not  to  be  poor  under  penalty  of  being  poorer  still. 
The  very  air  of  stiff  civility  and  pretence  was  stifling. 

I  looked  across  at  Rhoda,  and  saw  her  with  a  curiously 
flushed  expression,  half-perplexity,  half-pleasure,  held  in 
conversation  by  a  vivacious  dowager  and  her  attached  maiden. 
She  held  a  book  in  her  hand  which  they  were  evidently  dis- 
cussing. It  was  plastered  with  a  library  label,  but  it  looked 
wonderfully  like  "  The  Gateway." 

Lady  Statham  Willie  had  vastly  more  depth  than  Mrs. 
Ross,  and  she  enlivened  the  conversation  till  her  husband 
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returned  She  was  a  marked  contrast  to  her  husband.  Some- 
what under  middle  height,  she  had  a  stout,  or  rather  wide 
figure  with  a  broad,  pleasant  face.  A  kindly  grace  of  humour 
dashed  her  manner  and  mental  outlook,  just  enough,  and 
refined  just  enough,  not  to  make  her  socially  indecorous. 
Hers  was  a  direct  and  practical  mind.  It  did  not  take  much 
perception  to  see  that  she  was  the  organiser  of  the  household, 
husband  included.  His  was  the  figure-head,  and  she 
arranged  and  managed  things  for  him,  devising  it  so  that  her 
support  always  placed  him  in  advantageous  lights  But  it 
was  she  who  handled  the  reins.  She  handled  them  capably 
For  twenty  minutes  she  brought  Mrs.  Ross  and  myself  to  a 
common  unity  of  interest  in  suggestions  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals. 

Sir  Statham  on  his  entry  bore  me  triumphantly  off  to  his 
library.    All  my  books  (even  the  Disraeli  volume,  which  was 
out  of  print)  faced  me  on  one  of  the  shelves,  and  in  the  cry 
that  my  soul  set  up  I  forbore  being  regaled  on  superb  editions 
that  evidently  only  subserved  a  delicate  pleasure.    These 
books  meant  no  burning  fire  of  inspiration  to  the  man.    They 
did  not  bnng  the  god  in  him  to  sing  out  in  a  mighty  paean  of 
tnumph.    They  did  not  make  him  a  king.    They  found  him  a 
bai-onet.  and  they  left  him  a  baronet :  a  baronet  who  had  had 
if  rumour  spoke  truly,  to  pay  rather  more  than  the  market 
price  of  that  honour  into  his  party's  funds  inasmuch  as  he 
would  not  undertake  political  service  even  to  presiding  at 
public  meetings.    They  did  not  knock  his  head  against  the 
stars,  nor  did  they  set  the  stars  like  clusters  in   his   soul 
Iherefore  we  really  had  no  community  of  emotion  in  them 
however  much  it  might  appear  to  be  so,  or  however  much  we 
might  sunulate  it.  Yet  his  pleasure  in  them  was  quite  unsullied. 
He  had  never  dared  the  heights  and  so  he  never  risked  the 
depths.    He  remained  only  superbly  secure  on  the  sunlit 
slopes. 

So  when  Lady  WUlie  came  to  inform  "  these  bookmen  that 
such  a  thing  as  Time  was  passing,  and  that  Mrs.  Elthorne 
was  waiting  for  her  husband."  his  manner  towards  me  made  it 
evident  that  I  was  fast  in  his  affection. 

Outside,  it  seemed  to  me,  Rhoda  had  a  manner  of  suppressed 
excitement  I  could  not  understand ;  and  she  was  unforgiveablv 
mattentive  as  I  declared  my  anger  that  the  splendid  passioii 
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of  an  artist  should  be  made  to  subserve  an  appetite  that 
toyed  with  them  for  idle  pleasure.  Then  she  cut  me  short 
with : 

"  Jack,  is  there  time  for  us  to  get   to  "   and  she 

mentioned  the  firm  of  publishers  responsible  for  "  The 
Gateway." 

"  Oh,  was  that '  The  Gateway '  I  saw  you  talking  about  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  can  we  manage  it  ?  " 

"  Barely.  We  might  though.  But  why  this  haste  ? 
How  odd  to  have  found  it  there  !  " 

"  It  was  marked  '  fourth  edition.'  Oh,  Jack,  let  us  try  1  " 
She  could  scarcely  contain  her  excitement. 

"  Hullo  !    We  might  venture  a  cab  on  that." 

"  Oh,  do  let  us  !  " 

The  way  of  a  book  is  a  strange  thing.  Time  was  when  the 
reviews  on  it  were  a  just  symptom  of  its  sales — an  augury  of 
them.  Now  it  is  no  longer  so.  A  new,  hidden  rule  is  in 
operation,  that  none  may  discover.  After  the  bitter  attacks 
on  the  lKX)k  neither  of  us  had  paid  much  heed  to  it.  I  had 
almost  said  we  had  not  given  much  thought  to  it,  but  the 
quivering  excitement  beside  me  in  the  cab  made  it  patent  that 
this  was  not  so  at  least  in  her  case.  As  the  negotiations  had 
been  made  through  me  she  could  not  have  made  any  enquiries 
save  through  me,  and  how  she  must  have  fretted  at  my 
indifference !  I  put  my  arm  about  her  in  tacit  apology  of 
my  unknown  cruelty. 

"  Oh,  Jack,  if  it  is  so  I  " 

"  It  must  be  so  if  it's  marked  so,  though  we  don't  know 
what  they  mean  by  editions." 

"  Don't  you  think  this  cab's  going  slowly  ?  Couldn't  we 
take  anoth*!r  ?  " 

"  Better  sit  tight,  old  dear.    We  shall  manage  it." 

Half  an  hour  later  we  were  walking  througl  i  crowded 
street,  and  we  might  have  been  its  only  pedest»i«tns  for  all 
we  knew  to  the  contrary.  "  The  Gateway  '  was  in  its  sixth 
edition,  the  previous  five  having  meant  a  total  of  nine  thousand 
copies  sold  in  England.  Moreover  it  seemed  iis  though,  for 
some  indiscoverable  cause,  a  run  had  been  started,  for  each 
week,  it  appeared,  saw  an  increasing  bulk  of  orders.  The 
publishers  had  scarcely  advertised  it,  but  now  they  were 
about  to  inaugurate  an  e.xtensive  and  elaborate  campaign. 
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To  our  way  of  thinking  we  were  rich.    We  were  rich  as  we 
had  never  thought  to  have  been.    We  were  dazed  with  our 

S^r5"?^ot    .!*  "^^  "^^-^  "°i  ®°  ^^  ^s  *°  ^ose  sight  of  the 
fact    that    the    occasion  demanded  a   regal   and  a   costly 
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I  have  said  that,  beyond  our  dreams  of  possibility,  we  were 
rich  yet  in  that  very  form  of  statement  it  becomes  apparent 
that  It  was  not  I  who  was  rich,  but  Rhoda.  The  fact  that  in 
the  natural  outcome  of  events,  those  riches  were  likely  to 'be 
considerably  increased,  only  made  the  thing  more  apparent. 

1  would  h?  -  put  it  away  on  a  shelf  of  my  thought  but  for 
one  aspect  o  -  that  was  not  to  be  burked.  It  was  due  to  me 
to  put  it  a  .y  so.  If  marriage  be  a  partnership  of  equals 
(^nd  It  IS  I  serfdom  else)  then  the  man  is  as  entitled  to  the 
good  lortune  of  his  wife  as  she,  in  the  more  habitual  course 
IS  to  his.  She  may  claim  it,  so  Siiould  he.  It  is  part  of  the 
joint  contract.  Nor.  truly,  did  it  avail  for  me  to  say  that  her 
manna-  of  work  was  part  of  the  indignity  of  life  that  it  was 
part  of  my  manner  of  work  to  combat.  That  might  seem  the 
essence  of  honour  to  me,  but.  from  the  point  of  view  of  our 
marnage,  it  might  also  be  regarded  as  a  personal  fastidiousness 
But  there  was  an  aspect  of  it  that  became  imperative 

As  desired   the  agreement  for  "  The  Gateway  "  stood  in 

S  "^,!i-  J^  ^^"^  "^^  "^^*  ^°  *°  st*»»<l-    Had  I  succeeded 
she  woiJd  have  received  the  proceeds  at  my  hands.    Seeing 
It  was  she  who  had  succeeded  I  ought  to  receive  the  proceedb 
at  ner  hands.    That  was  but  simple  rectitude 
It  c^e  up  ui:gently.  moreover.    The  book  had  originally 

t^t  nf  J°  ^y^"^  ^°"^  '"  ^^^'  *"<!  as  none  of 
tnem  had  taken  it  up,  and  as  none  seemed  likely  to  take  it 
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up,  I  had  refused  to  let  any  clause  for  American  rights  stand 
in  the  agreement.  But  now  it  was  proposed  to  issue  an  ^en- 
can  edition,  and  the  terms  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  do  so, 
considering  the  lapse  of  copyright,  were  exceedingly  generous 
to  us.  There  was  the  question  of  other  books  to  follow  from 
a  successful  author.  .     ,    .     j- 

It  was  my  moment.  When  the  agreement  arrived,  standmg 
in  my  name,  I  took  it  to  Rhoda.  .^.  ,   -^        i . 

"  Here's  that  agreement,  dear.  Don't  you  think  it  ought 
to  stand  in  your  name  ?  "  ,    _x.  i 

"  Is  it  necessary  ?  "  she  asked,  as  though  she  were  fearful 

of  the  sugg'istion.  .  ,,..£_  i 

"Well,  nothing's  necessary.    But  it  would  be  franker, 

wouldn't  it  ?  " 
"  Why  ?  " 

"  It's  not  just  that  I  should  oi!-  .ge  your  labours." 
"  Dear,  you're  not  doing  tha  .    But  if  you  think  it  would  be 

t)etter " 

"  And  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  better  to  make  over  the 
original  agreement  to  you.    It  ought  never  to  have  stood  in 

my  name."  _,  , 

She  held  herself  arrested  looking  at  me.  She  seemed  as 
though  she  were  afraid  of  herself.    Then  suddenly  she  came 

°"  Tack,  let  them  stand  as  they  are,  this  one  and  the  other. 
Don't  argue,  don't  argue ;  I  want  it  Uke  that.  I  would  much 
rather,  really.    You  do  it  all." 

I  wondered  afterwards  at  her  pleading  manner.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  she  must  already  have  given  the  matter  some 
thought.  But,  constrained  by  her,  I  continued  and  concluded 
the  arrangements  myself. 

Yet  I  was  not  satisfied.  The  whole  thing  pleased  me  lU  : 
partly  no  doubt,  because  my  name  stood  to  a  kind  of  com- 
promise very  undesirable  to  me,  but  also  because  it  was 
frankly  unfair  and  inequitable.  So  we  drew  out  a  new  scheme 
of  life  whereby  she  took  her  own  cheque-book  and  drew  on 
the  ftlnds  that  were  hers  directly  for  herself.  We  kept  a 
common  account,  yet  I  was  careful  to  note  what  was  name 
and  what  was  hers,  and  never  to  go  beyond  my  own  earnings 
for  my  own  needs.  Even  so  I  was  irked,  though  I  attempted 
resolutely  to  hold  it  under. 
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Nor,  indeed,  was  Rhoda  satisfied,  so  far  as  I  could  judge 
The  money  was  hers,  and  she  used  it  freely.  To  me,  bomd 
as  I  was  m  the  memory  of  days  when  hunger  was  known 
when  I  was  ahnost  nurtured  to  the  expectation  of  misfortune 
so  much  so  that  each  knock  of  the  postman  caused  my  heart 
to  beat  wildly,  it  seemed  that  she  was  impermissibly  extrava- 
gant. But  I  could  say  nothing,  and  we  grew  accustomed, 
each  of  us,  to  hvmg  a  life  of  separate  thoughts,  pleasures, 
and  even  ambitions.  o     <  r         «». 

We  gave  up  our  smaU  house,  and  took  a  flat  in  Kensington, 
not  very  far  from  Ramsay.  It  was,  Rhoda  said,  socially 
permissible  to  live  in  confined  quarters  in  Kensington  when  it 
was  invidious  to  have  greater  arm-play  and  purer  air  in  the 
remoter  suburbs.  She  took  a  housekeeper  to  herself  so  as 
to  leave  herself  free  for  her  work.  She  began,  not  only  to 
pay  caJJs.  but  to  expect  calls,  and  to  devise  entertainments 

In  aU  this  I  was  a  silent  and  reluctant  liner  at  the  rear  of  an 
energetic  tug.  I  have  not  the  reputation  of  lacking  energy 
but  a  great  lethargy  had  come  over  me.  I  could  not  work 
I  could  not  dream  my  dreams.  I  cotdd  not  force  a  direction  for 
my  life,  though  the  manner  of  that  direction  was  as  clear  to 
m,e  as  of  old.  I  could  have  wep  t,  many  times,  in  the  melan- 
choly that  came  upon  me.  I  became  cynical  in  my  attitude 
to  tilings,  for  which  Ramsay  took  me  roundly  to  task  I 
-dd  longed  once  to  be  able  to  read  certain  books  that  my 
unremitting  labour  forbade  to  me.  Now  I  could  not  find  the 
energy  to  do  so.  Life  was  like  a  twisted  knot  in  my  hand  that 
1  had  lost  the  will  to  untie. 

When  in  the  autumn,  the  proposal  came  for  Ermott  Jacob's 
new  book,  I  passed  the  letter  over  to  Rhoda,  and  suggested 
that  It  would  be  well  if  a  literary  agent  were  appointed  to 
devise  the  details.  I  suggested  one.  whom  she  went  to  see. 
I  heard  no  more  oi  it.  but  I  knew  that  an  agreement  had 
been  signed  by  Rhoda  in  her  own  .lame. 
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No  doubt  I  woiild  have  justified  myself  in  the  end  ade- 

auately.  In  fact,  I  must  have  done  so,  for  no  one  can  deny 
le  original  impulsion  of  his  life.  Yet  it  has  ever  been  a 
curious  gratification  to  me  to  think  that  it  was  Tim  who  came 
to  my  rescue. 

I  still  continued  my  usual  work,  such  as  reviewing  and 
essays :  inasmuch  as  I  used  no  other  money  than  my  own 
eam«nc;s  for  my  own  personal  expenditure  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  do  so.  I  actually  improved  my  position  in  thw 
regard,  for  we  entertained  men  of  influence  at  the  select 
dinners  Rhoda  slowly  b^g^  to  organise,  and  this  reacted  with 
considerable  benefit  on  my  cash  receipts.  But  the  personal 
cry  had  gone  out  of  my  work,  as  I  had  always  sought  to  make 
it  permeate  all  my  work.  None  noticed  it,  but  I  did,  and 
it  depressed  me  acutdiy.  When  Rhoda  declared,  as  she  never 
tired  of  declaring,  that  it  was  mere  i»gheadedness  in  me  to 
omtinue  such  humdrum  labour,  I  said  nothing ;  I  made  no 
reference  to  the  new  note  of  demand  which  accompanied  her 
comi^ainta,  but  I  clung  to  my  routine  wcark  despite  my 
listlessness.  I  dimg  to  it  though  I  grew  yet  more  listless, 
for  by  the  end  of  that  year  Rhoda  had  made  the  better  part 
of  four  thousand  pounds  from  "  The  Gateway  "  in  England. 
and  America  was  now  begiiming  a  tale  of  success.  Success 
makes  success :  everybody  will  read  a  book  that  everybody 
dse  declares  a  success,  so  long  as  the  sentiment  pilease :  but  it 
merdy  made  my  petty  journalism  to  seem  a  farcical  business. 
And  to  this  Tim  came  with  his  healing. 

A  wave  of  grey  had  passed  over  the  flaming  red  of  his  dose- 
cropped  head :  prenaturely.  I  imagine,  though  I  never  knew 
his  age.  He  was  now  assistant-manager  at  Messrs.  Muelor, 
Ltd.,  and  took  the  major  part  of  the  work  from  Mr.  Tonson. 
The  jackdaw  permitted  this  the  more  easily  since  he  was 
by  this  time  buUied  out  of  all  power  to  retaliate  on  his  inferiors. 
I  had  influenced  Frank  to  get  him  this  rise,  seeing  that  Frank 
was  an  eminently  successful  man,  and  therefore,  according 
to  commercial  standards,  a  man  whose  wishes  were  to  be 
studied.    Tim  knew  this,  but  he  was  a  man.  and  therefore 
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(fid  not  throw  the  loose  ends  of  his  gratitude  about  the 
place. 

Now  that  we  were  very  successful,  and  lived  in  a  choice 
Kensington  flat.  Tim  was  not  so  welcome  a  guest  as  hereto- 

w  L  ?^  "^  ^°i  ^®^  P^°"^  o^  *Ws  fact,  but  it  remained. 
Wehadat  least  one  flaming  quarrel  about  it,  but  since  Rhoda 
declared  that  Tun  might  live  on  the  premises  for  all  she  cared 
I  could  say  nothing.  That  splendid  offer  took  the  sting  from 
nay  angry  protest.  But  Tim  felt  the  atmosphere,  and  he 
stayed  away.  So  I  went  out  after  him.  and  we  used  occa- 
sJonaUy  to  dme  m  Soho,  or  meet  at  odd  times  at  Ramsay's 

I  had  noticed  a  slow  and  unaccountable  change  coming 
°^!^  f?™  rF  ^°™«  t"ne.  that  partly  associated  itself,  I  saw 
with  his  visits  to  Ramsay's  fiat,  but  which  was  yet  something 
further.    I  did  not  much  trouble  to  discover,  for  I  car^ 
for  him  so  greatly  on  the  human  side  that  I  had  not  discussed 
intellectual  matters  with  him.    Some  might  have  conceive.! 
this  as  intellectual  loftiness,  but  Tim  and  I  knew  one  another 
bettCT  than  that     Yet  our  conversations  were  more  permeated 
with  intellectual  concerns  than  had  ever  been  possible  formerly 
He  had  read  my  books,  and  he  had  continued  with  a  good  deal 
of  other  reading,  in  which  I  had  helped  him  as  best  I  could 
But  there  was  an  element  in  it  I  had  known  nothing  of.  and 
wmch  sprang  fiercely  and  surprisingly  out  upon  me  in  what 
is  to  me  a  memorable  conversation. 

We  were  sitting  at  dinner  in  Soho.  or,  more  accurately  we 
he '*  ^d -^"^  *^**^  ***""*^  smoking  quietly  together.    Suddenly 

.'.'  S'^*",i*P  ^**"8  °"  '  '^^  Weekly.'  s'pose.  now  ?  " 
No.    Why  do  you  think  that  ?  " 
Hadn't  been  able  to  fix  you." 
It  was  some  time  before  the  force  of  this  came  upon  me. 
My  work  there  was  never  signed.    None  of  my  weekly  work 
an^here  was  signed,  save  by  a  rare  chance. 
^  So  you  manage  to  spot  them  then  ?  "  I  said. 

v«.,2!li*^'.^'^yj?y-  Li>«  yoar  books,  you  know.  Make 
yofu  feel  you  ve  God  s  promise,  one  may  say  :  '  Thoughts  that 
^nder  through  eternity.'  sort  of."  He  was  very  abashed 
about  this  quotation.  "  You  know.  sweU  you  up  in  a  proper 
land  of  way.    Make  you  think,  and  hold  your  hsid  up  tooT" 
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I  have  sometimes  desired  to  think  that  a  man  is  his  own 
dependency  in  the  world,  and  may  dispense  with  friends.  It 
is  such  remarks  prove  the  contrary.  The  blood  began  to 
flow  again  in  me.    My  soul  awoke  from  its  lethargy. 

"  Those  you  can  drop  on,  you  mean,"  I  said  with  an  effort 
at  disparagement. 

"  That's  why  I  can  drop  on  'em,"  he  replied. 

He  was  carefully,  somewhat  nervously,  ramming  his  pipe 
with  the  stump  of  a  lead-pencil  as  he  spoke,  and  I  began  to 
realise  that  he  was  throwing  out  a  line  to  my  aid.  I  think 
there  were  tears  in  my  eyes  as  I  looked  at  him,  I  know  that 
my  spirit  was  awaking  to  splendour  and  a  knowledge  of  power 
within  me,  rising  up  with  its  wisdom  from  eternity. 

"I   didn't   know,   old  chap,   you   followed  my   doings 

so." 

"  Never  been  to  my  room,  I  may  say.    Have  ye  ?  " 

"  No,  that's  true."  I  spoke  slowlv,  for  it  seemed  to  me 
very  strange  that  this  should  be  so. 

"  Ah  1 " 

I  thought  upon  it  steadily.    Then  I  rose  up,  and  called  for 

the  account. 

"Hullo  I    Going?    Where  going?" 

"  To  your  room." 

"  No,  look  here,  I  may  say.    WeU,  I'm  not  going." 

"  Nobody  asked  you  to." 

"  The  Brownie  won't  let  you  in." 

"  Won't  she  ?    Not  if  I  make  up  my  mind  ?  " 

"  You  won't  find  the  Brownie  tidy  to  shift.  You'd  rather 
push  about  lead  slag,  I  may  say." 

"  That's  a  good  thing  to  know  beforehand,  anyhow.  I  m 
a  bit  stiff  in  the  joints  for  dodging  on  stairs,  though  I— Tim  1 " 

••  Hullo  I  " 

••  Get  up  !  " 

Our  conversation  on  the  way  to  Shepherd's  Bush  was  a 
suspended  animation.  We  talked,  intermittently,  on  cursory 
topics :  it  was  as  though  it  were  understood  that  the  more 
considerable  matter  was  to  be  resumed,  where  it  was  suspended, 
when  we  won  to  our  goal.  This  was  over  the  surface  of  things  : 
beneath  the  surface,  independent  of  the  cursory  words  we 
spoke,  and  yet  oddly  linked  with  them,  a  rich  spiritual  inter- 
change was  pa&iifig,  as  a  result  of  which  my  soul  was  thriving, 
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and  I  was  winning  my  way  back  to  those  feelings  of  power  that 
give  a  man  his  quality  in  the  world. 

When  we  entered  his  room  there  was  immediate  silence 
between  us,  for  I  saw  at  once  what  he  meant.  There  was  a 
curious  disorder  about  his  room.  A  large,  leather-covered  easy- 
chair  was  drawn  before  a  gas-stove,  and  there  was  an  indes- 
cribable appearance  about  it  that  gave  me  at  once  to  know  that 
it  had  passed  from  his  father  to  his  mother,  and  from  his 
mother  to  himself,  being  to  him,  therefore,  beyond  all  price 
and  reckoning,  valuable.  But  it  was  to  a  bookcase  in  a  comer 
that  I  at  once  went. 

There  is  a  knowledge  beyond  all  phrasing  and  conveyance 
of  words,  instant  and  intuitive,  and  as  I  looked  on  that  book- 
case I  saw  something  that  touched  me  profoundly,  yet 
distressed,  and  even  pained,  me.  My  own  collection  of  books 
was  as  representative  and  varied  as  could  well  be  in  its  com- 
pass ;  yet  though  a  man  may  make  all  things  subserve  his 
Art  there  are  tlungs  that  are  himself  as  other  things  are  not, 
and  as  I  looked  on  those  books  I  saw  the  perfect  rdiex  of  my 
mind.  I  could  even  vaguely  imagine  possible  conversations 
with  him,  or  with  Mr.  Ramsay  in  his  presence,  in  the  juxta- 
pontions  of  certain  books  with  certain  other  books,  conver- 
sations that  I  had  no  memory  of,  but  which  seemed  all  too 
dearly  indicated. 

"  I  say,  Tim,"  I  called  to  him. 

"  What's  say  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mind  my  saying  straight  out  ?  " 

"  You  can  fire  on,  I  may  say." 

"  Don't  you  think  you  should  have  strucic  out  and  found 
your  own  imprint  ?  A  man's  only  a  help  to  another  while 
he  finds  himself,  not  a  model — oh.  good  God.  not  a 
model  I  " 

"  Piff ! " 

"  Nor  is  he.  My  thing,  I  know,  is  right,  absolutely  and 
magnificently  right,  or  I  wouldn't  be  after  it.  I'd  die  for  it 
with  a  shout,  if  need  were.  But  not  its  imprint  on  me.  It 
imprints  differently  on  different  stuffs." 

'  Oh  rather,  so  I  should  say.  What  am  I  but  what  you've 
made  me.  you  and  your  friend  Ramsay  ?  Wouldn't  I  be 
grubbing  all  day,  and  loafing  when  I  wasn't  grubbing,  and 
sleeping  when  I  wasn't  grubbing  or  loafing,  if  you  hadn't 
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come  flaming  about  me,  making  me  mad  with  you,  I 
was  so  sick  with  myself.  Oh  yes !  Oh  I  may  say  1 
Different  stuffs,  old  Jack  t    I  know  someone  who  hadn't 

got  a  bit  of  stuff  at  all.  And  that  wasn't  you,  I  needn't 
e  saying." 

"  Nonsense,  of  course  you  had ;  more  so,  beheve  me,  than 
many  I  know.  And,  in  any  case,  to  put  it  frankly,  it  looks 
too  much  like  modelling  on  me,  and  I  don't  like  to  think 
that." 

"  Piff  I  " 

"  Believe  me,  I  don't.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  felt  so 
imcomfortable  in  my  Ufe.  Each  man  must  find  himself,  and 
I  can  only  help." 

There  was  a  long  spell  of  silence  between  us.  I  stood  and 
surveyed  his  bookshdf,  htunbled  and  dismayed,  while  he  lit 
his  stove,  then  filled  and  lit  his  pipe.  It  was  not  until  the 
opening  heavy  clouds  of  smoke  had  paled  away,  and  he  drew 
stwdily  and  more  comfortably,  that  he  spoke  again.  Then  he 
vpokt  slowly  and  with  laboured  earnestness. 

"  You  won't  shake  me,  I  may  say.  Oh  no !  I  don't 
know  much  about  these  things  :  not  like  you  do."  He  paid 
no  heed  to  the  deprecating  hand  that  I,  in  every  earnestness, 
threw  out,  but  continued  as  deliberately :  "  But  I  know  this, 
it's  no  copy,  as  I  should  know,  but  another  kind  of  finding. 
You  go  straight  on,  I  don't ;  I  go  round  and  round.  What's 
say  then  ?  I've  got  to  go  round  and  round  you  while  you 
keep  going  straight  on.  See  ?  You've  made  a  big  difference 
to  me.  I've  told  no  one,  but  you  have.  You've  made  a  man 
of  me.  I  think,  feel,  be.  Oh,  I  am,  that's  it.  And  you've 
got  to  go  on  and  help  me  out,  man." 

I  think  we  probably  should  have  prayed  together  then. 
Possibly  we  did,  for  there  was  a  long  silence  between  us. 

There  was  no  moment  in  which  there  was  not  a  spiritual 
interchange  between  us.  There  was  no  moment  in  which 
there  was  not  an  entirely  manly  interchange  between  us. 
When  I  left  there  was  only  a  firm,  steady  handshake. 

I  walked  the  better  part  of  the  way  home,  for  I  was  alone 
with  thoughts  that  were  ind««^ribable.  I  longed  for  great 
hUls,  and  the  quiet,  undulating  rhs^thms  of  earth  throbbing 
•oftly  about  me  in  the  darkness,  while  I  walked  with  my 
thcmghts.    But  the  clash  and  clangour  of  intermittent  trafSc 
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broke  harshly  on  my  ear,  and  marred  the  sanctity.  Yet 
I  had  a  vision  of  things,  while  the  houses  doiifed  their  lights 
slowly  one  by  one,  and  relapsed  into  darkness,  that  were 
very  wonderful  and  very  humbling. 


XIV 


THE  CRUCinX  " 

For  some  time  prior  to  our  sudden  fortune,  and  our  elevation 
to  the  ways  of  minor  society  obligations,  I  had  been  making 
notes  for  another  study,  yet  more  ambitious  (for  a  man  must 
go  onward)  to  foUow  "  Fairholt  Evans."  I  had  determined 
to  entitle  it  "  The  Robes  of  Wisdom."  It  had  been  my  wish 
to  hold  myself  freer  of  my  created  character,  and  to  break 
away  mto  a  rhapsodical  eloquence  that  should  overcome  the 
limitations  that  logical  phrases  have  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
things  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  somewhat  pert,  however 
wonderful,  device  of  words.  Yet  to  do  this  would  need  very 
careful  and  orderly  arrangement.  For  example,  I  did  not 
know  whether  to  put  the  eloquence  into  the  lips  of  my  creation, 
or  boldly  to  take  it  up  myself.  I  had  worked  hard  in  my 
thought  at  it,  till  the  compromise  our  success  meant,  with 
Its  attendant  departure  into  an  artificial  way  of  living,  made 
the  whole  scheme  fall  ineffectually  from  my  hands. 

The  morning  following  my  conversation  with  Tim  I  found 
out  my  notes  and  lived  the  day  with  them.  I  lived  the  week 
with  them.  Rhoda,  I  noticed  dimly,  devised  things  so  that  I 
should  not  be  interrupted,  and  that  nothing  should  jar  upon  me. 
In  the  dear  way  she  could  so  well  pursue,  she  showed  in  a 
hundred  Httle  ways  her  joy  that  I  had  resumed  what  was  life 
to  me.  I  remembered  she  had  been  vaguely  distressed  at 
my  lassitutk  Ixx  some  time,  and  had  endeavoured  to  surround 
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me  with  more  luxuries  for  my  better  peace,  whereas  it  was 
the  very  presence  of  the  luxuries,  seeing  whence  and  by 
what  compromise  they  came,  that  had  chiefly  induced  the 

lassitude. 

So  we  grew  again  to  a  kindlier  understanding— so  far  as  the 
eternal  presence  of  a  housekeeper  and  two  servants  would 
allow.  Inasmuch  as  she  gave  up  demurring  at  my  absolute 
refusal  to  use  her  moneys  for  my  private  expenditure,  very 
little  actual  difference  of  opinion  came  up  in  our  speech 
together.  I  know  my  inconsistence,  I  do  not  seek  to  disguise 
it.  I  was  living  on  her  moneys,  and  so  there  would  have  been 
no  difference  in  the  acceptation  of  a  further  obligation.  But 
a  man's  wa5nvard  and  illogical  actions  are  not  all  the  folly 
they  seem.  Such  actions  usually  have  a  symbolic  value  to 
him,  the  destruction  of  which  symbol  is  the  destruction  of  all 
that  it  means  to  him,  good  or  bad. 

Yet  there  was  another  barrier  between  us,  though  this 
had  gone ;  one  that  never  broke  into  our  speech ;  and  whose 
guarded  absence  from  our  speech  was  the  sign  of  its  existence. 
She  never  referred  to  my  work,  she  never  asked  to  see  it, 
even  as  I  was  never  suffered  to,  nor  indeed  desired  to,  know 
how  she  prognssed  with  hers.  Nay,  I  knew  she  would 
probably  now  not  read  my  book  when  it  came  out,  I  may 
have  been  altogether  wrong  in  my  thought,  but  I  had  it 
powerfully.  If  she  read  it  she  would  do  so  cased  about  with  a 
spirit  of  guardedness,  lest  it  broke  in  upon,  and  marred,  the 
thing  she  herself  wished  to  do. 

I  am  aware  that  this,  put  down  crudely  so,  cannot  but  make 
me  appear  very  undesirably  an  egotist,  nor  will  it  condone  that 
imputation  to  say  that  I  was  willing  to  suffer  for  the  ideals 
I  held.  Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  these  were  indeed  ideals 
for  which  I  stood— ideals  that  the  conscience  of  men  attest 
even  against  their  own  doings.  Rhoda's  very  fear  was  not  so 
much  a  fear  of  something  without  her,  as  of  its  appeal  to 
something  within  her.  The  thing  that  stood  between  us  was 
s(xn0thing  as  proper  to  her  as  to  myself,  only  she  was  faith- 
less to  it. 

Yet  though  we  did  not  remove  it  from  betwixt  us,  we  drew 
to  each  other  very  wondrously  over  it.  Timidly,  tentatively, 
we  put  our  hands  to  touch  one  another  over  it.  We  were  very 
shy  of  one  another,  and  the  intercepting  obstruction  made  us 
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yet  more  shy.  We  b^an  to  see  more  of  one  another.  We 
took  our  courses  less  in  independence  of  one  another  than  had 
been  the  case  for  over  a  year.  I  was  much  engrossed  in  my 
new  book ;  1  had  begun  to  write  it  now,  and  I  lived  with  it 
always ;  there  was  no  moment  of  my  day  or  night  when  I 
might  not  be  said  to  have  been  at  work  on  it.  If  I  was  not 
writing  it  I  was  reading  for  it,  and  when  I  was  not  writing  or 
reading  I  v^s  thinking  upon  it.  My  very  dressing  and 
undressing  began  to  be  even  more  than  usually  intermittent 
and  absent-minded  proceedings.  Consequently  we  had  not 
much  time  together.  Yet  when  we  had  we  went  out  together. 
We  soon  resumed  our  old  habit,  relinquished  this  many  a 
year,  of  walking  the  streets  together,  my  arm  in  hers  or  hers  in 
mine,  quietly  watching  the  ways  and  faces  of  people  and 
noticing  the  v/ell-nigh  intolerable  drabness,  and  sameness, 
and  dully  automatic  repetition,  of  their  conversation.  I 
wonder  that  did  not  have  its  effect  upon  her.  It  is  the  Ermott 
Jacobs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hideous,  insulting  slavery 
imposed  by  Industrialism  and  Commerce  on  the  other,  that 
have  produced  monstrous  cities  full  of  men  and  women  more 
like  the  dull,  uncontemplative  cattle  than  their  own  godlike 
prototypes.  Their  work  is  not  work  but  degrading  labour  ; 
their  recreation  is  not  re-creation  but  sentimental  or  vicious 
excitement. 

Yet  we  went  about  so,  and  the  fact  that  the  obstruction 
between  us  caused  us  never  to  lose  our  shyness,  made  our 
interchanges  exquisitely  tender.  To  this  hoiw  there  is  an 
incommensurable  fragrance  about  those  walks  of  ours. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  ruin  came  to  it  all.  The  obstruction 
between  us  was  thrown  up  mountain-high,  and  the  fact  that 
Tim's  words  had  stung  me  into  zest  again  made  its  presence 
the  more  fiercely  intolerable. 

I  had  ceased  work  late  one  afternoon,  and,  as  Rhoda  was  out 
paying  some  or  other  call,  I  had  gone  for  an  hour's  walk  at  top 
speed.  It  was  only  so  I  could  escape  the  revolutions  of  my 
thought,  and  I  always  adopted  it  when  I  wished  to  approach 
what  I  had  to  do  from  a  newer  point  of  view. 

When  I  returned  I  found  a  parcel  had  arrived  for  Rhoda.  As 
it  bore  the  name  of  her  publisher  I  jessed  its  contents.  I 
did  not  know  the  book  was  to  be  published  so  soon.  It  was 
a  tign  of  how  little  either  of  us  knew  of  the  other's  dearest 
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tillage.  With  a  presentiinent  of  evil  I  cut  the  parcel  open  and 
bore  off  a  copy  to  my  study. 

I  read  quickly  and  cursorily,  with  a  sickening  heart.  And 
when  Rhoda  opened  the  door  and  entered  I  had  well-nigh 
finished  it.  I  could  see  instantly  in  her  face  that  she  had  come 
to  verify  what  the  opened  parcel  suggested.  Her  eyes  had 
g<me  instantly  to  the  book  in  my  hand.  Her  voice  was 
nervous  and  agitated,  a  little  defiant,  too,  when  she  spoke. 

"  I'm  late,"  she  said. 

I  said  nothing,  but  drew  into  m5^f.  Her  sudden 
ai^earance  made  my  whole  soul  shrink  away. 

She  drew  off  her  gloves  with  quick,  nervous  actions.  Her 
manner  was  intensely  business-like  and  imsympathetic. 

"  We  shall  have  to  hurry,"  she  said. 

"  Hurry  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there  are  those  people  coming  to  dinner." 

"Oh,  confound  !  I  was  looking  forward  to  a  good  evening's 
work." 

"  There'll  not  be  much  time  for  you  to  dress,  Mrs.  Elthome  : 
you've  not  forgotten  the  dinner,"  said  a  level  voice  at  the  door. 
It  was  the  housekeeper. 

"  No,  I'm  coming  now.    Half  an  hour.  Jack." 

The  better  part  of  that  half  an  hour  was  spent  by  me 
standing  in  the  middle  of  that  room  gazing  at  a  book  lying 
on  my  chair  bound  in  mauve  and  with  the  figured  gilt  in- 
scription, "The  Crucifix."  The  dinner,  I  divined,  was  to 
celebrate  its  advent.  Many  thoughts  fought  in  me,  but 
distaste  at  the  coming  dinner  predominated.  Then  I 
suddenly  rememberwi  that  Rarcsay  had  been  one  of  the 
guests.  That  seemed  particularly  ironical,  but  it  eased  me 
somewhat. 
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THE  DINNER 

By  a  careful  secretion  of  superfluous  furniture  it  had  been 
made  possible  to  seat  ten  at  dinner  with  not  too  much  dis- 
comfort. The  Statham  WiUies,  Miss  Fortescue,  an  indefatigable 
writer  of  romances,  a  sleek  parson  and  his  wife,  by  name 
Sowerby-Smythe,  Gregory  Duncan,  an  under-secretarial 
person  and  hanger-on  of  Cabinets,  and  his  wife,  and  Ramsay 
comprised  our  guests.  If  Sir  Statham  Willie  be  caUed  a 
reader  of  my  books  and  so  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  then  he 
and  Ramsay  constituted  my  share  of  guests  at  the  solemn 
board.  The  rest  belonged  to  Rhoda.  I  had  pressed  feebly 
for  the  inclusion  of  Mrs.  Harrison,  the  gay  widow,  but 
I  had  been  told  that  she  would  indisputably  upset  the 
equilibrium  of  graceful  conversation.  Strangely  enough, 
that  had  been  the  very  reason  why  I  had  wished  her 
included. 

Miss  Fortescue  and  Rhoda  had  become  considerable  friends 
by  reason  of  the  former's  pronounced  admiration  of  "  The 
Gateway."  The  response  naturally  was  that  Rhoda  should 
become  an  admirer  of  certain  very  popular  romances  that  had 
been  well  infused  in  a  decoction  of  religious  sentimentalism. 
Rhoda's  response,  I  knew,  was  less  unreserved  than  Miss 
Fortescue  was  led  to  believe,  yet  what  one  may  call  the 
Fortescue  trail  had  very  obviously  run  over  "  The  Crucifix," 
for  all  that  Rhoda  was  a  daintier,  less  adjectival  and  emphatic, 
writer.  Rhoda  flitted  from  t'.vig  to  twig  in  geatler,  more 
aerial  fashion,  like  a  wren ;  Miss  Foriescue  went  shrieking 
through  the  brushwood  like  a  startled  blackbird.  The  sleek 
Sowerby-Smythe.  *h  a  voice  as  though  he  were  perpetually 
seeking  to  disguis-  e  fact  that  he  had  his  mouth  full,  had 
once  preached  a  sei .  m  on  a  novel  of  Miss  Fortescue 's  dealing 
with  the  sanctity  uf  something  or  other.  How  he  ever 
managed  to  get  through  a  sermon  without  sometme  throwing  a 
hymn-book  at  him  tlirough  sheer  exasperation  at  the  mono- 
tony of  his  voice,  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  fact  remains  on 
record.  Those  that  go  to  churches  in  fine  raiment  must  to 
schooled  to  a  wondrous  jMtience.  At  any  rate,  here  ^raa 
the  cause   of    Sowerby-Smythe's    inclusion,    and    also    of 
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Rhoda's  recent,  though  intermittent,  visits  northward  to  his 

church.  ,  ,  , 

Gregory  Duncan  was  a  wit  suppressed  by  a  memory  ot 
official  pretension.  To  see,  and  speak  with,  his  wife  was  to 
revere  and  esteem  her.  If  a  tragedy  be  the  baffling  of  worth 
by  the  imposition  of  a  worthless  convention,  then  both  she 
and  he  were  tragedies.  ,      .      „     r^ 

I  insisted,  contrary  to  all  plans,  on  bearing  Mrs.  Duncan  in 
to  dinner,  and  I  had  the  great  joy  of  seeing  Ramsay  deh^wed 
over  to  Miss  Fortescue.  I  rallied  him  on  the  fact  that  Ken- 
sington did  not  agree  with  him,  and  as  only  Rhoda  and  he 
saw  my  drift,  it  afforded  me  infinite  satisfaction  to  see  the 
topic  of  Kensington  salubrity  float  about  the  table  as  the 

opener  of  amenities.  ,     ,.  .       ,      j 

Sir  Statham,  even,  sang  it  to  Rhoda,  who  listened  and  was 
courteous  as  only  a  woman  can  be,  caught  in  social  meshes. 
Only  I  left  it  alone.  „     t^ 

"  What  shall  we  talk  about  ?  "  I  said  to  Mrs.  Duncan. 

"  Anything  you  wish,"  she  replied,  looking  up  simply  and 
engagingly  at  me.  Evidently  she  was  prime  for  no  conver- 
sational flights. 

"  It's  you  must  decree." 

"  My  husband  has  been  reading  your  book.' 

"  Ah  I    You  haven't !  " 

"  !;o,  I'm  ashamed  to  confess." 

"  Why  not  be  proud  to  confess  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  that's  very  like  mock  modesty." 

"  It's  part  of  the  convention." 

"  Are  you  very  conventional,  then  ?  " 

"  I  pledged  allegiance  to  your  lead." 

"  Was  I  conventional  ?  " 

"  You  started  to  talk  about  my  book."  .    .     ,  „ 

A  period  seemed  to  sound  at  that,  and  she  gave  it  its  full 
value  before  continuing.  ,, 

"  Are  you  interested  in  the  Infinmty  BiU  ? 

"  Politics  are  another  convention,  I  suggest." 

"  Oh  no,  no  1  They  are  the  working  out  of  ideals.  There 
was  manifest  sincenty  in  the  challenging  ring  of  hex  voice. 
Faces  of  spiritual  fragrance,  such  as  hers,  always  betoken 
sincerity  and  purity,  though  often  joined  with  a  pathetic 
iimpUcity. 
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"  You  infer  my  book  is  not  ?  " 

"  No,  of  course  not !  I  was  foolish  to  say  that."  She 
seemed  pained  at  the  suggestion. 

"  Indeed,  I  knew  it.  I  only  jested.  What  ideals  do  you 
think  politics  are  concerned  with  ?  " 

"  I  meant,  our  side," 

"  I  meant,  either  side." 

"Well,  Christian  civilisation,  and  its  working  out  in 
practice." 

"  Ah  !  I  fear  if  Christ  endured  modem  civilisation,  and 
its  cynic  conspirators,  the  politicians,  chiefly,  there  would  be 
some  more  business  done  with  a  whip  of  cords." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?    Oh  dear  !  " 

"Don't  you?  Compare  Him,  and  the  life  He  led,  the 
way  He  thought,  with  this  putrescent  thing  we  call  civilisa- 
tion !    Isn't  the  contrast  its  own  revelation  ?  " 

"  Do  you  read  Meredith  ?  " 

"  Dear  Meredith !  He  was  a  man.  You  mean,  I  suppose, 
the  first  condition  of  sanity  to  believe  that  our  civilisation  is 
founded  on  common  sense  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  couldn't  have  remembered  it,  you  know." 

"  But  remember  what  Meredith  reflected.  Nineteenth- 
century  negation.  Pseudo-science,  pseudo-philosophy :  and 
consequently  an  abject  acceptance  of  things  as  they  are  just 
because  they  are  a  bit  further  forward  in  time  than  thiags  of 
the  past.  Conceive  the  intellectual  cowardice  of  it — thotigh, 
heaven  knows,  Meredith  was  no  coward,  rather  the  reverse. 
No,  no ;  I  believe  in  diviner  origins  and  destinies.  I  believe 
that 

'  Our  towns  are  copied  fragments  from  our  breast ; 
And  all  man's  Babylons  strive  but  to  impart 
The  grandeur  of  his  Babylonian  heart.' 

And  when  we  copy  wrong,  through  commercial  avarice  or 
official  cowardice,  there  remains  only  to  smash  it  all  up  and 
begin  again,  for  the  bad  can  only  get  worse  on  the  law  of  its 
own  being." 
I'  Mr.  Elthome  I    But  who's  to  do  the  smashing  ?  " 
"  It's  certain  those  who  have  the  spoils  from  the  wrong  copy 
won't." 
"  It's  simply  terrible." 
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"  Fire  is  always  terrible,  but  it  purifies." 

Sitting  beside  me  I  coidd  see  her  three-quarter  face  as  she 
looked  across  the  table  with  wide,  wondering  eyes  fixed  on 
space.  I  was  afraid  of  the  look  in  them.  There  is  something 
that  can  be  terrible  about  the  Fra-Angelico  saint  once  the  fire 
lights  in  the  soul.    I  bent  the  conversation  back  again. 

"  We  must,  you  see,  stick  to  the  conventional,"  I  said. 

"Oh!  Why?" 

"  Otherwise  we  find  ourselves  in  middle  ocean,  with  a 
storm  brewing  over  our  heads !  And  it  is,  by  common  con- 
sent, boorish  and  unrefined  to  be  earnest  at  meals.  I  beg, 
most  devoutly,  your  pardon." 

"  Are  you  talking  politics  ?  "  Mrs.  Sowerby-Smythe  inter- 
posed from  the  right,  with  that  added  graciousness  in  her  anile 
that  parsons'  wives  are  expected  to  show  officials  and  their 
wives. 

All  the  evening,  both  when  the  ladies  had  withdrawn,  and 
when  we  were  in  the  drawing-room,  I  endeavoured  to  get  hold 
of  Ramsay,  but  I  was  unable  to  do  so.  I  would  have  taken 
him  off  to  my  study  could  I  have  done  so,  and  risked  the  im- 
plied social  neglect.  But  Sir  Statham  baulked  me  first,  and 
then  Duncan  laid  hold  on  me  for  a  talk  on  some  recent 
poems.  I  could  only  manage  to  whisper  to  him  to  be  in  no 
haste  to  go  when  the  guests  began  to  show  therr  curiously 
unanimous  desire  to  depart. 

Presently  all  were  gone  save  Miss  Fortescue.  Then  I 
took  occasion  to  say  : 

"  I'll  stroll  along  with  you  if  you're  going,  Ramsay." 

I  felt,  suddenly  and  irresistibly,  a  flame  of  opposition  from 
Rhoda  break  round  me  as  I  stood  up  to  put  my  suggestion 
into  effect.  I  v/as  even  daunted  by  it,  afraid  by  reason  of  it. 
Yet  I  held  to  my  resolve. 

It  was  a  cold  evening  in  late  spring,  the  earthy  smell  of 
which  was  in  the  air  even  among  the  houses  as  we  went. 
The  stars  shone  in  between  scurrying  clouds  driven  by  a  wind 
from  the  east.  The  pavements  were  still  damp  with  the 
shower  that  had  emptied  and  thinned  their  fleeting  wisps. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  Fortescue  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  She's  an  awkward  woman  to  have  on  your  own  side.  One 
would  infinitely  rather  have  her  for  foe.  She's  the  sort  that 
does  the  most  damage  to  the  side  she's  on." 
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We  walked  on  in  sUence,  breathing  the  freshened  air  with 
wide  nostrils.  How  the  hills  must  have  been  on  such  a  night  I 
I  was  thirsty  for  them. 

"  We  were  celebrating  something  to-night,  weren't  we  ?  " 
he  asked  in  his  quiet,  level  tone.  "  Mrs.  Elthome's  birthday, 
or  vour  wedding-day  ?  " 

"  No.  '  The  Crucifix.'  " 

Hs  drew  his  brow  down  in  thought.  Then  his  face  lightened 
with  recollection.    "  Oh ;  is  it  good  ?  " 

"  My  friend,  we  know  one  another  too  well  to  skat.,  civilly 
on  thin  ice." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  he  said. 

We  walked  on  again  in  silence. 

"  Namby-pamty,  slippy-sloppy,  erotico-rdigious  sentimen- 
talism.  Oh,  Ramsay,  I  can't  tell  you  how  this  has  hit  me. 
All  we  artists  have  our  petty  jealousies,  I  suppose,  but  heaven 
is  my  witness,  I  am  clean  in  this.  If  Rhoda  would  only  do  the 
clean,  upright,  spiritually  athletic  thing,  oh,  I'd  give  anything 
for  it,  I  would  indeed.  But  this  is  the  kind  of  wish-wash  that 
your  peevish  dowagers  dote  on,  and  silly  adolescent  girls, 
thwarted  of  the  outcome  of  their  sex,  gaping  on  some  curate's 
eyes.  The  kind  of  stuff  that  Sowerby-Smythe  will  yawp  his 
melancholy  syllables  over  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  then 
be  drawn  in  a  sumptuous  car  by  languid  women  to  a  decorous 
lunch,  while  men  are  starving,  and  women  too,  on  every 
hand,  and  having  the  god  in  them  whipped  out  by  squalor 
and  ignominy.  And  she's  better  than  that,  my  Rhoda  is, 
Ramsay,  old  man.  Oh,  such  mountains  higher  !  Only,  the 
shriek  of  popularity's  in  her  ear ;  absolutely,  absolutely ;  it's 
too  deep-grained  now  to  erase.  '  The  Crucifix  '  is  enough  to 
prove  that,  especially  if  it  sells.  Old  man,  I  never  wish  to 
spend  another  two  hours  such  as  I  had  this  afternoon  reading 
it.  And  from  so  clean,  and  so  brave,  a  spirit— so  plucky  and 
unflinching  a  fighter  !  " 

'^  Maybe  not  absolutely,  though  !  " 

"  Who  knoMvrs  ?  But  nothing  spoils  like  success,  especially 
if  it  be  the  success  of  a  wrong  thing." 

I'  I'm  afraid  that's  true  enough." 

''  Well,  I  must  go.    She's  waiting  now  to  talk  to  me  about 

Not  till  I  had  spoken  the  words  did  I  realise  the  knowledge 
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that  had  so  unortentatioualy  faUen  on  me.  As  I  stood  with 
hand  outstretched,  under  the  stars  that  shone  palely  behind 
a  hurrying  gauze  of  cloud,  in  a  night  of  dark  and  sUent  houses, 
I  could  see  Rhoda  sitting  before  the  fire,  gazing  on  it,  waiting 
for  me.  I  knew  her  thought,  I  realised  her  wish.  Like 
a  tumult  of  darkly  hurrying  figures  across  an  obscure 
landscape  a  surge  of  thoughts,  of  images  rather,  had 
fled  aotjss  my  mind,  leaving  this  one  picture  surely  on 
my  brain.    It  had  fled  after  me,   and  had   found,   and 

caught,  me.  ...      ,  ■  . 

"You  won't  forget."  said  Ramsay,  as  his  hand  came  mto 
mine.  "  more  things  are  lost  by  a  faUure  in  kindness  than  the 
woild  dreams  of,  as  a  poet  did  not  say." 

••  Yes,  I  see  that."         , 

"  Good  I " 

A  great  depression  of  spirits  was  on  me  as  I  walked  back 
throih  the  night.  And  yet.  curiously  mixed  with  it,  there 
was  Ml  exaltation  of  spirit.  It  was  as  though  that  portion 
of  me  that  strode  stea&ly  beneath  the  black  houMs  outhned 
against  the  indigo  sky,  back  to  the  interview  with  Rboda— 
as  though  that  were  depressed,  whUe  somewhere  else  a  portion 
of  mybeing  trod  on  rolling  hills,  sentient  and  vast  benwth 
a  solonn  night,  snuffing  the  rich,  sweet  smeU  of  my  mother 
Earth,  beaten  upon  by  the  winds  that  curled  over  htf ,  batlung 
m  the  undulating  waves  of  the  actual  rhythms  of  Bemg  that 
were  abroad  in  power.  . 

Suddenly  I  became  aware  of  someone  running  after  me  witn 
a  long,  eas^  movement.  I  turned  about,  and  presently  saw 
that  it  was  Ramsay  returning. 

"  F(»80tten  anjrthing  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No  Only  I  want  you  to  know  of  my  faith  in  you  Mid 
vour  w^k.  of  my  admiration  for  it.  It  struck  me  you  needed 
tiiat.  The  best  of  us  slip  without  a  song  of  cheer  by  our  side. 
You  have  done  splendidly  so  far  ;  don't  slip  now.  That  is 
the  obverse  to  what  I  said  about  kindness.    They  are  both, 

oh,  so  necessary."  ,  , .     ,  «  » 

"  God  help  me.  but  you're  a  good  fnend,  Ramsay. 
"  Well,  good-night  again  I  " 
"  I  say  I " 

He  turned  expectantly. 
••  You  run  well." 
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"  It's  easier  that  way,  and  splendid  exercise.    You  should 
run  home." 
"  Not  in  streets,  old  man.    Over  swelling  hills — oh  I  " 


XVI 


AFTER  THE  DINNER 

When  I  entered  the  drawing-room  Rhoda  was  sitting  much 
as  I  had  imagined  her,  but  she  was  reading.  A  rapid  glance 
bowed  me  that  she  was  reading  "The  Crucifix,  turning 
over  the  leaves  and  reading  here  and  there  in  that  first  handle 
of  a  new  book  that  is  one  of  the  joys  of  an  author's  life.  I 
divined  quickly  that  the  book  she  held  was  the  very  copy  I 
had  borne  away  to  my  study,  and  that  she  had  taken  it  thence. 
Her  first  words  proved  me  right. 

"  I  wish,  Jack,"  she  said,  "  you  would  not  open  my  parcels." 

Her  voice  was  modulated  to  a  smooth  asperity  that  told 
me  Imt  sentence  had  been  carefully  weighed. 

At  first  I  took  no  notice  of  b^r  words 

"  You  open  my  letters,  anyhow,  when  you  feel  so  disposed," 
I  then  said. 

"  Wdl,  then,  I'll  never  do  so  again,"  she  said,  dosing  the 
book,  and  throwing  it  beside  her  on  the  couch. 

I  lit  a  cigarette.  Pipes,  these  days,  had  been  ruled  out  of 
<ada  in  the  drawing-room,  as  unbec(»ning.  A  stinging  phrase 
had  been  <»  my  lips,  for  her  action  had  been  petulance  itself. 
But  I  changed  my  mind. 

"  I  drni't  see  that  it's  necessary  to  take  it  that  way.  We 
have  Mver  5ret  stood  mi  ceremony  with  each  other;  why 
should  we  now  ?  " 

She  was  silent  for  scnne  time  at  this.    She  was  evidmtly 
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thinking  fiercdy.  and  I  so  weU  caught  the  devdopment  of 
ho- thought  that  her  next  words  hit  me  shrewdly .  ^^ 

••  WluTt  was  it  you  wanted  to  talk  to  Ramsay  about  ? 

"  I  did  not  go  to  talk  with  him.     I  wished  to  be  with 

htm  " 

"'That  seems  rather  an  easy  way  of  eva^  my  question/' 
Her  words,  and  the  asperity  with  which  they  were  delivered 
nettl«ime  considerablyfand  I  had  again  to  curb  the  irritable 
fiendTtStt  began  to  run  on  my  blood.  The  distinction  I  tad 
S  w^  a^one,  as  wdl  she  knew,  d^ite  the  fact  that  it 
offered  her  a  manifest  opportunity  to  display  an  efiective 

^^'  I  can  only  repeat  wha*  I  said.  Rhoda.    It  v«y  accuratdy 
defined  my  fediS^.    Besides,"  I  threw  out  after  a  whil. 
^Si?4  to  bTpushed  to  a  continual  defence,     you  had 
the  great  Fortescue  with  ycu.'  ,  .. 

She  flushed  quickly  as  she  replied  in  anger  .      You  always 

^"^^  ExciSe'  me."  I  broke  in.  "  I  never  jeer  at  her  I  hate  her 
work  aiSl  al^  happen  to  dislike  her  person.  But  you  like 
her  and  I'm  not  grumbling.  I  went  out  with  my  fnend.  while 
you  rSiabed  wHh  your?  whom  I  dislike.    It  seems  to  me 

"^r^^ds  we  are!  It  was  quite  clear  in  my  mind 
t  JX  Sue  between  us  (though  I  scarcdy  knew  what  that 
^ue  was)  would  have  to  be  ^ught  yet  h«..  I  w^^king 
to  ride  it  off  and  render  it  impp^ible.  I  ^n'/"*^???' *° 
SiaKine  that  I  had  done  so  with  fair  succew.  but  I  did  not 
K  for  the  fact  that  women  are  not  harassed  by  the  cowardice 
fteraSicts  men.    Rhoda  swept  aU  impedmients  aside  and 

^'"  C?nTO  wd"ou  went  to  talk  with  Ramsay  beca^ 
youLSSenreaSngmybook."   fe  had  rise,  ^hes^^e. 

Ld  stood  facing  me  as  I  ^J>^?^^i!^^l^^\'^l^Srm 
The  firdight  on  her  face  made  her  J«an  tknner.  I  ^jg^*^ 
appearance  that  was  emphasised  by  ^hencWy  brocaded  and 
exceedinelv  expensive  gown  she  wore.  Yet  m  many  ways  sne 
Sm^  even  younger  than  on  that  first  day  of  our  meeting. 
X  I  haS  LtSed  her  furtivdy  -  G brgio's  resta.^^^^ 
while  she  pretended  she  was  not  aware  of  it.  In  fart,  she  was 
younger.    Each  sex  keeps  the  other  young. 
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Intent  on  her  person  as  she  stood  before  me,  1  had  uot  paid 
dose  heed  to  what  she  had  be«n  saying.  I  pulled  on  my 
attention  and  heard  her  again. 

"  You  may  even  not  have  menticmed  it." 

"  Mentioned  what  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  My  book.    What  else  am  I  talking  about  ?  " 

"  WeU.  go  on  !  " 

"  But  it  was  there  all  the  time.  You  are  never  openly 
dislo3^ — that  I  will  admit — but  in  fact  you  are,  and  it  comes 
to  the  same  thing.  And  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  A  petty, 
sttqiid  jealousy  because  I  have  written  a  successful  book  and 
you  have  not.    That's  all." 

I  knew  she  did  not  think  her  words  true,  her  very  tone  of 
excess  im|died  so  much,  but  I  was  so  fiercely  cut  by  them  that 
my  whde  mind  towered  up  in  anger  of  resentment. 

"  If  you  ever  spoke  a  deliberate  falsehood  in  your  life  you 
spoke  one  then,  .it  the  best  it's  a  falsehood,  and  at  the  worst 
it's  a  much  shorter,  directer,  and  less  pleasant  word,  for  if  I 
have  a  jealousy  (as  heaven  knows  I  may  have)  it's  a  jealousy 
for  my  art,  which  I  consider  a  kind  of  priestly  thing  in  the 
highest  sense,  and  not  truly  for  myself,  who  am  the  agent  for 
it.  You  know  that,  and  you  shared  in  my  feehngs  once.  And 
now  you  fling  this  jibe  at  me  !  I  have  no  words  to  say  hov 
utterly  you  are  false  to  the  best  in  us  both." 

Sl»  seemed  shamed  by  my  outbreak,  but  women,  even 
less  than  men,  do  not  easily  relinquish  an  assumed  position. 

"  My  dear  boy,  you  write  for  a  mutual  back-scratching 
society,"  she  said. 

It  was  a  petty  stab  at  the  be^' ,  I  know  :  it  showed  her, 
moreover,  in  her  recently  acquired  social  facilities.  Yet  by 
that  very  fact  it  wounded  me  most,  for  it  most  decisively 
emphasised  our  remoteness  from  one  another.  I  turned  away 
from  her,  for  I  was  acutely  distressed. 

"  What  an  epilogue  to  our  fight  together  !  You  jibe  at  my 
comparative  failure  ! — or  deeper  failure,  for  that  matter,  for  I 
don't  doubt  that  the  back-scratching,  as  you  elegantly  put  it, 
such  as  it  is,  will  in  due  course  fall  out  of  favour." 

"  Why  do  you  scoff  at  popularity  ?  " 

"  I  don't  scoff  at  popularity  Iwant  it.  How  I  want  it  f 
I  want '  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread,'  in  that  fine  phrase 
of  Wordsworth's.    But  I  do  not  want  sloppy  religiosity  lapped 
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up  by  the  herd,  depraving  thein  so  that  they  cannot  know,  and 
do  not  want,  the  deeper,  more  wholesome,  thing.' 

I  halted,  for  Rhoda  had  winced.  I  shrank  from  wounding 
her.  for,  heaven  knows,  to  see  her  suffer,  even  at  some  slight 
practical  joke  of  mine,  filled  me  with  tenderness.  So  I  endeav- 
oured to  turn  the  immediate  application  away. 

"  Take  the  Fortescue's  last  book  !    I  can't  believe  you  hke 

it." 

"  It  stands  for  the  things  you  say  you  stand  for,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  but  how  differently.  C.  put  me  out  of  it !  Take  it 
in  some  other  field.  Because  Beethoven  is  filled  as  full  as 
could  be  with  tunefulness  and  mightiest  harmony,  would  you 
therefore  say  that  the  latest  sentimental  serenade  for  the  sub- 
urban elect  stands  with  him  against  the  hosts  of  arbitrary 
inteUectual  symbolism  and  cacophony?  Or  because  the 
very  latest  melodrama  works  on  the  onotions  even  as  King 
Lear '  does,  that  therefore  they  stand  together  against  actualism 
and  intellectualism  ?    Oh,  my  Lord,  what  a  philosophy !  " 

"  I  don't  think  you  are  at  all  fair." 

"  Why,"  I  turned  on  her,  "  the  minds  of  men  being  for  ever 
slothful— and  that's  the  stupendous  factor  always  neglected 
in  idealistic  calculations— the  cheap  must  frustrate  the  great 
from  its  kingdom,  far  more  than  the  adversary  may." 

While  I  had  been  speaking  she  had  been  walking  up  and  down 
the  room  with  an  easy  panther-Hke  movement  that  had  dimly 
surpnsed  me,  for  her  usual  gait  was  eager  and  alert.  It  was 
the  effect  of  queenly  gowns,  I  suppose.  It  at  any  rate  made 
oiu  conflict  less  of  a  bicker  than  it  otherwise  might  have  been ; 
it  was  driven  beneath  a  more  decorous  appearance.  She 
spoke  to  the  same  note.  t,u  >  ^    xt 

"  Would  you  say  my  book  was  the  same  as  Ella  s  ?  No 
difference  between  them  ?  " 

"  In  style  all  the  difference  on  the  earth.  If  you  wiU  allow 
me  to  say  so,  there  are  pages  in  this  book  where  the  delicacy 
of  your  style  makes  one  blind  aUnost  to  the  sentimental  medium 
m  which  it  works."  She  halted  and  flushed  with  pleasure 
I  spoke.     "  But  it  will  sell  worse  in  consequence.    But 
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the  medium,  the  material,  Rhoda !     I  don't   wish  to  paui 
you.  hut  I  am  bound  to  say  it  will  rot  tlie  fibres  of  great 
NpirituaJ  being  at  the  core, 
deprave  in  the  woret  amae." 


It  will  not  ennoble;  it  will 
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"  Writing  for  a  purpose  isn't  Art." 

"  Nonsense  !  All  great  artists  work  for  a  purpose  ;  they 
are  all,  in  the  highest  sense,  teachers  ;  it  is  only  the  idlo^  who 
annul  the  high  purpose.  Besides,"  I  added,  "  you  are  now 
contradicting  yourself  of  five  minutes  ago." 

She  was  faced  by  her  contradiction  and  had  no  exit.  As 
the  moments  passed  and  she  had  no  reply  I  could  see  she 
was  determining  to  cut  her  way  through  the  mesh.  She 
did  so. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  said  impatiently,  throwing  off  the  gauze  tissue 
she  had  draped  abcwit  her  shoulders,  "  all  this  place  is  built 
on  it,  and  you  are  very  well  content  to  live  in  it." 

It  was  a  blow  deadly  in  its  accuracy.  Moreover,  this  was 
the  second  occasion  of  the  selfsame  stroke.  As  I  stood  there 
everything  seemed  to  take  new  values  before  my  eyes.  She 
had  seated  herself  on  the  sofa  again  and  was  once  more  finger- 
ing the  book.  Her  attitude  conveyed  to  me  a  sense  of  apology 
due  to  me  for  her  stroke,  but  she  was  infinitely  too  proud  to 
bend  to  it,  while  I  would  not  anticipate  it.  We  must  have 
remained  so,  in  strained  silence,  for  the  better  portion  of  an 
hour,  for  the  clock  struck  half-past  <me  before  she  spoke 
again. 

"  Are  you  coming  to  bed  ?"  she  said  then,  and  there  seemed, 
to  my  ear,  something  in  her  voice  bidding  me  take  her  words 
as  a  proffered  overture. 

But  I  said  nothing.  To  be  frank  I  dared  not  trust  my  tongue 
to  speech. 

"  Well,  you  need  not  take  it  too  seriously,"  she  said 
again. 

Still  I  said  nothing.  My  nails,  behind  my  back,  were  dug 
into  my  palms  in  the  effort  to  restrain  a  very  sailing  tempest 
of  tears.     My  emotions  were  strained  past  bearing, 

"  Oh,  well,"  she  said,  and  trod  out,  with  her  head  high, 
and  her  mood  i?nrepentant. 

I  seemed  to  be  numbed.  Presently  I  went  over  to  the 
window,  and,  drawing  aside  the  curtain,  looked  out  on  to  the 
night.  The  gauzy  i  louds  and  stars  were  still  as  though  dark 
Ijeings  in  the  spaces  of  the  heavens  were  catching  bright  jewels 
in  pale  phosphorescent  nets,  flinging  them  away  and  catching 
them  again.  The  winds  were  still  singing  in  the  tops  of  the 
tree*  as  they  bsnt  them  siiddenly  over  in  §sc€  gusts.    Over 
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across  the  road  a  street  lamp  was  reflected  in  the  wet  cape  of 
a  constable  asleep  against  a  post. 

In  the  room  itself  I  noticed  the  fire  low  in  the  grate,  and 
1  heard  the  slow  creak  of  its  outer  embers.  I  noticed  the  chairs, 
too,  arranged  comically  in  couples  round  the  room,  as  though 
invisible  spirits  sat  and  held  colloquies  in  them.  1  noticed 
everything  acutely,  even  the  curiously  just  assortment  of 
colours  in  the  flowers  that  decked  the  room,  betraying  Rhoda's 
sense  of  combination  and  balance.  But  I  did  not  reflect :  the 
busy  fret-workings  of  thought  were  dead  in  me.  I  was  so 
numbed— disastrously,  unaccovmtably  numbed — that  I  seemed 
only  to  live  in  my  perceptions,  which  were  abnormally  acute. 
They  were  even  highly  metaphorical  and  pictorial :  fantastical 
even,  for  as  I  turned  to  the  room  again  from  my  sight  into  the 
street  the  trees  were  swaying  to  and  fro  in  my  mind  like  many- 
fingered  witches  bending  in  strange  incantations. 

Then,  as  I  dowly  rose  out  of  my  trance,  as  a  great  bird  might 
slowly  rise  from  the  waters  of  an  enchanted  lake,  I  realised 
that  the  hour  was  well  after  three.  So  I  took  a  couple  of 
great-coats  into  my  study,  locked  the  door,  and  slept 
heavily  in  my  chair,  without  a  thought  or  dream  till  late  the 
next  day. 
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I   MEET  AN  OLD   FRIEND 

Marital  troubles  do  not  often  greatly  divert  the  habitual 
domestic  economy.  One  meets  at  meals,  if  not  otherwise  ; 
the  customary  amenities  of  conversation  are  exchanged,  if 
not  spontaneously,  at  least  before  onlookers  ;  and  so,  generally, 
with  no  manifest  overture  or  admission  of  apology  due  from 
either  side,  the  stream  of  a  warmer  feeling  begins  to  trickle 
through  and  to  swell  apace,  till  it  would  seem  as  though  al! 
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memory,  instinctive  or  reflective,  had  passed  to  a  sometime 
beating  of  the  drum. 

Tragedies,  however,  are  things  of  the  spirit,  not  of  the  habit 
of  life.  After  a  few  days  (chiefly  induced  by  the  continual 
presence  of  our  housekeeper)  scarcely  anyone  would  have 
surmised  that  there  was  anj^hing  amiss  between  Rhoda  and 
myself ;  nevertheless  the  fact  remained  that  my  whole  life 
was  at  a  standstill.  I  had,  with  some  strange  forebodings, 
taken  up  my  work  again,  but  it  had  fallen  uselessly  from  my 
hands.  Not  lightly  turned  aside  from  a  task  I  set  myself,  I 
had  persisted  with  its  execution,  but  with  disastrous  results. 
I  turn  down  "  The  Robes  of  Wisdom  "  now,  and  I  can  dis- 
cover at  once  certain  passages  in  it,  too  firmly  embedded  in 
its  execution  to  be  altered  or  excised,  that  display  quite 
clearly  the  stubborn  prosecution  of  what  I  wished  to  do  rather 
than  the  full-hearted  expression  of  my  vision,  such  as  it  nuy 
be.  For  it  was  as  though  a  spirit  flowed  into  my  study,  as  I 
sat  at  work,  and  firmly  took  my  pen  out  of  my  hand.  An 
atmosphere  possessed  the  place  that  was  hostile  to  my  vision, 
to  which  my  vision  in  turn  was  hostile.  The  fact  that  I  was 
convicted  in  my  own  mind  of  being  insincere  and  a  fraud, 
was  weighty  enough,  but  this  atmosphere  seemed  a 
deeper,  altc^ether  more  penetrating,  thing.  It  was  a  thing 
I  could  not  gainsay  and  be  the  man  I  was,  ot  wished 
to  be. 

Moreover,  as  I  sat  at  my  desk  then,  the  recognition  of  other 
things  came  on  me.  With  my  page  of  MS.  before  me,  and  the 
pen  lying  idly  beside  it,  my  mind  became  preoccupied  with 
strange  images  that  floated  before  it.  For  some  days  I  was 
too  preoccupied  with  them  definitely  to  take  knowledge  of 
them.  It  was  as  though  I  lived  with  them  in  some  other  world 
than  this,  knowing  them  too  intimately  to  be  doubtful  of  them, 
but  without  bringing  them  clearly  before  the  rect^nition  of 
the  Self  that  had  its  major  residence  in  this  worid  of  sense  and 
sight.  Then  I  awoke  out  of  my  lethargy,  and  the  images 
took  more  or  less  definite  proportions.  Hills,  I  saw,  and 
great  mountains,  either  clear-shining  beneath  a  radiant  moon, 
or  bathed  in  mists  that  floated  over  them  like  a  congregation 
of  spirits.  I  caimot  define  my  visions ;  there  are  those,  no 
doubt,  who  will  understand  them  :   but  it  seemed  as  though 


I  were  both  watching  these 
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beneath  me  like  great  brown  and  blue  waves  that  surged 
toward  a  predestined  shore),  and  footing  on  them  in  a  strange 

exultation  and  joy.  .   u*- 

No  doubt  a  jmrt  of  me  had  been  loosed,  and  Wcii  inhabiting 
such  scenes  as  its  proper  place.  But  I  seemed  to  know  as 
clearly  as  could  be  that  (apart  altogether  irom  the  hostile 
spirit  of  Rhoda  invading  my  room— or  possibly  induced  by  it) 
"The  Robes  of  Wisdom  "  could  not  be  written  untU  I  had 
explored  in  physical  presence  such  places  as  in  spirit  I  beheld. 
There  was  a  proper  part  of  vision  I  wanted,  and  it  flouted  me 
amMig  the  abodes  of  men.;  ,   .  u 

So  I  strode  the  streets  discontentedly,  or  tried  to  read  stub- 
bom  books  that  only  annoyed  me.  Rhoda.  I  felt,  watched  me 
curiously.  At  first  she  seemed  as  though  she  held  out  a  hand 
over  the  gulf  that  had  yawned  between  us.  But  I  was  dnven 
by  a  destiny  and  could  heed  nothing.  Then  she  turned  about 
and  went  her  own  way  again.  u    u.,a 

I  avoided  everybody,  even  Ranisay  and  Tim,  who  had 
nowadays  sealed  a  great  friendship.  Everything  distasted 
on  my  tongue.  And  the  case  was  not  improved  when  one 
day  along  Chancery  Lane  I  suddenly  saw  a  face  that  brought 
memory  crying  up  within  me.  It  was  a  broad,  clean-shaven, 
sunburnt  face,  with  a  slight  fringe  of  very  fair  hau:  along  the 
cheek-bones,  with  two  blue  eyes  that  could  have  shone,  had 
once  shone,  with  merriment,  but  were  now  dull  and  dis- 
contented. The  figure  was  of  a  taU.  broadly-built  man,  m 
a  daring  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  bowler  hat  set  rakishly  on  his 

forehead.  ,         .  .     tt  iv         »  j 

I  followed  the  man  up  Chancery  Lane  into  Holbom,  and 
had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  him  in  sight  among  the  throng  of 
people.  He  was  a  prominent  figure,  and  there  was  some- 
thing of  satiety  and  scorn  as  he  walked  among  the  smaller 
men  than  he.  I  had  no  wish  to  speak  with  him,  but  only 
foUowed  him  whimsically.  I  felt  like  a  looker-on  at  the  pageant 
of  Ufe  as  I  followed  him.  and  had  no  wish  to  break  this  eflect 
by  sptidung  with  him. 

Then  he  turned  away  to  the  right  up  towards  a  quiet  square 
surrounded  by  what  looked  like  lawyers'  offices.  Autornatic- 
ally  I  followed  hmi.  It  seemed  very  oud  to  me  that  I  ahua.d 
be  able  to  foUow  him  sc.  like  a  wraith  of  the  past.    I  must 
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even,  I  suppose,  have  imagined  myself  as  invisible,  for  when 
he  looked  round  once  or  twice  I  paid  no  heed. 

At  last  he  faced  about  with  an  insolent  and  challenging 
expression.  Possibly  he  would  have  said  something  but 
tbat  I  held  steadily  forward  towards  him.  I  was  still  half 
fancying  myself  as  a  looker-on  from  an  invisible  post  of 
vantage,  when  I  heard  my  voice  sa5dng  : 

"  Isn't  your  name  Cartwright  ?  "  I  had  spoken  as  though 
it  had  been  an  inexpressibly  humorous  thing  that  the  fact 
should  be  so. 

"  It  is,"  said  he,  his  challenge  changing  to  expectancy. 

"  That's  an  odd  thing,"  I  said. 

He  drew  himself  up  again. 

"  My  name's  Elthome." 

••  Elthome ! " 

"  Jacob  Elthome." 

"  Hell !  "  he  burst  out,  after  a  moment  of  preparatory 
astonishment.  "Jack  Elthome!  Oh.  my  God!  Let's  go 
and  have  a  drink  !  " 

I  knew  well  his  type.  He  had  become  one  of  those  English- 
men whose  conception  of  manliness  was  of  the  beefy,  beery 
and  expletive  order  that  being  the  main  average  of  their 
lives,  with  golf,  boxing  and  bawdy  tales  for  decoration. 

As  we  diank  each  other's  healths  in  honour  of  our  merry 
meeting,  he  asked : 

"  And  what  the  devil  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  Oh,  writing  I  "  I  was  still  inexpressibly  amused  at  the 
encounter. 

"Writing!  What  the  heU  kind  of  writing?  Not 
books!" 

"  That's  it :  books.    And  in  papers,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  my  God  1    But  you  always  were  an  odd  devil." 

;;  Was  I  ? " 

"  Oh  yes.  you  were.  You  were  a  bossy  kind  of  a  chap,  with 
all  kinds  of  fantastic  notions.  You  used  to  damned  well  own 
that  top  room  in  your  infernal  way.  I  never  (  mh\  stand 
writing  myself,  you  know.    Nor  reading,  nt  ither.     Unless  it's 

a  book  by now  and  again."    He  mentioned  a  r^cy  writer 

whose  name  lined  the  street -posters.  "  The  Buff-feliow'i 
more  in  my  line." 

"  And  what  have  yuu  b^n  doing  1  " 
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"  Hell  only  knows.  Every  damned  mother's-son  of  a  job. 
And  messed  everything  up."  ^ 

"  But  you  are  surely  doing  something  now.  I  surveyed 
his  weU-conditioned  figure.  At  school  he  had  been  great  of 
bone  and  well-proportioned,  I  remembered,  but  this  now  had 
run  to  heaviness,  the  heaviness  of  a  decaying  athleticism. 

"  God,  yes,"  he  said  carelessly,  even  shiftily.  "  I'm  sur- 
veying this  damned  England ;  building,  you  know,  and  that 
kind  of  thing ;  getting  fool-builders  to  build  and  fool-buyers 
to  buy.  A  man  must  live  somehow,  damn  it  all.  I  don  t 
know  what  the  devil  some  of  us  would  do  if  there  weren  t 
fools  about.    Have  another  drink  ?  " 

"  It  should  be  my  shout  this  time." 

*'  Very  weU.    I'll  repeat." 

He  did  repeat,  and  he  repeated  a  good  many  tunes  before 
we  finally  parted.  I  will  say  for  him  that  the  day  was  hot 
enough.  But  his  manner  was  that  of  one  to  whom  his  whiskey 
was  a  habit  much  the  same  as  blowing  his  nose  might  be. 

"  Are  you  married  ?  "  I  asked.  I  stUl  felt  my  whunsical 
oddity,  and  asked  the  question  purely  out  of  mischief. 

"  Damn  my  aunt,  that's  good :  when  I  can  get  the  same 

pleasures  without  any  of  the  bother!    Not  muchl    You 

aren't  ?  " 

"Oh  yes."  ,.  .    ^    .  t 

"  Sorry  I  spoke  then.    Each  to  his  own  kind  of  pleasure,  l 

suppose." 

Sfy  dream-world  (if  so  it  may  be  caUed)  passed  away  at  this, 
and  I  saw  him  in  the  full  light  of  day— with  something  of 
revulsion,  and  a  profounder  feeling  of  tragedy,  for  i  had  often 
thought  of  my  old  chum  Cartwright.    T  chai.  ta  the  subject. 

"  Have  you  ever  sam  anything  of  r  ansomp  ?  "  I  asked, 
thinking  of  the  other  rmmber  ot  thi  tno  ot  chums  that  had 
once  existed,  with  mysdf  as  the     maerting  link 

"  Good  God,  yes !  We  spent  one  or  two  ot  our  holidays 
together.  But  he  was  a  squeamish  sort  of  devU,  ind  -ouldii  t 
get  on  with  a  mtn  Ilk-  me,  I  suppose,  ti^  is  ti«  manager 
of  some  ei^mewing  ^mks  in  Kent,  and  is  doinp  damned  well, 
I  believe.     H»  p)t  m^irried  too." 

"And  old  Wi.mer?  "  ,.        - 

"  Oh,  he's  some  damned  «'' an,  or  camn,  or  someuung  "■ 
that  kind  in  ih»   gooch-goody  line.    He  always  was  a  par 
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sonical  kind  of  devfl.  He  wrote  to  me  a  lot  once,  hoping  to 
convert  me,  I  suppose."  And  as  he  snorted  in  contempt  I 
could  not  help  recalling  that  he  had  once  been  Warner's  great 
favourite  at  school. 

My  mood  of  whimsey  had  now  effectually  passed ;  I  could 
no  more  regard  him  as  from  another  world ;  and  so  I  found  it 
bard  to  continue  speaking  with  him.  I  declared  my  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  on  my  way;  whereupon  he  declar«i  his 
intention  of  coming  along  with  me. 

We  did  not  stir  reminiscences  again.  We  held  firmly  to  the 
ordinary  topical  course  of  conversation.  We  threaded  our 
way  through  the  network  of  streets  in  the  direction  of  Charing 
Cross,  where  he  at  last  complained  of  the  heat  of  the  day  and 
suggested  another  drink.  I  professed  haste,  and  as  we  parted 
he  turned  in  to  satisfy  his  thirst. 

I  said  nothing  to  Rhoda  of  our  meeting.  It  was  typical 
of  my  mood  at  that  time  that  I  had  begun  a  strangely  isolated 
hfe  within  my  mind,  where  the  very  isolation  was  the  chief 
source  of  pleasure.  I  sat  that  evening  smoking  in  my  study, 
passing  in  review  my  schooldays.  Frank,  Cartwright  and 
Ransome  were  the  chief  figures  in  the  procession.  Otoe  I  had 
never  seen  since  his  impulsive  farewell  of  me;  nor  did  I  wish 
to  see  him,  for  my  inconceivable  distance  from  the  other  two 
afflicted  me ;  Cartwright  was  as  far  removed  as  a  man  could 
be ;  and  my  own  brother,  in  his  splendid  house  at  Brighton, 
and  his  distant  patronage  of  the  things  I  cared  for,  was  in  no 
better  case. 

Later  on,  Ramsay  came  in  for  a  smoke,  and  from  him  I 
learnt  that  Rhoda  had  gone  out.  But  I  said  nothing  to  him. 
I  felt  as  though  I  could  let  no  skiffs  from  the  mainland  push 
off  for  the  island  in  which  I  passed  my  mental  life. 
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I  AWAKE 

This  state  of  affairs  could  not  long  continue.  It  continues, 
to  be  sure,  in  an  amazing  mass  of  the  married  liv  es  of  England : 
the  husband  going  his  one  way,  and  the  wife  her  other,  neither 
of  their  orbits  touching  the  other  save  at  the  solemn  ritual 
of  meals.  But  it  could  not  continue.  Each  of  us  had  our 
ideals  that  it  affronted. 

I  am  not  going  to  follow  out  the  perplexed  mental  laby- 
rinth by  which  we  arrived  at  the  solution  of  our  tragic-comedy. 
Outside  my  own  introspective  curiosity  it  can  have  little 
interest.  My  island-life  continued  without  intermission  for 
some  months ;  indeed,  it  has,  since  that  time,  become  more  or 
less  a  fixed  constitution  of  my  mind.  But  I  began  to  be  afraid 
of  it  in  time,  because  I  saw  the  effect  it  was  having  on 
Rhoda. 

It  is  impossible  in  life  to  serve  only  one  loyalty,  whether 
I  would  or  not  my  major  loyalty  had  to  be  my  Art,  for  it  was 
to  me  not  an  execution  only,  but  an  explanation  of  the  whole 
purpose  of  life,  mine  and  others,  in  its  implicit  philosophy. 
Disloyalty  to  it  would  have  made  me  no  more  than  a  foam  of 
the  wave  flung  up  on  the  sand.  But  part  of  that  inspiration 
(to  put  it  at  its  humblest)  was  founded  in  love  and  the  disci- 

Fline  of  strife,  in  both  of  which  Rhoda  and  I  had  been  married, 
considered,  once  or  twice,  the  idea  of  parting  from  her,  of 
going  my  own  way  and  relinquishing  her  to  hers,  but  it  was, 
even  in  my  thought,  like  the  pain  of  tearing  limb  from  limb. 
It  was  not  to  be  endured  even  in  the  fancy. 

These  were,  in  the  old  figure,  the  horns  of  my  dilemma.  In 
philosophical  phrase,  the  antinomy  was  constitutional.  Any 
resolution,  to  me  then,  seemed  annihilation. 

I  b^n  to  evade  the  real  weight  of  the  issue  by  pretending 
to  myself  that  my  indifference  was  only  sulkiness,  and  by 
forcing  myself  to  seek  Rhoda  out  and  live  my  life  with  her. 
During  the  late  svunmer  of  that  year,  and  all  the  succeeding 
winter,  we  lived  a  social  life  together,  and  even  renewed  much 
of  our  affectionate  interchange.  But  it  was  an  empty  show, 
for  "  The  Robes  of  Wisdom  "  continued  untouched,  and  that 
fact  lay  like  lead  on  my  spirit.    She  knew  it  as  weli  as  I. 
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I  had  so  far  lost  touch  with  her  that  I  found  it  hard  to  follow 

he  tlTfithi;*"?'  i  'f '  ™"^'  ^^^  ^*  moments  when 
tne  warmth  either  of  affection  or  opposition  brought  our 
spints  together,  and  so  I  could  not  say  iW  she  tho3  aboS 

to  m.'Th.?'*H""'^*''^^'l°'^'.""^°»  °^  «^^-     But  it  was  pits 
to  me  that  she  as  much  as  I  had  her  island-life,  at  lea^  so 

that        "^^^  ^°n<^en^ed.    And  I  was  full  of  fear^  because  of 
It  was  a  figure  of  our  life  now  that  when,  in  the  sorinff  her 

the  fact     We  skirted  it  decorously.    There  was  no  dinner  in 
cdebration    nor  did  I  see  a  copy  of  the  book,  save  in  bS)i 
sellers'  windows.    We  neither  of  us  went  into  the  ot W's 

t\r^^^  *^f '  wl*^^  'y^^^  °^  '^'  hidden  warfare 
crifiSTf,  ""a  ^-  ^K^^^^  provocation,  and  was  as  dis- 
aTri^f.rr'^  T'""'  ^'  ^^^"^P^«'  ^«  ^''^  o«<^e  been  out  to 
wfreTtand^T^^^^""'  ^'"'""1  Exhibition,  and  as  it  was  late 
were  standing  at  the  comer  of  Piccadilly  deciding  where  we 
should  dme  It  was  too  late  to  go  homef  and  as  we  were  n^? 
Slli^^l^'  slang)  dressed,  our  choice  was  reTtric'S  J 
t^frfJV:  1  *^'  ^^^"^  ^  ^^^  •"  the  habit  of  frequenting 
aferH  .H  "^w^  P^^«  ^h^t  I  feared.  I.  for  myself,  could  not 
afford  the  object  of  her  choice,  and  so  our  contention  reaUy 

tt^bitV/^^^lnLr  """*  °'  °"^  ^°"^^"^'°"^  ^^''^ 

^ir^s^d^^ 

TZZ  ?K  °'  ^'^^  ^"^^  '■'^PJ'^  *°  ^"^"'ries  of  his.  cS 
quent  y  the  conversation  between  Tim  and  myself  wm 
^t  as  awkward.    And  it  was  the  same  on  our  way 

Small  blame  to  him.  nothing  could  induce  Tim  to  enter  the 
■•  I'm  Sony  Mw.  Elthoiw  doewt  like  me.  let  me  say,  Jack. 
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Not  a 


But  she  needn't  wave  it  out  like  a  flag,  I  may  add. 

bit  of  it."  ,  T         ,j  u 

"  I  am  sorry,  Tim,"  I  said,  taking  his  arm.  It  would  have 
been  stupid  to  have  disguised  the  fact.  Besides,  what  nght 
had  Rhoda  to  treat  my  friends  so  ?  I  was  commonly  civil 
with  her  Fortescue  person.  Tim,  in  our  new  way  of  life,  was 
presumably  a  "  vulgar  person." 

"  You  aren't  publirbing  any  more  books,  let  me  say,  old 
man,"  Tim  added,  and  the  point  of  the  remark  was  so  obvious 
that  I  flushed.  It  was  a  strange  thing  to  find  Tim  coming  out 
in  attack.    Like  most  peaceable  persons  he  was  uncommonly 

direct  in  attack.  „  r     -^       j 

"  My  next  book  needs  a  lot  of  thinking  over,    I  said,  and 

it  was  true  for,  though  I  could  not  write  at  it,  my  thought  had 

struck  on  some  new  developments  in  it. 
"  Not  writing,"  he  continued  incisively. 
"There  isn't  much  need  for  it  in  the  present  state  of 

affairs  " 

"  YoU  are  drifting,  old  Jack.  I  may  say.  Old  Ramsay  and 
I  were  talking  about  it  the  other  day.    The  hit  has  gone  out  of 

you.    Oh  yes!    You  don't  stir  things  up  now  and " 

He  halted,  for  my  distress  must  have  been  obvious. 

"  Oh  Tim,"  I  said  out,  "  what  in  the  name  of  heaven  am  I 
to  do  ?'  This  life  is  killing  me.  It's  a  contradiction  of  all 
that  I  stand  for.  My  life's  based  on  it ;  in  fact,  it  is  partly 
based  on  two  things  that  drift  naturally  apart,  and  how  on 
earth  can  I  resolve  it  ? "  , ,       .       ,       t 

"  You  can  write,  what's  say  ?  If  I  could  wnte— how  1 
would  live  then,  and  not  bother  about  the  outside.  You  can 
do  that,  eh  what  ?— what's  say  ?  "  ,,.,.. 

He  was  eager  to  help  me,  feverishly  eager,  but  he  could  not 
understand  my  difficulty.  How  could  he,  when  it  was  an 
enigma  to  myself  ?  And  when  we  parted  he  was,  dear  old 
fellow,  neariy  in  tears  at  my  distress,  and  as  much  puzzled  at 
the  cause  of  it.    His  handshake  was  a  thing  to  remember. 

I  determined  to  attack  Rhoda  fiercely  about  her  attitude  to 
Tim ;  and  doubtless  she  had  come  to  the  same  resolve  about 
my  insistence  on  Tim's  companionship ;  for  between  the  two 
resolves,  while  each  waited  for  the  other,  it  fell  to  the  ground 
between  us.  and  was  not  mentioned. 

But  I  was  resolved  to  wake  from  my  lethargy,  to  continue 
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my  book,  and  if  need  be.  to  assail  the  enemy  first  bv  a 
powerful  attack  so  as  to  justify  my  position  a,S\old  it  to 
before  the  enemy.  Tim  had  said  I  no  longer  stirred  thSS 
up.    It  was  a  penetrating  remark.    I  resolved  to  sS  twSg 
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f  J  ^^  ^^-  ^°^f  ****"  *  ""^e  feverishly  I  went  round  the 
foUowmg  day  m  the  attempt  to  procure  reViewing  to  procure 
books  of  such  a  kind  as  would  ^able  me  to  st^ke  mv  swwd 
m  the  proper  place.    It :.  not  my  conception  crfreSghS 

mood,  yet  there  it  was.  And  what  should  destiny  DutLto 
my  hands  but  EUa  Fortescue's  latest  sentimentZomL^e^ 

desti^  It^S«"f  T°  ^f  *^'  ^^'^5'  °^  ^*  °"  *h«  shoulders  of 
aestiny.    It  was  I  who  accepted  the  book  whoever  and 

To^ST/h  T  t^'  P^^^^^  '''^''''  And  I  a^ce^S^tSe 
ff  T  ?i  *K  *  ^^'  ^^'^  *^''««  ^Pa'^te  reviews.    TwS  of  thm 

att'^nt^H^tn^'h^i^  "  uf  *•  ^  «*'^^'  ^or  I  have  alw^ 
attempted  to  hold  myself  free  from  the  churlish,  and  often 
for  from  dismterested.  practice  ot  writing  four  or  fiv^  anonv" 

?he 'th  31  r  !^'  °"!  ^^'-  ^"^^  ^  ^°^« »««"  habitu^yT 
fhe  third  I  kept  was  for  a  ournal  that  signed  its  reviews  • 
and  succinctly  and  gleefully,  over  my  prSp^  s^^7  i 

d^denf  ^W.'"  *^K  ^^""^  ''"^'  irreligious,  immoral,  an! 
iS?n;.ff^  ^"''^  *^"?*  ^*^«  *^«  "at^'-al  outcome  of 
s^oSir,  ^'*/'  «\  c°»T"P«ve  lack  of  forceful  spirituality 
snobbery  and  effete  religiosity.  ^  *iuamy, 

I  enjoyed  that  article  as  I  had  enjoyed  few  things  for  the 
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better  part  of  two  years.    But  before  I  despatched  it  I  felt 
in  honour  bound  to  show  it  to  Rhoda.  .  x  ,,.    j    » 

"  I  thought  yoa  had  better  see  this  before  I  sent  it,  Rhoda, 
I  said,  handing  it  to  her  one  morning  after  breakfast. 

I  scanned  the  daily  paper  whil  ^e  read  it.  How  often 
she  did  so  I  do  not  know,  for  it  was .   ig  ere  she  spoke. 

"  T>o  you  find  it  necessary  to  send  this,  Jack  ?     at  length 

I  looked  up,  but  said  nothing.  She  held  my  paper  in  her 
hand,  and,  as  she  looked  on  it,  her  forehead  was  puckered  in 
a  curious  perplexity,  that  seemed  uncertain  of  the  form  into 
which  it  should  resolve  itself. 

•  I  don't  see,"  she  explained,  "  that  you  need  go  out  of 
your  way  to  attack  Ella's  book." 

"  It's  not  an  unfair  review,"  I  said. 

"  I  suppose  it's  not,"  she  admitted  slowly. 

"  I  refrain  from  any  hint  of  personality,  I  give  instances 
for  every  fault  I  charge— indeed,  she  would  admit  my  instances, 
and  probably  call  them  social  virtues ;  and  it  is  plain  that  1 
am  concerned  for  something  far  more  important  than  the 
mere  business  of  book-making.    It  is  signed,  you  see,  and 

therefore  honourable."  ^  •      j »  u     .,jj 

"  It  wouldn't  so  much  matter  if  it  were  not  signed,  she  saia. 
I  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  Was  she  merely  Jealous  of  her 
friend,  or  was  this  my  old  Rhoda  seeing  the  thing,  for  a 
moment,  from  the  old  point  of  view  that  was  as  much  hers  as 
mine  at  one  time  ?    But  she  was  inscrutable. 

"  \  ou  mean  that  I  must  cease  attacking  certain  kinds  of  hum- 
bug when  I  see  them,  at  one  sudden  moment,  because  at  that 
one  moment  you  have  taken  to  yourself  a  fnend  who  is  one 
of  the  foremost  examples  of  them— I  should  say,  teachers 
of  them.  I  must  sheath  my  sword,  I  must  fold  my  banner, 
and  spend  my  days  in  sleep,  because  my  wife  has  gone  oyer 
to  one  of  the  opposing  camps.  You  must  come  and  spUl  the 
cup  of  what  I.  in  my  strange  way,  consider  my  destiny,  into 
the  sand— and  claim  that  right  because  I  Jove  you. 

She  looked  steadUy  at  me  as  I  spoke.  Suddenly,  to  both 
of  us,  our  cleavage  seemed  a  sharp  a..d  distinct  thing,  ihe 
recognition  of  it  entered  into  our  speech.      ,,,_,.  . 

"  And  you  claim,  I  suppose,  that  your  work  fulfils  the  great 
claims  ^  ou  make  here  ?  " 
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;•  Very  weU.  I  do.    So  did  you  :  once." 
^^  Do  you  consider  the  humiliation  this   would  put   on 

"  It  pains  me  to  consider  it." 
;;  I  thought  you  didn't  believe  in  reviews  of  attack  " 
Not  unsigtied     But  this  has  become  a  kind  of  symbo'  in 

Imay  say.    Her  sales  will  still  continue  to  be  thelenVy  of  us 

''  You  do  well  to  speak  of  envy." 

a}!  y^'^.^hink  that,  you  are  right  to  say  it." 
After  a  lengthy  sflence  she  rose  up,  and  presently  returned 
to  the  room  ready  for  the  weather  P^^^^V  returned 

"  You  are  going  out  ?  "  I  said. 

'  I  r     going  to  EUa,"  she  replied. 

mv  mf!3^  T?  ""^u^Y  ^  "^l  ^^"^  ^  *""»ed  her  remark  over  in 
my  mmd  while  she  fastened  her  gloves.    In  the  drawn  battk 

rSriJff Sr'  *?  *?"  adversary,  so  it  seemed.  It  was  a 
cunous  fulfihnent  of  my  earlier  remark.  The  whole  thine 
was  very  complicated  too.  ^ 

;;  What  to  do  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  To  tell  her  of  your  attack." 

I  rose  up  and  faced  her. 

J.r^^'"  ^  ^'**'  "  "  ^  ^^"*  o"*  and  was  unfaithful  with 
my  body  to  you.  you  would  consider  yourself  justly  affronted 
If  the  mmd  ,s  greater  than  the  body,  isn't  a  mintal  unfaS 
ness  a  greater  matter  than  a  bodUy  ?'  "  "nwumm 

"  The  thing  isn't  comparable  at  all  " 

^  No.  it  isn't,  it's  identical." 

"  That's  a  verbal  quip," 

unfakhi!S'in?S"^  •  ^""^  '^V  -l^y  y°"  ^'^  being  mentally 
unfaithful  m  aUymg  yourself  with  my  mental  foe  '' 

oiH  L'l-      J  '"^"^^  ^'*  ^'*h  fine  scorn,  "you  are  rather 
old-fashioned.    You  wan.  me  to  be  your  mental  chattel.'' 
I  despise  mental  chattels,  and  I  could  never  despise  you 

vou  oLTi?^  -y  *^'  *^**  *^"^  ^'^  '"any  would  consider 
you  old-fashioned  in  objecting  to  bodUy  unfaithfulness  " 

out  t^tS  oi  Elk." '"  '""'  '^^""«  '"^^  *^^^-    '  ^^  S^''^' 
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All  the  bitterness  of  years  frothed  up  into  my  brain  at  this, 
and  her  clean,  decisive  way  of  saying  it. 

"  And  you  are  right  to  go,"  I  said.  You  are  not  being 
unfaithful  at  aU.  You  are  declaring  your  mental  identity 
with  the  object  of  my  attack,  my  honest  and  necessa^  attack. 
You  were  unfaithful  years  ago,  and  it  is  to  Ella  Fortune 
you  owe  the  major  fidelity  now.  You  are  not  being  unfaithful 
now  you  are  being  faithful ;  that  is  how  it  is.  That  is  the 
shattering  irony  of  it.  for  our  marriage  is  nothing  but  a 
mockery  in  the  sight  of  high  intention,  clean  stnfe  and  pure 
Beauty.  With  every  vital  force  of  my  being  I  call  the  curees 
of  the  Centre  of  the  Universe  on  the  day  when  I  invented 
Ermott  Jacob,  and  on  all  the  works  of  Ermott  Jacob. 

Striding  past  her  where  she  stood  I  went  into  my  roorn  tor 
my  boots.  I  had  to  go  out  into  the  open  air,  for  I  could  no. 
contain  myself  in  closed  quarters.    I  felt  as  though  I  were 

*mai  I^passed  out  again  Rhoda  was  sitting  before  the  fire, 
looking  at  the  flames  leaping  yellowy  and  sickly  over  the  coals 
in  the  cold  autumn  sunlight.    I  paid  no  heed  to  her.  but 

went  violently  out.  »,       •  j  ...„^ 

How  I  spent  that  day  I  do  not  remember.  My  mind  was 
too  agitated  ^.0  hold  consecutive  images.  I  have  a  distinct 
memory  that  evening  of  sitting  in  an  alcove  off  the  lounge  of 
one  of  the  music-haUs.  drinking  liqueurs  and  holdmg  a  vigorous 
discussion  with  two  daughters  of  joy  who  were  endeavouring 
to  convert  me  to  an  epicurean  phUosophy— to  their  inter- 
pretation of  it,  anyway.  Only  as  one  of  thein,  a  woman  with 
a  magnificent  presence,  was  sardomc  and  bitter,  they  oia 
not  commend  their  inducement.  It  was  early  in  the  evening, 
and  when  they  saw  I  was  not  to  be  overborne,  they  did  not 
bother  me,  and  were  very  comradely.  The  magnificent  one  had 
had  a  tragic  history,  for  she  was  too  contemptuous  of  life  to 
have  lied.    It  was  fairly  late  when  I  returned,  and  I  went 

straight  to  my  own  room.  ,  .     .      .      1.     1     ,4. 

As  Rhoda  was  often  in  the  habit  of  having  her  break  .»t 
in  bed  it  was  not  strange  for  me  to  have  br^kfast  alone ; 
but  when,  as  I  sat  reading  the  paper  afterwards,  the  house- 
keeper came  to  ask  me  if  I  should  be  in  or  out  t^t  day,  some- 
thing  odd  in  her  manner  at  once  caught  my  attention.  5>iie 
waTalways  a  pursed-up  sort  of  woman;  but  this  seemed 
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suddenly   to    have   become   a   very   radiation    of    sniffine 
antagonism. 

"  What  about  Mrs.  Elthome  ?  "  I  asked. 

I'  Mrs.  Elthome  ?  "    She  seemed  surprised. 

"  Yes,"  I  said  militantly,  "  what  about  her  ?  What  are 
our  arrangements  for  to-day  ?  " 

At  my  attack  she  became  more  subdued,  but  it  seemed  to 
take  the  form  of  cold  raillery,  if  one  may  imagine  raillery  in 
old  parchment. 

"  She  wasn't  here  last  night.    She  left  a  letter  for  you 
she  told  me  to  say,  in  your  study."  ' 

A  sudden  coldness  seemed  to  seize  at  my  very  heart.  I 
could  scarcely  breathe  for  oppression,  and  I  had  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  sitting  perfectly  still,  and  not  humbling  myself 
before  this  odious  woman's  implied  raillery.  Apprehension 
laid  hold  of  me  like  a  fever.  But  I  succeeded,  I  believe,  in 
revealing  nothing,  in  holding  myself  still,  and  in  saying  as 
though  with  natural  impatience : 

"  Very  well.    I'll  speak  to  you  later." 

As  soon  as  she  had  ^one  I  went  at  once  to  my  study,  and  on 
my  desk,  surely  enough,  there  was  the  letter  from  Rhoda. 
It  read  simply  thus : 

"  Dear  Jack, 

"  /  have  been  thinking  a  lot  over  what  you  said,  and  I 
have  decided  to  leave  you.  Many  times  I  have  thought  of 
it,  for  everything  has  gone  wrong  with  us  the  two  years  or 
so  now  closing.  But  as  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  ever  I  left 
you  it  would  be  finally,  never  to  return,  I  had  no  wish  to  come 
to  a  sudden  decision.  Now  I  am  going.  It  will  be  useless  to 
try  to  write  to  me,  for  I  shall  leave  no  address.  You  will  not 
he  able  to  find  me,  and  I  shall  not  return.  Our  ways  had 
much  better  be  apart.     That  is  decided. 

"  Don't  forget  you  are  due  to  go  to  the  Statham  Willies  for 
the  week-end.  I  have  written  to  say  that  I  can't  come,  and 
that  you  will  come  alone.  I  shall  write  next  week  explaining 
why,  but  you  had  better  keep  up  the  farce  of  my  being  ill, 
as  I  said. 

"  The  keys  are  with  Miss  Kerr.  She  will  look  after  you  well. 
Of  course  you  have  your  cheque-book  ;  and  you  must  use  it. 
You  may  not  like  UrmoU  Jacob,  but  you  have  p.  kind  of  right 
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in  that  property.     You  invented  the  name,  and  you  invented 
the  style.    I  wmld  not  have  thought  Oj  it  myself. 
"  I  hoj)e  you  will  be  well  and  comfortable. 

^  ^  "Rhoda." 

The  letter  had  evidently  been  dashed  off  in  haste.  I  read 
it  again,  not  now  perturbedly,  but  bitterly,  and  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  p-^etrate  to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Did  she 
really  think,  1-  .owing  me,  that  I  should  continue  to  draw 
Ermott  Jacob's  money  ?  Either  she  had  become  m^/ie 
remote  from  me  than  even  I  had  thought,  or  she  wished  to 
snatch  a  virtue  easily.  I  decided  on  ihe  former  as  preferable. 
Then  about  the  Statham  Willies— it  was  ridiculous.  I  sat 
down  forthwith,  and  wrote  saying  that  unfortunately  I  could 
not  come,  briefly  saying  why. 

Curiously  my  grief  seemed  to  have  become  cold  and  dead  in 
me.  I  lit  my  pipe,  and  sat  before  my  fire,  proposing  to  think 
things  out.  But  I  fear  my  ruminations  became  a  bitter 
setting-forth  of  my  wrongs  to  the  undeliberating  coals.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  took  knowledge  of  my  age.  Once 
a  paroxysm  of  torment  would  have  seized  on  m  .,  but  now,  to 
the  maturer  settlement  my  mind  had  achieved,  a  grimness,  a 
caustic  bitterness,  had  seized  on  me.  The  shock,  I  vaguely 
realised,  was  more  acute,  it  was  more  terrible,  but  it  had 
driven  me  in  on  myself,  whereas  once  it  wo.ild  have  driven  me 
out  in  abandon.  The  make-up  of  my  mind  had,  I  suppose, 
become  inverted. 

Again  before  my  eyes  there  came  the  vision  of  flowing  hms 
misty  beneath  an  attentive  moon,  and  again  it  seeijied  to  me 
I  was  walking  on  them  in  deep  and  mystical  communion  with 
a  Presence  with  Whom  communion  meant  unutterable  peace. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  ere  I  went  out.  I  walked  up  to 
the  West,  and  walked  about  the  West,  slowly  and  quietly, 
thinking  of  nothing,  but  living  acutely  in  my  perceptions. 
The  curious  contrast  of  the  silver-blue  arc-lights  with  the 
richer,  tawny-golden  arc-lights,  defying  each  other,  and 
throwing  a  strangely-mingled  unif^i  of  their  colours  up  against 
the  black  sky  ;  the  way  in  which  the  evening  damp  caused  a 
new  faint  light  to  be  reflected  from  pavement  and  street ; 
the  challenging  reds  and  greens  of  the  repeating  advertisements 
that  seemed  somehow  not  to  mingle  with  the  general  com- 
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plexion  of  light,  but  to  break  into  a  cnide  flower  of  words,  and 
be  shut  away  into  darkness,  as  though  th(  /  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  luminous  haze  that  shone  elsewhere  ;  the  peculiarly 
penetrating  quality  of  the  lights  tljown  from  jewellers' 
windows  and  sweet-stuff  windows :  all  were  attentively 
noted  by  me.  and  adjusted  into  their  respective  balances. 

The  people,  too,  my  eye  observed  carefully,  if  automatically, 
and  I  dimly  realised  that  some  of  those  I  observed  seemed  to 
resent  it,  while  others  flashed  a  bright  and  hopeful  exchange. 
But  as  neither  could  have  reached  my  mind  till  long  after  the 
event,  they  only  formed  part  of  a  confused  retrospect.  It 
was  so  I  became  distantly  aw^xe  of  a  battered  bowler  hat,  a 
bearded,  pinched,  dirty  face  and  a  disastrous  pair  of  boots 
standing  in  a  gutter,  with  a  trunk  to  the  curious  person  of  a 
concert  advertisement ! 

It  seemed  so  quaint  as  it  reverberated  on  my  memory  that 
I  smiled  grimly  to  myself  (for  I  was  in  little  mood  for  smiling) 
as  I  turned  towards  the  place  the  advertisement  had  indicated. 
It  was  late,  but  that  mattered  little.  I  stood  on  the  floor 
of  the  house,  packed  am-ng  a  closely  massed  host  of  listeners, 
from  whose  lips  many  wisps  of  blue  smoke  were  curling  to  the 
df  -e  above,  like  a  fragrant  incense  of  tha-?.ksgiving.  I  did 
not  ..now  what  it  was  that  was  being  played  as  I  entered,  but 
the  clang  and  joyous  excitement  of  Bach  was  unmistakable. 
What  a  sijnlit  mind  was  his  !  Then  Brahms'  Second  Concerto 
came,  and  *^^he  majesty  of  the  Allegro,  coming  upon  Bach's 
lesonancy,  followed  by  the  hauntingr  ^lancholy  of  the  ^nt^an^e, 
s<.>  perfectly  coloured  by  the  violoncello,  swept  me  from  dream 
to  dream,  from  the  dull  pain  of  bitterness  tn  r  kingship  that 
stood  up  on  the  heights  and  knew  itself  d  /ine.  The  prolix 
and  facile  Mozart  intervened  for  a  spell  with  some  song — an 
intruder  in  that  company  surely  ! — and  then  Beethoven's 
Seventh  Symphony  cried  its  musical  adventure  through  my 
brain.  It  is  impossible  for  pen  to  describe  my  mood  as  I  stood 
and  heard.  I  had  not  heard  it  for  some  thrf  .  years,  and  now 
it  swept  over  me  with  a  significance  altogether  new.  The 
wonderful  second  movement  so  far  fitted  in  with  my  earlier 
mood  as  to  uproc  11  my  being,  and  leave  no  part  ofuzf  that 
did  not  shiver  with  ecstasy.  When  the  third  movement 
concluded,  I  vaguely  feared  an  anti-climax  in  the  Allegro. 
But  I  was  either  very  happily  attuned,  or  the  conducting  was 
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singularly  swayed  by  the  rhythm  of  the  whole,  for  its  true 
value  was  caught ;  with  wings  that  seemed  to  beat  swiftly 
in  a  thinning  air  it  swept  through  its  course,  and  left  the 
earthly  ecstasy  in  the  heavenly  places. 

As  I  walked  all  the  way  home  I  scarcely  knew  if  I  did  or 
indeed  did  not  tread  on  the  clouds.  But  one  thing  I  knew  of 
a  surety.  I  knew  that  I  was  nearer  than  I  ever  yet  had  been 
to  walking  on  the  mountains  that  were  so  continually  haunting 
my  vision. 


XX 
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The  sun  streamed  across  my  room.  It  was  one  of  those .  *~h 
auttmui  mornings  when  the  air  flows  like  wine — not  the  y«  .mg 
and  sparkling  vintage  of  the  spring,  but  quiet,  tawny  and 
mature.  In  the  gardens  of  some  square  that  could  be  seen 
from  my  bedroom  window,  a  young  thrush  could  be  heard 
practising  his  newly  discovered  power  of  song.  As  I  heard 
him  I  could  imagine  him.  I  could  see  his  throat  swell  with 
some  unsuspected  phrase,  and  then  I  could  see  him  suddenly 
stop,  with  a  poise  of  head  that  said  clearly  :  "  Did  I  do  that  ? 
Did  that  come  from  me  ?  That  was  an  astonishing  good 
thing  to  have  done  ;  let  me  try  it  again."  I  chuckled  to  myself 
as  I  sprang  out  of  bed  and  tried  to  find  him.  But  he  defied 
my  search. 

It  was  not  until  I  was  nearly  dressed  that  I  suddenly  realised 
that  I  was  now  alone  in  the  world.  I  stopped,  facing  the 
situation.  It  seemed  inconceivable  ;  and  a  cry  of  "  Rhoda, 
my  wife,  you  cannot  surely  mean  this,"  broke  from  my  lips. 
I  tried  to  imagine  what  she  was  doing,  where  she  was, 
what  her  purposes  were  :  and  then  my  mind,  in  the  natural 
reflex  of  maturity  guarding  against  the  pangs  of  youth, 
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sharpened  quickly  to  a   cynic   bitterness,  that  was,  ir  its 
degree,  invaluable.    Yet  the  strangeness  of  cynicism,  to  .ne 
was  its  own  pain. 

Nevertheless  I  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket  for  Rhoda's 
letter.  I  drew  out,  instead,  my  own  letter  to  Lad^  Statham 
Willie.  I  had  not  sent  it  and  she  would  be  expecting  me 
after  all.  I  thought  at  once  of  sending  a  telegram,  and  then 
my  mood  began  to  play  with  the  idea  of  going  down  there  after 
aU. 

The  result  was  that  I  was  soon  sj-w-ding  through  sun- 
washed  landscapes  to  Hampshire,  where  the  Statham  Willies 
had  their  country  house. 

Lady  Willie  received  me  with  her  usual  effusiveness— for  it 
is  past  the  bounds  of  possibility,  surely,  that  anyone  s  should 
feel  such  a  strain  of  warmheartedness  towards  all  her  guests. 
She  lamented  with  me  about  Rhoda's  illness  (upon  which  f 
said  nothing),  informed  me  that  I  was  just  in  time  for  lunch, 
and  assumed  I  would  go  out  with  the  guns  afterwards.  Did 
I  not  shoot  ?  Never  mind,  said  she,  there  would  be  other 
men  following  also. 

I  would  have  avoided  the  ordinary  rout  at  another  time,  but 
I  now  began  to  cling  to  society,  for  my  morning  alone  had 
been  searched  and  scorched  with  pain.  I  so  shrank  from  a 
renewal  of  that  blind  and  fruitless  appeal  of  my  emotions  that 
the  company  of  a  stolid,  unimaginative  baronet  was  preferable. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  usually  praised  as  being 
typically  English.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a  just  eulogy.  I 
should  have  called  him  stupid  and  dull-minded,  neither 
mteresting  in  his  strong  untutoredness  nor  exciting  in  his 
clear  refinement — a  cipher  only,  calling  for  cancellation  as 
promptly  as  decency  would  allow.  He  was  a  sort  of  moneyed 
edition  of  what  Cartwright  had  become,  with  a  kind  of  energy 
that  he  wasted  in  sport,  but  which  might  have  been  profitably 
employed  in  sawing  wood  or  drawing  lumber.  I  suppose 
however,  he  was  typical  enough. 

Our  few  miles  to  the  covers  would  have  been  an  interestin-^ 
study  in  psychology,  except  that  studies  in  self-satisfied 
stupidity  are  profitless  enough.  God  did  not  make  man 
stupid  and  self-contented,  he  became  that  through  his  own 
sloth  of  mfnd  :  and  artists,  in  the  degree  of  their  artistry,  are 
mterested  in  creative  powers,  not  in  producing  blocks  of  inertia. 
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The  glorious  autumn  afternoon,  flooding  hill  and  dale  rich 
with  colours,  seemed  to  mean  nothing  to  my  companion.  It 
indicated  to  him  the  prospect  of  a  good  shoot,  merely.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  the  glory  of  the  sunlight  as  it  streamed  mto 
a  beech  wood  hanging  along  the  brow  of  a  hill,  making  its 
copper  carpet  to  glow  like  liquid  metal.  It  was  a  wonderful 
sight  and  so  filled  my  mind  with  excitement  that  my  very 
blood  ran  more  swiftly  in  my  veins.  Surely  there  are  few 
moments  more  wonderful  in  the  life  of  man  on  earth  than  when 
such  a  sight  strikes  across  the  mind  with  its  incommunicable 
ecstasy  But  my  companion  looked  shortly  in  the  direction  I 
indicated,  said,  "  Rather  jolly,  isn't  it  ?  "  and  strode  briefly  on. 
I  remembered  that  at  lunch  he  had  exclaimed  scornfully  agamst 
uneducated  workmen  and  labourers  having  political  power. 
I  thought  him  rather  an  excellent  person  to  talk,  he  with  all 
his  advantages,  and  this  stupendous  result ! 

Presently  I  heard  a  flutter  ahead,  and  saw  a  most  glorious 
sight.  A  beautiful  cock- pheasant,  in  his  wonderful  suit  of 
colour,  flew  up  into  the  golden  sunlight  and  headed  straight 
for  us.  It  was  a  thing  to  feast  one's  eyes  upon.  He  seemed 
like  a  beautiful  jewel,  gifted  with  the  miracle  of  life,  sailing 
through  a  heaven  of  gold  and  blue,  when  suddenly  a  noise 
jarred  on  the  silence,  and  I  saw  him  stagger  and  fall.  Bravely 
he  arrested  his  fall,  however,  and  flew  upwards  again,  with 
obvious  effort,  when  the  noise  jarred  again,  and  I  saw  him 
fall  like  a  bolt  to  the  earth. 

I  was  staggered  and  mystified.  The  whole  thing  seemed 
horrible  and  inconceivable  to  me.  Then  I  saw  my  companion 
standing  beside  me,  with  a  gun  that  smoked  at  both  its 
barrels.  I  felt  the  horror  of  the  thing  drive  all  the  blood  from 
my  face,  and  my  hands  grew  clanuny  and  cold.  Without  a 
thought  of  what  I  did,  and  without  an  instant's  hesitation  I 
struck  him  with  all  mv  force  under  his  ear.  He  staggered 
backwards,  dazed  (for  I  was  not  light  of  blow),  and  the  gun 
fell  from  his  hands. 
"  You  monstrous  coward,"  I  cried  at  him.       You  damnable 

traitor."  .,         .     . .  .      , 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  said,  putting  his  hand 

to  the  place  where  my  blow  began  to  shine  out  in  a  red 

patch. 
"  You  are  a  dunned  coward,  sir.    You  choose  to  mutilate 
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a  thing  of  beauty,  and  choose  it  because  it  can't  retaliate 
on  you."  Other  and  cruder  objurgations  followed  this,  I 
fear. 

"  You're  a  damned  sentimentalist,"  he  said.    "  Get  out !  " 

His  stolid  contempt  (contempt  from  that  unrefined  bull !) 
made  my  bubbling  pot  to  boil  finally  over.  I  have  a  dim 
memory  of  someone  seizing  hold  of  me,  whom  I  threw 
impatiently  off. 

"  You'll  defend  yourself  in  this  case,  an5way,"  I  cried, 
"  and  prove  if  you  be  coward  or  no." 

I  remember  he  seemed  rather  contemptuous  in  his  defence 
at  first,  as  I  sprang  at  him.  He  had  a  sudden  surprise,  I 
imagine,  for  I  was  not  quite  unacquainted  with  his  national 
defence,  and  I  made  some  pretty  work  on  his  face  before  he 
quite  realised  the  state  of  affairs.  Again  someone  laid  hold 
of  ire.  I  suppose  it  was  a  compliment  to  me  that  it  was  not 
he  whom  they  handled.  A  perfect  fury  had  seized  hold  of 
me,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  pain  and  restraint  of  the  past 
twenty-four  hours  added  irritability  to  my  anger.  I  know  I 
flimg  them  off,  whoever  they  were  that  had  seized  me,  and 
I  know  that  my  stolid  baronet  presented  an  uncomely  spectacle 
before  we  were  finally  parted. 

I  remember  seeing  Sir  Statham  Willie  standing  before  me 
with  a  pale  face  and  horrified  manner. 

"  Mr.  Elthome,"  he  said,  "  I  am  very  much  surprised." 

"  I  expect  Sir  Hugh  Ackworth  is  a  great  deal  more  surprised," 
I  said  jocosely,  and  strode  away  from  the  company. 

I  was  glad  and  gay  as  I  strode  over  the  fields.  A  grand 
exultation  filled  me,  and  I  longed  for  nothing  so  much  as  to 
take  each  of  that  shooting  party  in  turn,  with  or  without 
weapons — that  is,  if  they  were  so  anxious  for  sport  as  they 
professed  to  be.  But  I  doubt  that  their  conception  of  sport 
.  'as  not  the  shedding  of  blood  where  their  foe  was  too  frail  to 
retaliate.  Come  to  that,  sport  is  only  justly  so  called  at  equal 
odds,  and  by  that  standard  there  is  but  little  sport  in  the 
world.  Even  tiger-shooters  slink  up  on  to  elephants.  And 
assuredly,  the  picture  of  a  solemn  row  of  men,  standing  eagerly, 
each  with  a  fire-arm  in  his  hand,  because  of  a  rush  of  pheasants, 
should  be  the  mock  of  supernal  beings !  No,  f  was  not 
ashamed.    I  was  glad  and  very  gay. 

But  then  a  great  sadness  came  over  me.    I  strolled  into  an 
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adjacent  copse,  wishing  to  sit  down  and  think  things  out. 
As  I  strode  through  the  brushwood  I  disturbed  some  pheasants, 
that  flew  wildly  away  from  me.  But  the  rustling  continued, 
and,  pulling  aside  the  bracken,  I  saw  a  pool  and  trail  of  blood. 
Following  it  out  I  came  upon  a  young  hen-pheasant  cruelly 
wounded.  It  shrank  fearfully  away  from  me.  I  had  to  put 
it  to  death,  oecause  one  of  its  legs  and  half  its  wing  were 
nearly  shot  away ;  but  as  I  did  so  that  fresh  English  grass 
was  wet  with  bitter  tears,  and  they  were  not  only  of  grief. 
Hopeless,  impotent  rage  shook  me.  Rage  at  the  irreligious, 
nay  sacril^ous,  land  where  such  things  were  habitual 
amusonent,  filled  me.  No  wonder  the  making  of  beauty 
was  neglected  in  it  1 

Dusk  was  already  heavy  over  the  countryside  before  I 
returned.  In  my  room  my  clothes  were  laid  carefully  out  on 
my  bed  foi  dinner,  but  I  seized  hold  of  them  and  roughly 
bundled  them  back  into  my  bag.  In  the  hall  I  could  hear 
men's  voices  from  the  billiard-room.  Doubtless  they  were 
discussing  my  breach  of  what  they  called  their  etiquette. 
Well,  they  could  continue  to  discuss,  for  all  I  cared !  As  I 
threw  on  my  overcoat  Lady  Statham  Willie  came  into  the 
hall. 

"  I  am  going,  Lady  Statham,"  I  said.  "  I  cannot  stay  here 
longer." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  for  the  first  time  with  a  restraint  m 
her  smile.  "  Of  course  I  have  every  sympathy  with  your 
protest — a  man  of  your  sensibilities." 

"  Excuse  me.  Lady  Statham,  that  cannot  be.  I  noticed 
the  wing  of  a  beautiful  bird  in  your  hat  to-day." 

"  You  will  excuse  me,"  she  said  proudly,  "  but  do  you  not 
rather  forget  the  address  of  a  gentleman  to  a  lady  ?  " 

"  My  dear  madam,"  I  replied,  "  I  think  it  is  time  we  refused 
the  title  of  gentleman  or  gentlewoman  either  to  those  who 
butcher,  trade  in  butchery,  or  accept  its  results."  And  I 
fled  down  the  steps  with  my  bag  into  the  dark. 

I  had  to  wait  long  on  that  exposed  countryside  platform 
for  d  train,  and  when  I  reached  London  it  was  exceedingly 
late.  I  could  not  very  well  return  home.  It  would  hardly 
have  been  fair,  for  1  had  said  I  would  be  away  for  the  week- 
end, and  probably  my  pursed-up  bit  of  parchment  was 
entertaining  friends  at  my  expense.    No,  I  would  not  bend 
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to  what  would  look  like  a  trick ;  besides,  I  yearned  for 
company. 

Therefore,  I  did  the  one  thing  I  could  do :  I  went  round 
to  see  Ramsay.  His  man  told  me  Tim  was  there  also,  and 
I  was  doubly  glad. 

My  attire,  and  the  bag  I  bore,  were  the  first  things  that 
attracted  attention,  and  I  was  at  once  challenged  for  an 
explanation.  I  gave  it.  I  walked  up  and  down  that  room, 
pouring  out  the  hideous  tale  in  all  its  hideousness,  and  it 
was  long  before  the  rushing  anger  of  my  words  abated. 

"  And  so  you  came  away  ?  "  Tim  then  said. 

"  And  wouldn't  you  have  done  so  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Wouldn't  have  been  there,  first  place,  let  me  say,"  he 
declared.  "But,"  he  added  after  a  while,  "what  about 
Mrs.  E.  ?    Leave  her  in  it  ?  " 

Then  for  the  first  time  for  many  hours  I  remembered 
Rhoda's  flight.  I  had  not  even  given  it  a  thought  when  I 
had  decided  to  come  round  to  Ramsay's  flat. 

"  Oh."  I  said  awkwardly,  "  I  had  forgotten  that.  She  has 
left  me,"  I  said.    "  She  left  me  yesterday.    I  am  alone  now." 


ACT   IV 


IRELAND 


BY  WAY  OF  RETROSPECT 

We  all  of  us,  as  we  look  back  over  our  days,  must  needs  be 
impressed  with  coincidences  and  correspondences  in  them 
that  lead  us  inevitably  to  the  conception  of  a  governing 
destiny.  Some  like  to  scoff  at  it  as  a  pathetic  fallacy  of  the 
highest  degree  but  there  are  none  inunune  from  it ;  and, 
for  myself,  I  have  never  been  of  the  school  that  thinks  a 
desire  is  to  be  trusted  inversely  in  the  degree  of  its  prevalence. 
To  such  a  school  the  fact  that  all  men,  and  all  races  of  men, 
desire  a  certain  thing  most  ardently  (immortality,  for  example) 
is  a  convincing  proof  that  that  thing  is  a  superstition,  and 
conseqnently  to  be  distrusted.  Presumably,  to  it,  if  one  man 
only  desired  a  thing,  and  only  came  to  desire  it  because  of  a 
long  isolation  from  his  fellows,  whatever  it  was  he  desired 
(personal  extinction,  possibly)  would  be  considered  as  a  highly 
reasonable  thing.  However,  that  kind  of  squint  misanthropy 
has  never  won  my  love.  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  a 
destiny  ruled  my  days,  and  I  am  never  more  sure  of  it  than 
when  I  contemplate  this  precise  juncture  in  my  life.  Many 
lines  converge  at  this  point,  but  from  the  outlook  of  my  work, 
from  that,  in  other  words,  which  has  been  to  me  the  cause 
of  my  being,  the  confluence  is  seen  most  markedly. 

It  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  an  autobiography  of  this  kind 
that  it  should  pre-suppose  what  does  not  appear.    I  have 
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sought  to  minimise  this  as  much  as  possible  by  dealing  briefly 
with  the  outlines  of  each  of  my  more  characteristic  books  as 
It  appeared  :  for  my  wish  has  been  to  make  tliis  book  complete 
m  Itself.  In  pursuance  of  this  desire  let  me  therefore,  quite 
succinctly,  survey  my  mental  progress  to  the  moment,  thus 
to  show  how  strangely  things  have  fitted  in.  and  how  clearly 
my  next  step  seemed  marked  out  for  me. 

My  eariiest  vague  desires  for  oratory— or  rather,  not  so 
niuch  desire  for  oratory,  as  daydreams  wherein  I  already  was 
the  orator  replete  with  mastery— that  were  crushed  in  school- 
days, and  brushed  aside  in  the  stress  of  self-styled  business 
were  shown  to  have  been  a  definite  reaching  forward  of  my 
spint  directly  Ramsay  came  into  my  life.  It  was  possibly 
part  of  the  same  chance  or  destiny  that  directs  our  lives  that 
he  should  have  put  into  my  hands,  of  all  conceivable  books. 
Sartor  Resartus."  On  that  basis  my  dreams  began  at  once 
rapidly  to  crystaUise  into  their  ordained  shapes.  Voice  spake 
to  voice  there,  and  the  whole  force  of  my  nature  rushed  into 
a  channel  where  its  pace  and  continuance  were  decreed  by  its 
own  momentum. 

"Sartor  Resartus  "  is,  I  suppose,  a  kind  of  oratory:  not 
the  framed  oratory  of  the  logician,  but  the  impulsive  oratory 
of  the  poet.    At  any  rate  I  began  to  dream  books  that  were 
cleariy  derived  from  that  book.    My   sketches  and  essays 
were  only  disciplinary  exercises  towards  these  books  that  were 
framing  themselves  in  my  mind.    None  of  them  were  ever 
written.     For  the  crystallisation  went  on,  and,  in  the  days  and 
nours  that  succeeded,  other  books  began  to  be  framed  where 
I  held  myself  free  of  the  closer  derivation,  where  I.  indeed, 
attacked  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  book! 
I  conceived  men  who  were  heroes  in  the  sense  that  they  had 
seen  some  vision  of  the  earth,  some  synthesis  of  man's  life  and 
aspirations,  some  conception  of  Beauty,  which  they  steadfastly 
sought  to  interpret  to  men  in  the  terms  of  some  Art ;  pigment 
stone  or  words.     To  me  the  Artist  has  always  seemed  the 
Supreme  Teacher,  not  in  the  little  pedagogic  sense,  not  in 
the  loud-voiced,  brass-tone  way  of  those  who  declare  the 
complete  will  of  God  to  elect  audiences,  but  in  the  cahn  fact 
of  his  vision  of  what  was  beautiful,  and  his  creation  of  a 
form  that  should  give  it  a  pariiai  expression.     It  is  idle  to 
say  (It  is  only  the  idlers  who  do  say)  that  to  make  a  thing  of 
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beauty  is  not  to  teach.  Of  course  it  is  to  teach ;  it  teaches  in 
the  supremest  of  possible  ways.  Let  me  here  quote  some 
words  from  "  Henry  Hibbert,"  words  that  I  put  mto  the 
chapter  on  "  His  Notebook." 

"  What  then  is  this  Venus  of  Milo  ?    What  may  we  mean 
"  by  saying  it  is  beautiful  ?    This,  and  surely  this  only,  that, 
"  apart  from  the  most  natural  outworkings  and  differences  of 
"  personality,  v/oman  should  be,  nay  in  fact  is,  thus.    Very 
"  well  then,  what  follows  ?    Must  we  halt  here  and  idle,  and 
"  let  our  rich  minds  fall  into  surfeit  with  contemplation  ?     Is 
"  it  not  too  terribly  clear  that  if  woman,  not  only  should  be, 
"  but  is,  thus,  that  every  one  who  employs  a  woman  under  con- 
"  ditions  that  forbid,  or  hinder,  her  from  attaining  that  beauty 
"  is  uttering  a  blasphemy  that  will  recoil  on  his  soul  in  the  Being 
"  to  come  with  a  terrible  vengeance,  with  a  fire  that  cannot  be 
"  quenched  because  he,  and  he  alone,  has  kindled  it  ?     It  is  not 
"  only  a  physical  beauty,  a  rich  contour  and  grace,  let  it  be 
"  marked.    It  might  have  that  and  yet  fail.    But  note  that 
"  poise  of  iiead,  that  intellectual  dignity,  that  wise  brow  and 
"  eye  !    There  is  beauty  indeed.    They  who  sin  against  it  (in 
"  the  name  of  Commerce,  Industry,  what  you  wiU)  are  sinnmg 
"  the  one  unforgiveable  sin  as  surely  as  he  who  thrusts  a  stone 
"  down  a  mountain  side  cannot  recall  it,  or  stay  the  avalanche 
"  it  may  cause.    I  tremble  as  I  stand  outside  factory-gates  and 
"  see  emerge  in  a  stream  these  defaced,  despoiled,  butchered 
"  Venuses  of  Milo.    Defaced  by  whom  ?    Despoiled  for  what  ? 
"Butchered  in  what  cause'    By  money-mongers  and  for 
"  money-mongering  always.    Ir  some  moods  I  could  si    ut 
"  with  savage  joy  to  think  of  the  terrible  vengeance— where  the 
"  worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched— that  they 
"  themselves  have  made  for  themselves.     In  some  moods  I 
"  could  well  believe  that  I  will  laugh  with  the  same  savage 
"  joy,  with  the  same  mocking  exultation,  when  these  same 
"  blasphemers  against  beauty  will  have  pressed  into  the  depth 
"  of  their  souls,  will  they  nill  they,  the  earnings  of  their  lives. 
"  And  yet  I  know  it  will  be  a  terrible  thing  to  see.    And  what 
"  of  the  maker  of  this  Venus  of  Milo  in  that  day  ?   What  of 
"  Agesandros,  the  son  of  Menides  of  Antioch  ?   I  tell  you,  he 
"  will  be  one  of  the  chief  witnesses.    Why  ?   Because  he  has 
"  been  that  all  the  centuries,  as  every  artist  in  his  manner  and 
"  degree  cannot  but  be.    No  wonder  some  industriahsts  wish 
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"  ^S  H  °  r'i^^'  ^\^y  ^^^  *°  patronise  the  artist,  to 
"  ,W?n^f  ?•  u  ^T""'^^  *^^  '''&°"'"  °^  Ws  Art.  It  is  the 
"  hAi  self-protection,  it  is  the  arm  thrown  out  to  fend 
'■hfrlZ'  f'^t  ^V^^availing  :  '  As  a  man  soweth  so  shaS 
"  Mil.  K  P;k-  f  '^^'^}  ^  wonderful  thing  is  this  Venus  of 
^^  M.I0  by  this  Agesandros  :  Agesandros  the  artist,  Agesandros 
"  irhprTvf  •  Ag^^"dros  the  judge,  hut  Agesandrof  also  the 
teacher,  the  incomparable  guide  to  the  better  way  1  " 

ih^Zu  /"  ^  ^""^"^  ?.^  *^^s  °"«  quotation,  I  have  spent 
f  ir  ?^  """^"'^i  '^^"^"^  ^^'•""Sh  "  Henry  Hibbert,"  and 
it  nngs  as  wondrously  as  ever  it  did.  I  have  severe  qu^tion- 
ZTfJ^  books  sometimes,  especially  the  earlier  books. 
Vpt  hJ!  ??  '"'^^.^^  *^'^  morning's  fills  me  with  vigour 
Yet  here  is  the  point  I  Iiave  indicated,  stated  unequivocally. 
Si  Z  T  ^'^y  '^°'"^  ^*"  t^«^  Ph'^ase  of  Henry  Hibbert)  I 
had  been  less  content  to  be  a  witness  and  more  anxious  to 

InZ^L^^^'T'"'' '  ^  ^^  ""''^''^  *°  ^  ^ore  dc^uen? 
m  declamation  than  m  wisdom. 

fn  V«Tf  ^  ^°r  ^  P^^'^'^^'"  '•eason.  The  life  I  was  compeUed 
to  lead  for  a  livelihood  must  be  remembered.  What  chajicc 
had  I  of  cultivating  meditation  and  vision,  working,  as  I  had 

StSinn  'nf  ^''^'"  ^'^'^  "  ^^  ^      ^^^  Withouf 'tS  d^p 

cultivation  of  one  s  vision  one  cannot  rely  fully  on  creation, 
for  how  can  one  create  a  form  for  which  one  has  not  yet 
seen  the  thing  awaiting  the  form  ?  There  are  only  two  things 
\o^^^^^-  ?r  V  ^°''^°  *^"  ^^>°"  altogether  and  write 
S?  iTfi,,  ^^^  u*^^?"'"'  *°  '=""&  *°  s^^'^hof  the  vision  as  is 

or  /nn f>  ^K  P:r^f  ^ ''  ^^'^'"«  (^hrough  fault  of  Opportunity 
or  capacity)  by  declamation.  ^ 

is  i!f2lf  ^''n^  U-*  compensation.    The  continual  act  of  creation 

he  t^ In  .^  r^*'°^  °*  '^'''°"'  ^"^'  ^**^  'ts  cultivation  thus, 
he  vision  must  needs  increase.    And  so,  as  my  work  went  on 

hnH^f  ^"''^  °^  '*'  discipline  it  had  become  less  and  less 
of  wllSSn*''  f^^'t^""*  ^^'^  "'^*'^^'  ""tU.  in  "  The  Robes 
in  m^t'iUd  nol^'v^''  ^"'"^  '"^'  ™^'  ^^^"^"«  ^^^^ 
o«{"to'S?^l^?^A"  ^""^  "Hibbert."  and  "Evans."  I  had  set 
who  WvIK'^^'^^t'*'''  *°  *^"*'"^  *"^  analyse  their  work, 
judgment  on  the  world.    Their  work  was  parUy  a  criticism 
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of  life,  but  deliberately  so  rather  than  implicitly  so.  Now, 
however.  I  had  to  come  to  a  piece  of  work  where  I  wished  to 
create  a  character  who  should  be  positive  and  constructive. 
I  had  conceived  the  thought  of  a  man  who  took  his  own  body, 
emotions,  desires,  impulses,  as  the  basis  of  his  Art,  and  who  so 
moulded  and  influenced  himself  that  he  laid  ho'  I  on  certain 
springs  of  power  and  bent  the  whole  society  in  which  he  lived 
to  a  beautiful  conception.  Not  that  he  set  out  so  to  bend  it, 
but  rather  that  he  simply  influenced  it  by  being  himself. 
To  apply  the  terms  of  one  Art  to  another  he  perfected  the 
technique  of  hi=  spirit  so  that  he,  all  unconsciously,  ladiated 
power,  even  to  the  extent  of  subduing  the  so-called  laws  of 
matter  to  his  will  For  his  will  had  become  the  chief  law, 
being  pure  and  altruistic.  ,       .^ 

It  was,  I  see  now  (though  none  of  my  critics  have  thought 
long  enough  on  the  bocfc  to  hint  it),  a  conception  fundament- 
ally opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Nietzsche.  He  had  opposed 
his  man  of  power,  his  Uebermensch,  to  the  altruistic  man.  As 
I  workea  it  out,  the  altruistic  man— the  true  egoist,  I  may  say, 
not  the  mawkish  sentimentalist— was  tht  only  man  who  could 
lay  hold  of  power.  He,  as  it  were,  got  nside  the  laws  of  the 
universe  so  that  all  things  worked  for  him,  whereas  the 
Uebermensch  merely  stored  up  a  vengeance  of  spiritual  law 
a-dinst  himself.  The  hero  of  "The  Robes  of  Wisdom, 
despite  all  the  faults  of  my  workmanship,  stood  up  strong, 
laughed  aloud,  was  free  of  his  company,  was  healthy  in  the 
spontaneity  of  his  desires,  yet  was  authoritative  for  the 
truest  of  causes,  inasmuch  as  he  spoke  from  the  centre  of 
wisdom,  not  fearful  of  the  earth  but  gladly  accepting  it,  and 
ye*  not  cringing  avidly  for  it.  He  was  loved  widely,  except 
by  the  crooked  of  mind.  These  hated  him,  with  good  cause, 
for  he  whipped  them  with  his  tongue,  and  went  several 
times  to  prison  for  assault  when  he  flogged  them  with  a 
horsewhip.  He  was  an  artist,  but  his  Art  was  himself,  and 
the  conditions  of  his  Art  were  the  secret  and  mystical  laws  of 

the  universe.  ,  ,    ,  „    ,      , 

It  is  clear  that  such  a  book  demanded  above  all  else  close 
meditation  and  psychic  experiment.  And  these  are  not  things 
easily  procured  in  great  cities.  Indeed,  the  surrounding 
psychic  atmosphere  of  rush  and  irritation  is  itself  sufficient 
to  disrupt  the  necessary  mood,  the  calm  in  which  the  mind 
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spins  swiftly  on  itself.  Night,  when  the  world  unfurls  itself 
m  power  and  Being  is  unhampered,  was  ne^^ded.  and  there 
K  no  Night  in  great  cities.  Night,  there,  is  a  kind  of  horrific 
my  HiUs,  too,  were  needed,  for  they  are  the  centres  of 
psychic  power,  they  are  the  nerve-ganglia  of  the  earth. 
*^,^u"  v'^.*®  ^^^^^^  *°  S^*  *w^y  ^rom  men.  and  sit  quietly 
1^  ul  j^xu^y  *".^  ^P*"*  ^^<^^e  P^rt  of  the  earth,  and  power 
throbbed  through  one  without  the  inhibition  of  a  restless 
will.  One  needed  so  to  get  within  the  spin  of  life  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  see  its  Uttle  rhythms,  its  minuter  whorls,  as 
patie  itly  and  surely  as  the  larger  rhythms,  and  even  the 
gigantic  whorls.  In  such  a  mood  it  should  be  possible  posi- 
tively to  behold  life,  and  to  wrest  its  secrets,  to  get  behind 
flowers  birds  and  trees,  and  discover  what  they  mask,  what 
they  reflect,  and  thus  to  know  what  they  are. 

Great  cities  obviously  frustrate  this.    But  there  was  another 
frustration  that  I  must  set  down  fearlessly.    I  could  r^ver 
win  such  knowledge  while  living  with  Rhoda.    I  cannot  be 
disloyal  to  my  steadfast  companion  of  the  early,  bitter  years, 
whose  courage  was  so  wonderful,  so  clear-shining ;   but  the 
truth  must  be  said,  brutal  though  I  must  appear  to  say  it 
that  I  had  outgrown  her.    That  tragedy  happens  more  often 
in  married  life  than  some  conceive,  and  it  had  come  to  me 
Had  I  continued  to  live  with  her,  I  might  have  been  folded 
up  and  put  on  the  shelf  for  aU  the  use  I  would  have  been  in  the 
spintual  business  of  the  universe.    I  doubt  if  she  could  ever 
have  kept  pace  with  me  in  the  way  I  had  to  go ;  but  when  she 
became  enthraUed  with  "  Ermott  Jacob  "  she  not  only  s.ood 
stai,  she  went  another  way.    And  surely,  if  this  life  have 
any  spintual  significance,  it  cannot  be  demanded  of  any  one 
that  he  or  she  frustrate,  or  forego,  that  significance  because 
of  a  diverse  mate  ! 

However  that  be,  it  was  curious  how  my  mind,  robbed  of 
the  world  it  asked,  began  to  create  it  for  itself.  It  shrank 
away  from  Rhoda  sensitively,  even  against  my  will,  and  it 
began  to  create  great  hilly  landscapes  for  its  contemplation. 

L"'?!^^?^ "?^r^^'*'?-'^^'^y  ^^"^  attempting  to  work 
at  1  he  Robes  of  Wisdom  ")  surprise  myself  living  delightedly 
m  such  landscapes,  and  walking  delightedly  on  such  hiUs- 
and  the  thought  of  Rhoda,  if  it  recurred  at  such  moments' 
would  hurt  like  the  cut  of  a  whip.  "««ients. 
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I  was  ripe  for  a  change,  and  it  was  at  that  precise  moment 
that  the  change  came,  along  a  wholly  different  line  of  approach 
that  had  carefully  been  prepared  for  years. 


II 


MY   DREAM-MOOD  BEGINS  TO  CRYSTALLISE 

It  may  be  decided  that,  at  a  certain  moment  in  a  man's 
physical  state,  an  operation  may  be  nececsary  before  health 
may  succeed.  But  that  iocs  not  make  the  operation  the  less 
painful.  I  can  quite  clearly  see  that  Rhoda  and  I  had  to  part 
before  I  could  again  take  up  the  use  of  my  life,  but  at  the 
moment  my  wild  cry  was  only  to  get  her  back. 

I  paced  to  and  fro  about  my  rooms  crying  on  her  name.  I 
walked  the  streets  fiercely,  in  the  hope  of  stilling  my  pain, 
or  even  of  seeing  her  face,  though  I  had  a  sure  instinct  that 
she  had  gone  abroad.  But  nothing  gave  me  ease.  To  escape 
from  myself  I  asked  Tim  to  come  up  and  stay  with  me.  This 
he  did,  and  I  cannot  tell  how  I  would  look  forward  to  his 
retvuTi  of  an  evening.  We  would  sit  of  an  evening  smoking, 
or  I  would  work,  at  odd  journalistic  tasks,  feverishly,  while 
he  would  read — or,  as  I  think,  watch  me  closely.  We  had 
travelled  far  from  the  days  when  he  sat  opposite  me  in  Thames 
Street,  and  gauged  my  moods  with  that  quiet  instinct  of  his ; 
but  the  change  was  only  one  of  deeper  stillness,  for  the  under- 
standing was  the  same. 

I  had  not  thought  to  let  Frank  know  that  Rhoda  had  left 
me.  It  was,  of  course,  negligent  of  me.  seeing  there  was 
little  hope  of  her  return ;  but  we  moved  in  different  worlds, 
and  I  had  not  even  thought  of  him.  So  I  was  surprised  one 
morning  to  get  a  letter  of  commiseration  from  him,  followed 
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soon  after  by  a  telephone  message  asking  me  to  dine  with 
nim  that  night,    as  he  was  staying  in  '  Town.'  " 

By  the  same  post  I  got  a  letter  from  Stathan^  ''^^illie  and  I 
asstmied,  therefore,  that  Rhoda's  letters  were  arriving  It 
was  a  kmdly  letter,  saying  he  had  every  sympathy  with  the 

protest  of  an  artistic  nature"  (why  will  stupid  people 
condone  matters  that  offend  them  on  the  conception  of  artistic 
irresponsibility ?— or  are  they  more  adroit  than  stupid?) 
especially  as  I  had  doubtless  been  in  a  state  of  distress  and 
pain.  He  added  that  he  hoped  our  friendship  would  not  be 
greatly  impaired.  I  should  have  replied  to  him.  I  had  no 
intention  of  resuming  the  friendship  he  spoke  of,  for  I  knew  it 
only  existed  on  the  basis  of  his  being  a  patron  of  Art— what- 
ever that  should  be— instead  of  both  of  us  being  servants  of 
Beauty.  But  I  was  strained,  and  fretted,  and  took  no  notice 
of  his  letter. 

I  was  in  the  same  state  of  tension  with  Frank  that  night 
He  was  very  kind  and  sympathetic,  and  as  we  sat  at  dinner 
we  must  have  made  a  strong  contrast.  My  very  deep  blue 
eyes,  dark  hair  and  beard  against  his  brown  eyes,  broad  fair 
face,  clean-shaven,  and  brown,  curly  hair,  would  not,  I  think 
have  led  any  one  to  imagine  we  were  brothers.  Moreover  he 
was  very  patient  with  my  churlishness. 

X  "_S"*  ^f?',*  yP^  ^"°^  ^^®r«  she  is  ?  "  he  asked  me  for  the 
fourth  or  fifth  tune. 

"  Oh,  my  good  God.  Frank,"  I  broke  out.  "  haven't  I  told 
you  I  don't  ?  Why  do  you  keep  asking  me  the  same  question  ? 
Do  you  think  I  would  be  here  if  I  did  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry."  he  murmured,  and  busied  himself  with  his 
soup. 

"  How  is  business  ?  "  I  asked  apologetically. 

"  Oh,  very  trying  and  anxious,"  he  said. 

"  I  like  your  conception  of  trying  and  anxious,"  I  said 
surveying    his    portly,  well-conditioned  figure   and   air   of 
success. 

•"i^-'J  ^"°^  y°"  *^^"^  ^  ^*^®  *  ^^^  ^^sy  *™e  of  it,"  he 
said,  but  It's  not  quite  so  simple  as  you  think.  StiU, 
about  Rhoda — what  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  " 

An  irascible  reply  was  on  my  lips  to  this  utterly  ' 
question,  but  I  checked  it,  and  said  instead  :  "  What     oul ' 
you  propose  ?  " 
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"  It's  not  so  easy,  you  know,"  said  he,  and  1  declare  I 
believe  the  man  did  not  see  how  he  had  exposed  the  futility 
of  his  own  question.  But  he  liked  worrying  at  these  thing^s, 
and  I  had  known  what  I  was  being  asked  to  that  morning, 
so  I  could  not  very  well  complain. 

"  She's  not  going  to  return,  you  think  ?  "  he  a       \. 

"  You  have  her  letter,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  it's  very  trying.  It's  difficul.  to  know  what  to 
suggest,      'ou  know  how  sorry  I  am  for  you." 

"  Viola       ?  "  I  asked  after"  a  pause. 

"  Yes,  thanks." 

"  And  the  Kiddies  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes." 

"  Give  them  my  love,"  I  said. 

"  I  will,  I  wiU,"  he  said  with  great  heartiness.  "  But  now 
about  your  affairs  :  I  am  glad  to  see  Rhoda  says  she  admits 
your  right  to  share  in  her  books." 

"  Did  she  say  that  ?  "  I  asked,  and  wondered  how  little 
seme  men  thought  of  the  proper  pride  of  their  fellows. 

"  Yes,  in  he"  letter,"  he  said,  looking  quickly  at  me.  I 
suppose  something  in  my  voice  caught  his  attention. 

"  Very  kind  of  her,  I  am  sure — especially  seeing  it's  the 
cause  of  our  separation  !  " 

"  \'ou  writers  are  odd  people,"  he  said  in  the  way  of  con- 
cession. "  But  you  are  not  going  to  do  anything  foolish  ?  " 
he  added  with  a  touch  of  anxiety. 

*  I  certainly  am  not,  if  to  touch  her  money  be    •  foolish 

thing." 

'  You  know  very  well  I  meant  just  the  reverse,"  he  said, 
with  a  flush  coming  over  his  face,  and  a  quick  shadow  of 
annojrance. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  I. 

Our  conversations  were  ever  the  same,  they  never  led  to 
anj'thing.  We  see-sawed,  and  pulled  traversely,  and  in  the 
end  resumed  our  first  positions,  but  at  the  cos'  of  much 
irritation  and  anger. 

Yet  something  emerged  ever  from  the  futilitie<^  of  that 
conversation.  For  when  the  fruit  was  removed,  he  gave  me  a 
superb  cigar,  ordered  another  bottle  of  an  excellent  champagne 
he  had  discovered,  and  sat  back  in  his  chair  with  every  inten- 
tion of  resigning  himself  to  the  heavy  luxury  of  post-prandial 
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contentment.  His  eyes  became  dreamy,  his  cheeks  grew  like 
a  well-ripened  peach,  and  his  voice  sank  into  a  modulated, 
not  too  hasty,  tone.  At  such  times,  as  I  knew,  he  would  grow 
wonderfully  sentimental— in  what  one  may  call  the  fatal- 
regret  manner  of  sentiment.  I  smoked  my  cigar,  and  b^an 
to  watch  for  the  signs.  I  wondered  whether  the  topic  would 
be  the  poor  or  the  architectural  dilapidations  of  London.  To 
my  surprise  it  was  neither. 

You  know.  Jack,"  he  said,  watching  the  wisp  of  smoke 
float  away  from  his  cigar,  just  where  the  ash  joined  the  brown 
leaf,  "  it's  very  strange  to  think  of  the  way  we  have  come. 
Do  you  ever  think  of  the  pater  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  I  do." 

"  Or  the  mater  ?  " 

"  Not  so  often  as  I  should,  I'm  afraid."  Dear  old  mater  I 
How  odd  to  think  of  her  watching  us  then,  great,  strong,  grown 
men,  b.  \  of  us  older  than  she  when  she  died. 

"  Do  you  remember  Saggart  ?  "  he  continued. 

"  I  do,"  said  I ;    dazedly,  maybe,  for  a  blow  seemed  to 
ie  across  my  eyes  as  he  spoke.    I  saw  the  hills  of  my 

^-state,  suddenly.  I  saw  the  hills  around  Dublin,  and 
t  lind  them,  hills  on  hills,  and  stretches  of  bogland.  As 
fi  m  a  distance  I  heard  his  voice  continue  : 

I  often  think  of  those  days,  you  know.  Here  we  are, 
continuaUy  getting  older.  Life  passes  us,  and  what  does  it 
all  amount  to  ?    Iff  all  very  strange." 

A  silence  elapsed,  as  I  pulled  myself  out  of  my  dreams  to 
say :  "  And  do  you  remember  ihe  hiding  I  gave  you  for  calling 
me  Jacob  ?  "  ^ 

He  flushed  with  annoyance  and  looked  round  at  me.  "  I'm 
not  so  sure  that  it  was  you  v  ho  won,"  he  said. 

"  I  haven't  the  least  doubt."  I  said. 

"  You  wouldn't  have,"  said  he.  grumbling,  and  yet  turning 
the  edge  with  humour.  He  was  loth  to  lose  the  sense  of 
luxury,  in  a  bicker  as  to  ancient  rights. 

And  so  we  played  the  ancient  game  of  memory-hunting 
over  those  excellent  cigars  and  the  old  port  which  followed  the 
champagne.  Frank  was  a  man  who  knew  how  to  attend  to 
his  wines,  and  he  played  the  accomoaiiying  sentimental  luxurv 
to  the  full.  ^     J    o  J 

It  might  ahnost  be  said  that  I  walked  home  on  the  hills  of 
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Dublin,  so  completely  bad  I  been  transported  to  them.  My 
nostalgia  of  the  past  months  had  suddenly  become  a  loud 
cry  through  my  whole  being.  It  was  as  though,  from  the 
heights  where  I  seemed  to  stand,  I  could  see  the  whole  of 
Irdand  stretched  beneath  me,  and  its  magnet-power  drew 
me  so  that  it  was  even  a  pain  to  me  to  continue  in  that  half- 
trance. 

Coward  that  I  was,  I  believed  I  feared  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion, for  it  meant  the  dragging  up  of  many  rusted  anchors. 
But  in  the  depths  of  me  I  seemed  to  know  that  the  conclusion 
was  indeed  inevitable. 


Ill 
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I  said  not  a  word  to  anyone,  but  let  the  matter  turn  over  in 
my  soul,  until  the  cry  was  so  plangent,  the  nostalgia  was  so 
acute  a  pain,  that  I  could  no  longer  delay  action.  Yet  action 
meant  a  very  great  deal  to  me.  It  not  only  meant  cutting 
myself  away  from  my  friends  and  from  the  haunts  where  I 
was  known.  This  may  not  have  meant  so  much.  Parkins, 
Jenson,  Wolton  of  the  Morning  News,  and  those  other  odds 
and  ends  of  my  acquaintance,  whom  I  met  every  fortnight 
at  the  Highway  Tavern  for  dinner  and  talk,  had  no  real  part 
in  my  life.  I  went  seldom,  these  days,  to  the  Highway,  because 
of  that,  and  because  the  endless  discussion  of  the  same 
things  became  very  Hke  the  affected  pose  of  young  office-boys 
with  pens  behind  their  ears,  "  talking  shop."  One  could  tell 
to  a  nicety  what  each  man  was  going  to  say,  and  in  what 
words  he  would  say  it.  There  was  none  of  the  unexpectedness 
of  life  in  it.    There  was  none  of  the  strewing  of  good  gold 
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and  common  brass  which  makes  life  so  infinitely  interesting 
a  thing.  The  dross,  in  the  talk  of  those  men.  had  been  all 
carefully  refined  away,  and  the  result  was  very  tiring  in  its 
sameness.  "  The  highest  is  never  attained  save  at  the  risk 
of  the  abysmal,"  someone  had  said.  Certainly  those  men 
never  took  the  risk  :  they  would,  almost  to  a  man,  have  lifted 
their  eyebrows  at,  and  turned  cold  stares  on,  so  lackadaisical 
an  attempt.  Theirs  was  a  true  literary  circle,  and  there  was 
none  of  the  glorious  adventure  of  life  in  it— adventure  in 
the  teeth  of  hazard  and  spiritual  danger.  As  a  changfi  I 
liked  their  company  well,  but  most  svu-ely  it  would  be  no 
hardship  to  forego  that  company  because  of  the  resolve  I 
had  to  make. 

With  Ramsay  and  Tim  it  was  different.  They  were  my 
only  intimate  friends,  and  it  would  be  a  wrench  to  leave 
them.  It  sounds  unnecessary  to  put  it  so  acutely :  it  will  be 
asked — could  I  not  easily  return  now  and  again  ?  True,  I 
could,  but  a  wrench  is  a  wrench  nevertheless.  Moreover  I 
knew  further  what  it  meant.  My  books  meant  no  livelihood 
to  me  :  their  monetary  return  was  but  thirty  or  forty  pounds 
a  year.  I  was  dependent  upon  journalism,  and  I  knew  only 
too  weU  that  "  out  of  sight "  was  "  out  of  mind  "  in  that 
profession. 

When  I  mentioned  the  subject  to  Ramsay  and  Tim  in  my 
study  one  evening,  I  was.  I  confess,  stricken  at  Tim's  speech- 
less consternation.  Ramsay,  in  his  quiet  way,  advanced  all 
the  difficulties  I  would  have  to  face,  dwelling  chiefly  on  the 
matter  of  my  livelihood.  But  I  had  thought  of  that.  I 
looked  round  the  room  I  sat  in,  and  said  : 

"  These  should  keep  me  for  the  first  year  or  so,  and  by 
that  time  I  shall  see  my  way  a  little  more  clearly." 

"  Your  books  !  "  cried  Ramsay,  genuinely  alarmed. 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  his  shock,  who  was  usually  so 
firm  and  calm.  It  marked  the  fact  that  a  cleavage,  of  a  sort, 
had  come  between  even  this  old  friend  and  myself  I  wanted 
a  knowledge  that  was  not  to  be  found  in  books— though, 
surely,  there  were  certain  men,  mainly  poets,  whom  I  would 
need  with  me~whereas  he  had  long  since  become  wedded  to 
the  idea  of  books.  I  winced  a  little,  therefore,  at  his  exclama- 
tion, as  he  sat  suddenly  up  in  his  chair.  Tim.  I  think,  sym- 
pathised more  fully  but  I  fdt  his  pain  of  spirit  striking  ua  me 
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as  I  sat  beside  him.  It  cried  out  for  sympathy,  so  silent  was 
it.    I  have  seldom  felt  so  moved  in  my  life. 

"  I  cannot  take  them  with  me,  anyhow,"  I  said. 

"  But  my  dear  Jack,"  he  protested,  feebly  endeavouring  to 
grasp  the  enormity  of  the  thing. 

"  They  ought  to  fetch  three  or  four  years'  careful  keep  if 
I  live  very  simply,  even  on  a  forced  sale." 

"  Never  !  "  said  Ramsay,  rising  strenuously,  as  his  wont  was, 
from  his  astonishment.  "  Name  your  price,  and  I'll  hold 
them  for  you." 

"  I'd  sell  the  copyright  of  my  books,  past  and  present,  to 
any  man  who  would  give  me  siifficient  to  live  on  in  peace  for 
the  rest  of  my  days.    The  State  ought  t^  do  that." 

"  And  therefore  the  State  won't.  It  will  sooner  spend 
millions,  not  to  say  priceless  blood,  over  rich  men's  trading 
rights.     And  nor  will  I,  for  I'll  store  your  books  for  you." 

"I"  i  earning  a  bit  now,"  said  Tim's  choked  voice  beside 
me.     "  You've  a  right  to  that,  may  say." 

"  Old  Tim,"  I  said,  and  laid  my  hand  on  his  knee.  We  were 
all  suddenly  silent  with  emotion.  A  calm  too  full  for  words 
had  settled  on  the  three  of  us. 

"  Nearly  three  hundred,  it  is,  let  me  say,"  he  continued 
bravely,  and  his  eyes  were  not  dry.  "  Wouldn't  be  half 
that,  wasn't  it  for  you :  not  it.  You've  a  call  to  it,  old 
Jack." 

"  And  I  earn  eight  to  nine  hundred  a  year,"  spoke  Ramsay's 
deeper  voice  from  the  other  end  of  the  room,  "  and  again 
owing  to  you.  Tim's  right.  Jack,  you've  a  right  to  let  us 
keep  you." 

"  Go  to  hell,  the  both  of  you  I  "  I  said. 

So  we  sat  and  smoked  away  the  silence  so  pregnant  with 
emotion  till  Ramsay's  voice  was  again  heard. 

"  Two  hundred  from  the  two  of  us — we  could  arrange  the 
details  between  us,  Tim,"  he  said,  speaking  his  aside  hastily 
to  Tim.    "  That  should  help  to  support." 

"  That  should  keep  a  damned  nabob,"  I  said,  "  but  I'm 
not  going  to  take  it,  all  the  same." 

"  Jack,"  began  Tim. 

"  Yes,  you  are,"  said  Ramsay.  "  Tell  me  tliis :  if  you 
offered  it  to  me,  the  case  being  reversed,  and  I  refused,  what 
would  vou  think  of  me  ?    Then  imagine  our  feelings." 
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He  was  right.  In  the  name  of  our  friendship  I  had  no  right 
to  refuse,  however  I  might,  and  did  in  obstinacy,  continue 
to  frustrate  the  idea.  In  the  end,  however,  I  consented  to 
take  a  pound  a  week  from  each  of  them,  they  to  hold  my  books 
till  such  time  as  I  might  want  them.  The  sale  of  the  furniture 
of  the  fiat  would,  I  reckoned,  provide  me  with  funds  sufficient 
for  a  modest  balance.  The  better  part  of  it  was  such  as  Rhoda 
would  need  when  she  resumed  her  social  life,  and  this  I  had 
stored  in  her  name.  The  rest  was  sold  on  my  account,  and 
I  wrote  her  a  letter,  addressed  to  her  publishers,  telling  her 
what  I  had  done. 

Till  the  very  day  of  my  leaving  England  I  did  not  hear  from 
her.  I  knew  this  estraint  cost  her  something,  and  I  mar- 
velled at  it.  It  convinced  me  that,  either  the  thought  of  me 
was  dead  in  her,  which  I  could  scarcely  credit,  or  that  she  had 
hersf  'ery  well  in  hand.  And  in  either  case  to  seek  a  recon- 
ciliation was  to  cry  for  the  moon,  with  one  of  Rhoda's  keen  cast 
of  mind. 

Thus,  one  eariy  spring  night,  as  the  Irish  mail  train  drew 
slowly  out  of  Euston  station,  I  leaned  out  of  one  of  the  windows 
watching  Ramsay  and  Tim  as  they  stood  bareheaded  on  the 
platform.  Ramsay  was  calm  and  smiling,  but  Tim  was  white 
and  strained,  his  rat-like  brown  eyes  looking  hungrily  up  the 
platform,  and  his  pink  skin  very  pale  and  drawn  under  his 
red  hair  freely  sprinkled  with  white.  As  for  myself,  I  did 
not  think  so  modest  a  removal  could  have  affected  me  as  it 
did.  Possibly  it  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  was  turning  to 
a  new  way  of  life. 
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It  was  thirty  years  since  I  had  been  in  Ireland,  yet,  as  the 
boat  drew  in  at  Kingstown  Pier,  and  the  rich  speech  of  the 
porters  came  across  to  me,  L  thrilled  and  quivered  like  a  tuned 
string  to  its  note.  No  friendship  or  loyalty  seemed  com- 
parable to  this  beloved  land,  and  England,  land  and  people, 
seemed  as  foreign  as  the  remoter  Caucasian  steppes.  That 
strange,  wild  spirit  that  sweeps  the  land,  austere  and  intangible 
(diversely  known  as  Grania  ni  Mhaille,  Caitilin  ni  h-Ulaichan, 
and  by  a  score  of  secret  names)  seemed  at  once  to  know  me 
and  touch  me  till  I  thrilled.  Yet  I  was  half  ashamed  to  meet 
her.  I  felt  like  some  wanderer  in  cities  returning  to  his 
mother  Earth :  who  steals  timidly  forth  to  her  bosom,  as 
though  trusting  that  she  will  not  notice  the  town-stains  on 
him,  however  much  he  himself  may  be  aware  of  them,  hoping 
that  he  may  at  once  be  caught  to  her  bosom.  So  it  was  I 
felt,  at  once  humble  and  glad. 

I  do  not  explain  these  things.  I  set  them  down.  I  have 
been  a  man  who  has  rathei  kept  to  himself  than  sought  com- 
pany— not  in  misanthropy,  but  in  a  sensitiveness  that  no 
one  understood  save  Tim — but  that  morning,  in  a  joyousness 
that  some  will  deem  pathetic  and  some  will  look  at  with 
superior  eyes,  every  man  was  welcome  to  me.  I  walked  the 
streets  of  Dublin  in  the  spring  sunshine  like  a  warfarer  come 
home,  rather  surprised  that  the  rest  of  my  fellows  should  walk 
the  streets  and  seem  so  little  to  realise  the  wonder  of  their 
presence  in  this  beautiful  place.  I  insisted  on  two  jarvies 
that  day  drinking  with  me,  and  in  each  case  called  for 
whiskey  on  behalf  of  all  those  present,  and  had  the  blessing 
of  God  called  many  times  on  me. 

In  that  most  English  of  Irish  cities  I  was  in  an  air  as  different 
from  that  of  England  as  ever  I  might  be  in  Bruges  itself,  where 
I  had  fled  sometimes  under  pressure  of  work  to  conclude.  By 
that  strangest  of  national  indications,  atmosphere,  I  had 
come  into  a  different  nation.  At  first  I  was  overwhelmed  into 
a  sentiment  that  trembled  on  weakness,  but  at  all  times  I 
breathed  freely,  and  felt  as  though  I  were  at  home ;  with  this 
difference,  that  I  had  all  the  n:arks  cf  the  stranger,  the  foreigner 
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on  me.  In  my  heart  I  might  feel,  even  overwhdminglv.  at 
home,  but  my  outer  way  of  life  decreed  me  an  outlander. 
My  speech  was  different,  even  the  clothing  of  my  thought  was 
different  and  I  never  really  got  near  to  the  heart  of  a  man 
there  But  I  wished  to  do  so.  and  I  had  not  felt  the  inclina- 
tion to  do  so  before.  I  even  wished  to  do  so  quite  promis- 
cuously which  was  a  thing  much  unlike  me  in  the  past  I  did 
not  wish  to  be  a  spectator,  I  wished  to  be  a  participator 
and  the  glow  of  warmth  this  introduced  into  me  is  quite 
mdescnbable.  I  almost  desired  every  man  to  stand  towards 
me  as  Ramsay  and  Tim  had  come  to  stand  in  the  past  and  I 
was  startled  at  the  wUdness,  and  even  pitiful  wUdness,  with 
whi,  I  endeavoured  to  achieve  this.  I  bent  the  whole  powers 
of  my  mimetic  abUity  in  order  to  approximate  myself  to  the 
people,  in  my  strife  towards  this  end.  There  was.  to  be  true 
the  cry  of  my  spirit  claiming  an  affinity,  that  urged  me  to 
this.  And  there  was  also  the  oddness  of  suddenly  finding  a 
home  on  earth  where  I  was  largely  a  stranger. 

Like  one  returning  to  health,  who  does  not  too  quickly  tal  e 
strong  food,  but  dilutes  it  according  to  his  need.  I  remained 
m  Dubhn  a  week  or  so.  I  knew  some  men  there,  whom  I  had 
met  in  London,  whose  work  I  admired,  and  these,  towards 
the  end  of  my  stay,  I  sought  out.  I  did  not  do  so  at  the 
beginning,  however,  as  I  had  no  desire  to  lay  shackles  on  my 
liberty.  To  have  sought  out  acquaintances  would,  to  my 
mood  then,  have  been  to  belong  to  a  portion  of  the  city  •  but 
to  remain  at  large,  and  unhindered,  was  to  belong  to  the  whole 
city. 

I  went  down  to  Saggart.  too.  after  a  while,  though  I  had 
shrunk  from  that  at  first.  I  scarcely  knew  my  way  about  in 
parts  of  It.  so  greatly  had  it  changed.  But  I  found  out  our 
cottage.  To  my  grown  figure,  and  new  adjustment  of  sizes. 
It  seemed  inconceivably  small.  It  had  been  split  into  two 
cottages  with  sundry  alterations  and  enlargements  to  that 
end,  and  the  tennis-lawn  of  many  encounters  was  now  a 
thickly-strewn  potato-patch.  The  trees  had  been  cleared 
away  to  the  right,  and  it  now  no  longer  was  nested  in  seclusion. 
It  s  a  good  day,"  said  the  owner  of  one  of  the  cottages 
passing  into  his  place  as  I  «!*ood  there  in  the  evening  H^ht    ' 

"  It  IS  indeed,    said  I        May  I  as.      ow  long  thes'^e  twu 
places  have  been  like  thi. 
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"  It  should  be  twenty  years,  and  that's  the  living  truth," 
said  he,  "  though  I  can't  recall  it  myself." 

"  It  \ised  to  be  all  one  once." 

"  And  that's  true  for  you.    So  it  used." 

"  I  remember  it  so." 

"  Do  you  now  ?  Well  maybe  you'll  step  in  for  a  sup  of 
milk,  or  maybe  something  stronger." 

We  sat  in  a  room  that  looked  out  on  to  this  potato-patch. 
It  was  the  half  of  the  room  that  had  once  served  as  our 
dining-room,  and  by  looking  through  the  door  in  the  wains- 
coting division,  that  now  swung  ajar,  and  by  shifting  my 
vision  through  the  years,  I  could  see  my  father  standing  by  the 
handsome  fireplace  there,  and  glowering  over  the  top  of  his 
daily  paper  at  the  solitary  letter  that  lay  beside  my  mother's 
plate. 

Ordinarily  I  would  have  found  a  keen  and  whimsical  delight 
in  pla5ing  the  unseen  looker-on  through  my  seen  person.  I 
would  have  questioned  the  man  till  he  v/ould  have  wondered 
whither  my  questions  led,  and  how  I  came  to  possess  such 
uncanny  knowledge  <  the  house  in  which  he  lived.  But  now 
I  only  wished  confidence,  and  the  hmnan  interchange. 

"  I  used  to  live  in  this  house  at  one  time." 

"  Did  you  now  ?  Wouldn't  that  be  a  strange  long  time 
ago  ?  " 

"  All  the  time  I  was  a  lad,  or  most  of  the  time,  anyhow." 

"  Was  it  born  in  it  you  were  ?  " 

"  I  was  not." 

"  That  should  be  a  strange  thing,  coming  into  your  own 
house  after  all  this  stretch  of  years.  It  was  all  one  at  that 
time,  so  it  was.  Seumas  Power  has  the  other  half.  We  both 
came  together  to  this  place  looking  for  work,  we  did.  He  and 
I  came  together,  walking  on  the  roads,  the  time  the  tinworks 
was  disused." 

"  Did  you  come  far  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we  did." 

"  How  far  was  it  ?  " 

"  It  was  a  long  way,  and  we  came  walking  on  the  roads." 

"  From  the  west  ?  " 

"  It  was." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  walking  across  to  the  west  in  a  day  or 
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•'  Is  that  so  ?  " 

"  And  I  was  wondering  what  would  be  the  best  road  to 
take. 

"There's  many  good  roads,  there  is,  and  manv  of  theoi  is  as 
good  as  others  might  be. " 

''I  thougjt  of  going  straight  across  by  Mullingar  and 
Athlone  to  Tuam,  or  perhaps  Roscommon  " 

"  Tuam,  is  it .?  " 

"  Yes,  Tuam.  I  suppose  that's  as  quick  as  any,  quicker 
than  most.  -^     * 

''  It's  a  very  good  road,  it  is." 

"  That  wasn't  the  road  by  which  you  came,  I  suppose." 
It  was." 

I  suppose  my  inquisitiveness  had  made  him  wary  of  me  for 
we  might  have  continued  like  this  for  ever.  So  I  rose  and 
asked  him  if  it  would  inconvenience  him  at  all  if  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  looking  over  the  house. 

"  Inconvenience,  is  it  ?  It  would  not,  then.  Sure,  you're 
welcome,  sir,  and  who  would  have  the  better  right  than  the 
man  who  was  bred  in  it,  and  whose  father  had  it  ?  I'll  just 
speak  now  to  Nancy  Power,  or  maybe  Sally  will,  and  you  shall 
see  both  of  them." 

It  was  Seumas  Power  who  had  the  bathroom  where  Frank 
and  I  were  ranged  beneath  father's  eye  each  morning,  brandish- 
ing dumb-bells  with  our  puny,  white  arms  in  the  patient  hope 
of  accumulating  prodigious  muscles.  The  tub  remained  in  the 
same  (with  rusted  iron  where  white  paint  used  to  be)  but  the 
rest  of  the  room  was  twisted  out  of  recognition.  The  bedroom 
we  had  slept  m  was  in  my  host's  portion,  whose  name  I 
omitted  to  extort. 

Then  I  walked  away  in  the  dusk  that  had  fallen  on  the  earth 
and  resolved  that  I  should  no  longer  delay  in  setting  out 
westward.  ^ 
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And  so.  on  a  fresh  spring  morning  a  few  days  after,  I  slung 
a  small  satchel  over  my  shoulder,  and  might  have  been  seen 
swinging  across  Phoenix  Park.  There  was  the  restraining 
touch  of  natural  habit  to  my  new  venture,  for  I  had  always 
taken  some  long  walk  alone  in  the  spring,  and  I  felt  now  as 
though  this  were  but  such  another  holiday. 

I  knew  better  than  to  hurry  matters  in  the  early  stages, 
and  so  took  the  way  easily.  Yet  I  had  reason  for  haste.  For, 
while  my  moneys  were  sufficient  for  my  slight  wants  when  I 
had  settled  what  I  should  do,  there  was  (at  least  until  I  b«:ame 
more  accustomed  to  the  nearer  range  of  capital)  a  strain  on 
their  sufficiency  while  I  was  undecided.  It  was  too  cold, 
for  one  not  inured  to  various  weathers,  to  sleep  out ;  and  I 
had  even  to  train  myself  out  of  those  fastidious  ways  that  are 
a  necessity  in  cities'.  For  dirt  is  only  dirt  in  cities:  there  it 
is  an  improper  degradation,  whereas  under  the  untarnished 
sky  it  is  but  the  stain  of  mother  Earth.  Yet  it  is  not  easy, 
any  more  than  it  is  desirable,  to  change  one's  values 
hastily. 

But  these  things  soon  adjust  themselves.  Man,  as  someone 
surely  must  have  said,  soon  drops  out  of  fastidious  ways 
without  woman  at  his  side  to  remind  him  of  them,  and  by 
the  time  I  reached  Athlone  the  poverty  of  my  satchel's  con- 
tents had  ceased  to  inconvenience  me.  I  had  come,  as  I  had 
intended  to  come,  through  Mullingar  and  the  rich  land  of 
Meath,  taking  a  quick  and  close  reckoning  of  my  journey  by 
the  change  in  the  face  of  the  earth  as  I  went  by.  The  mere 
picturesqueness  of  the  scenery  as  I  began  soon  changed  into 
rolling  pasturelands,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  grew  darker 
and  sterner,  until  they  became  mixed  with  bogland.  Yet, 
even  as  the  pastureland  had  changed,  so  the  boglands  changed 
too  in  their  turn.  They  grew  wilder,  browner,  sterner,  it 
may  be,  but  chiefly  they  grew  more  significant. 

As  I  took  my  way  through  Galway,  I  was  all  the  time 
haunted,  as  though  there  was  some  presence  continually  by 
me,  that  I  knew  intimately  well,  though  I  could  by  no  means 
tell  how  this  was.    At  first  it  made  me  uneasy.     Indeed,  I 
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must  confess  to  a  renewal  of  my  childhood's  fears  of  darkness. 
It  was  but  natural  that  I  should  avoid  walking  at  night, 
seeing  the  road  was  unknown  to  me,  and  lay  poised,  as  it 
almost  seemed,  over  treacherous  bogs,  that  flowed  up  towards 
it  like  a  heavy  sea,  indenting  its  edge  ;  but  I  began  to  detect 
myself  putting  this  forward  as  the  prime  reason  when  my  deeper 
motives  were  much  less  satisfactory.  I  laughed  at  mjrself 
at  falling  again  into  fearftil  childhood,  as  painting  the  figures 
of  my  own  imagination  on  this  pall  of  darkness.  But  I  soon 
reflected  that  this  is  truly  only  a  trick  of  the  mind  to  defeat 
legitimate  enquiry.  And  I  began  to  examine  the  position 
carefully. 

Man,  I  said  to  myself,  is  not  afraid  of  nothing,  and  it  is 
irrational  and  merely  stupid  to  say  that  he  is.  When  he  is 
alone,  be  he  grown  man  or  child,  he  may  be  irked  by  a  lack 
of  society,  but  in  the  constitution  of  that  restlessness  there 
is  no  stray  wisp  of  anything  that  may  justly  be  called  fear. 
Fear  is  only  introduced  into  the  situation  by  the  presence  of 
something.  We  are  all,  I  reflected,  in  the  habit  of  masking 
realities  by  the  use  of  words  that  have  no  meaning  i.i  them, 
and,  in  the  multitude  of  such  words,  one  of  them  is  supersti- 
tion. It  is  at  least  significant  that  the  same  fears  and  beliefs 
that  are  found  in  primitive  man,  and  which  are  called  super- 
stitions in  them,  should  also  be  present  in  the  mind  of  children, 
who  are,  obviously,  either  at  an  age  before  formulated  supersti- 
tions may  reach  them,  or  conceived  by  their  parents  at  an 
age  when  the  presence  of  such  superstitions  should  not  be 
in  the  constitution  of  the  orgasm.  That  is  to  say,  by  either 
reckoning,  there  cannot  be  such  a  thing  as  superstition  in  a 
child.  When  he  is  visited  by  fear,  therefore,  and  no  visible 
cause  can  be  traced  for  it,  it  is  at  least  fair  to  assume  that  this 
is  due  to  an  acute  perception  of  intangible  presences  that 
belongs  to  the  primitive  constitution  of  man,  and  that  has 
been  crushed  out  of  grown  man  by  his  many  sophistications. 
And  that  this  is  not  only  a  fair  assumption,  but  an  inevitable 
conclusion,  is  seen  by  the  presence  of  such  identical  percep- 
tions among  all  primitive  men —as  the  argument  infers  and  the 
fact  confirms. 

Fear,  therefore,  is  a  perception,  at  one  time  a  perception 
and  a  reaction.  When  man  is  afraid,  he  is  not  afraid  of 
nothing,  as  it  would  be  irrational  to  conceive,  but  of  something, 
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and  his  fear  is  an  indication  of  that  something,  that  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  escape  the  observation  of  his  five  senses.  But 
fear  may  afflict  him  in  broadest  daylight,  when  it  is  called 
panic,  or  it  may,  as  it  more  usually  does,  afflict  him  in  dark- 
ness. To  put  it  from  the  other  side,  those  presences  may  come 
about  him  in  open  day,  though,  for  some  indiscoverable  cause, 
it  is  their  more  usual  custom  to  take  their  liberty  in  darkness. 
The  cause  is  indiscoverable,  though  it  is  not  beyona  a  sagacious 
conjecture.  Clearly,  if  men  are  in  fear  of  those  presences, 
men  are  a  hindrance,  in  some  way,  to  their  free  operation, 
and  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  hold  their  read  through  the 
universe,  when  the  floating  islands  of  personality  are  no  longer 
awake  to  throw  off  their  craven  rays  of  fear,  but  are  securely 
tucked  away  in  sleep.  For  fear,  in  a  free  universe,  is  an  insult, 
even  as  freedom  is  a  spiritual  heritage. 

So  I  worked  the  matter  out  as  I  walked  the  Galway  roads. 
And  one  evening  i  'ound  the  answer  that  led  me  out  of  the 
forks  of  the  intellect aal  dilenuna  into  which  my  thinking  had 
brought  me.  I  had  resolved  to  make  Tuam  my  first  stop,  but, 
having  come  into  Galway,  I  had  not  hastened,  turning  about 
the  b3nva5rs  further  south.  This  day,  however,  I  had  resolved 
to  get  into  Tuam  by  night,  and  as  evening  fell  it  became 
apparent  to  me  that  I  had  missed  my  road.  It  was  dark, 
and  the  same  uncanny  fear  had  beset  me,  being  by  no  means 
lessened  in  my  uncertainty  about  the  road  I  trod.  I  held 
steadily  on  in  the  glimmer  of  starlight,  in  the  vain  hope  that, 
inasmuch  as  a  road  indicates  a  town  or  village  somewhere  upon 
it,  I  should  soon  strike  some  place  that  might  serve  as  destina- 
tion. The  bog  stretched  on  every  hand,  and  there  was  only 
a  pale  and  shadowy  indication  of  the  road  beneath  my  feet. 
Judging  from  what  I  had  seen  in  the  mist  of  the  twilight,  there 
were  no  hills  anywhere,  no  trees,  no  cottages,  only  perpetual 
bog — a  desolate  landscape,  but  curiously  haunting,  and  even, 
in  its  way,  beautiful.  Now  it  was  aU  black  and  sombre, 
rolling  away  till  it  met  the  terrific  bend  of  the  heavens  gleaming 
with  the  myriad  jewels  of  its  stars,  an  unrelieved  darkness 
against  a  darkness  hung  with  gems.  And  every  now  and 
then  as  I  strode  along,  in  the  intervals  of  my  perplexity, 
through  the  still  air  something  like  a  breath  of  wind  would 
seem  to  come,  and  a  quiver  passed  through  me  that,  now,  was 
not  altogether  fear. 
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Then  I  heard  the  sound  of  voices  beside  the  road.  There 
was  no  light  to  be  seen  from  where  I  stood,  but  as  I  stepped 
cautiously  m  that  direction,  set  back  from  the  road  a  little 
I  could  see  a  chink  of  light  near  the  earth.  To  my  knock  a 
voice  bade  mv'  enter,  and  I  pushed  open  the  door  and 
entered. 

It  was  a  roadside  shebeen,  very  poorly  lit  by  a  dirty  lamp, 
and  the  smell  of  stale  porter  and  the  smoke  of  twist  tobacco 
accosted  me  as  I  bent  my  head  to  pass  through  the 
door. 

"  A  tinker  is  it  ?  "  he  asked  who  was  evidc.  iy  the  owner  of 
the  place,  leaning  across  the  counter  to  the  left,  and  peering 
through  the  smoky  gloom  at  me. 

"  It  is  Kot,"  I  said. 

"  Well,  whoever  it  is  you  are,  you're  welcome  heartily  "  he 
said. 

"  Oh  !  you're  welcome,  you're  welcome,"  a  chorus  of  voices 
declared,  and  looking  quickly  about,  I  saw  a  row  of  men  sitting 
on  benches  round  the  house,  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  each 
with  a  large  glass  of  porter  in  his  hand.  They  nearly  ail  had 
that  strong,  darkly-proud,  taciturn  face  that  I  had  seen  so 
much  of  lately.  It  indicates  an  arisiocracy  that  would  have 
no  cause  to  be  abashed  in  the  highest  presence,  and  had  a 
strange,  spiritual  affinity  with  this  landscape  01  desolate 
bog. 

"  I  was  on  the  road  to  Tuam,  but  God  knows  where  I  am  on 
the  road  to  now,"  I  said. 

"  Oh  !  come  in,  sir,  come  in,"  said  the  owner  of  the  place. 
"  It  should  be  a  dark  night  to  be  taking  the  road." 

"  You're  a  damned  way  from  the  road  to  Tuam,  now,"  said 
one  unemotional  voice  to  the  left  of  me.  The  speaker  had 
a  black  soft  hat  that  sat  low  on  his  brow,  shading  his  eyes,  but 
his  equally  black  hair  ran  down  in  whiskers  on  the  side  of  his 
face.  They  ended  on  a  level  with  the  line  of  his  mouth,  which 
seemed,  perhaps  partly  because  of  that,  uncannily  straight  and 
firm,  almost  to  cruelty.  His  manner  was  like  a  challenge  to 
me,  and  yet  it  was  too  remote,  even  too  contemptuous,  for 
that. 

I  had  met  many  such  men  during  the  past  days,  and  so  took 
him  m  his  own  mood,  speaking  as  though  to  mvself  for  him  to 
iicar,  rather  *han  directly  to  him. 
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"  That's  my  conviction,  too,"  I  said.  "  What  I'm  wonder- 
ing now  is  whether  I  could  make  Tuam  to-night." 

"  Oh  I  you  could,"  said  he. 

"  He  could  not,"  said  the  owner  of  the  place.  Then  to  the 
others  he  added,  as  they  ventured  one  opinion  or  the  other : 
"  And  he  not  knowing  the  road  at  all.  This  is  a  poor  country 
on  a  dark  night,  mister,"  he  said  to  me. 

I  rather  admired  the  skill  with  which  he  swept  us  all  in  his 
attention. 

"  Tuam  should  be  five  miles  from  this  living  place,  and  it's 
a  good  road  to  be  walking  with  the  night  so  young." 

"  Ah  !  what's  the  good  of  your  talking  ?  "  replied  the  man 
at  the  counter,  vigorously  wiping  a  glass  for  me.  "  And  how 
should  he  know  which  should  be  the  turnings,  and  he  a  stranger 
to  this  place,  as  anyone  could  see  with  a  shift  of  the  one 
eye." 

The  other  merely  spat  on  the  floor,  and  took  a  drink  of  his 
porter,  while  a  more  eager  voice  affirmed : 

"  That's  a  true  thing." 

I  sat  among  them  drinking  my  whiskey  as  they  discussed 
the  matter.  The  influence  of  the  night  outside  drifted  in  upon 
me  where  I  sat  in  that  lonely  shebeen  to  which  the  men  nad 
gathered  from  I  knew  not  what  places.  It  drifted  in  upon 
me  and  drew  me  to  it  wondrously.  The  men  were  so  much  a 
part  of  the  spirit  of  the  landscape  that,  though  they  were  dis- 
cussing the  problem  of  my  getting  to  Tuam  that  night,  I 
scarcely  seemed  absent  from  its  influence.  The  spirit  not 
only  lapped  about  the  walls  of  the  house,  but  seemed  actually 
to  have  encroached  beyond  them,  to  have  dismissed  them, 
and  to  be  ruling  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  space  they 
confined  as  though  they  were  not  present.  The  immediate 
scene  seemed  quaintly  to  mar  the  spirit  of  the  night  as  little 
as  might  the  unmusical,  and  yet  not  discordant,  voice  of  a 
corncrake. 

Yet  that  little  mattered.  It  was  not  quite  the  same  thing. 
Though  the  night  was  not  kept  without,  the  influence  of  its 
presence  within  the  place  was  to  draw  me  out.  I  felt  it  drag 
on  my  spirit,  and  resolved  to  continue  my  journey. 

"  Isn't  that  the  very  thing  I'm  after  saying  myself  ?  If 
there  was  a  decent  bit  of  a  moon  to  be  showing  the  road, 
you  might  follow  its  drifting  as  easy  as  eat  spuds.    But  it's 
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a  dark  lught.  a  heavy  kind  of  a  night,  and  the  man's  a  stranger 
at  all.    Will  you  have  some  more  porter,  Meehawl  ?  " 

"  I  wUl  not,"  said  the  taciturn  man  opposite  me.  "  There 
are  three  turns  in  it,  two  turns  that  go  to  the  right,  and  one 
turn  would  go  to  the  left,  with  the  lights  of  Tuam  showing 
Itself  before  you  could  twist  your  hands  at  that  time." 

11"  ^"^®«?®  ^^  ^°*  *®  S°  °"'"  said  another  voice  emphatic- 
y.'r^     Where  the  devil  would  he  stretch  himself  if  he  didn't? " 
..  S- ^'*  ^®  stretch  himself  in  this  place  ?  "  said  another. 
This  would  be  a  poor  place  to  stretch  in,  mister,"  said  its 
owner  to  me,  apologetically. 
"  Wouldn't  the  hotel  at  Tuam  be  closed  up  ?  " 
]]  And  to-morrow  fair-day  ?  "  Meehawl  asked  shortly. 
I  must  go  on  anyway,"  I  said.    "  I  ought  to  be  in  Tuam 
to-mght,  many  thanks  to  you." 

As  I  left  the  half-gloom  of  that  place,  where  the  men  had 
been  talking  in  tones  that  seemed  low  and  modulated  without 
any  effort  on  their  part  to  alter  their  ordinary  manner  of 
conversation,  and  stepped  into  the  night,  foUowed  by  the 
blessings  of  the  Ahnighty  God,  I  seemed  to  be  moving  from 
one  kind  of  cahn  to  another.  It  was  some  little  time  before 
i  grew  accustomed  to  the  heavy  darkness,  and  when  I  did 
so.  and  could  see  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  road  before  me  my 
thoughts  reverted  to  the  cogitation  of  the  midday. 

Then  suddenly  I  felt,  rather  than  thought,  the  solution  to 
niy  difficulty.  Fear,  of  course,  was  a  perception,  but  it  was 
chiefly  a  reaction.  And  since  fear  was  an  insult  and  an  impedi- 
ment m  the  universe,  fear  was  a  wrong  kind  of  reaction. 

Surely  that  was  so.  To  fear  is  to  hand  to  the  object  of  our 
fear  a  power  over  us,  a  power  which  it  otherwise  would  lack. 
Indeed,  fear  is  itself  a  provocation.  A  man  clothed  in  absolute 
fearlessness— not  defiance,  for  that  is  a  kind  of  fear,  but  an 
entire  absence  of  fear,  a  simple,  unquestioning  freedom  from 
lear  m  all  its  forms— should  be  invulnerable.  He  could  com- 
mand the  wildest  of  beasts,  who  are  only  driven  to  the  frenzy 
that  preludes  attack  by  the  waves  of  fear  falling  on  them 
Comradeship  and  simple  faith  should  be  the  keys  to  universal 
safety ;  they  should  annul  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  with  aU  the  categories  consequent  on  them,  in  a 
universal  at-one-ment. 
Fear,  therefore,  may  only  be  considered  as  a  perception 
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because  it  is  almost  the  inevitable  reaction  from  it  in  man's 
present  state  of  unfaith.  In  a  state  of  faith  the  reaction 
would  be  delight,  a  humbling  and  ecstatic  delight. 

I  stood  still,  as  I  saw  this,  and  gazed  upon  the  earth  swathed 
in  the  darkness  of  night.  How  sublime  it  was,  how  pure, 
how  holy  !  I  stood  erect,  and  stretched  out  my  arms  accept- 
ing the  spirit  that  was  abroad  in  gladness  and  joy ;  it  may  be 
said,  in  a  spirit  of  worship ;  and,  as  I  did  so,  every  nerve  in  me 
thrilled  and  quivered  with  delight.  There  was  fear  in  me  too 
(for  our  words  are  ineffectual  and  clumsy  labels),  but  it  was 
not  the  fear  that  degraded  oneself  and  the  universe.  Rather 
it  was  the  fear  that  exalted  and  purified  all  things.  I  lost 
touch  with  my  querulous  personality,  and  rose  into  a  person- 
ality that  was  a  noble  and  magnificent  thing.  I  became  a  part 
of  the  overflowing  joy  that  is  at  the  secret  of  wonder,  being 
none  the  less  myself  because  of  that,  but  more  truly  and 
divinely  myself. 

The  spirit  that  was  abroad  flowed  through  me  in  wave  on 
wave,  subjecting  me  entirely  to  itself,  until  at  first  I  almost 
whinnied  with  speechless  delight,  and  finally  grew  calm  and 
subdued  in  a  joy  that  was  like  a  broad  lake  hushed  in  motion- 
less reverie.  The  thrill  of  ecstasy  that  at  first  impelled  me 
to  leap  and  sing  aloud,  to  dance,  and  chant  the  music  of  the 
dance,  flowed  into  stiller  waters  that  seemed  to  be  the  very 
essence  of  all  song,  of  all  music,  even  as  harmony  is  the  unheard 
inspirer  of  all  harmonies. 

The  secret  of  all  things  seemed  to  be,  not  revealed  to  me, 
but  mine,  where  I  stood  at  the  pivot  on  which  they  whirled. 
It  was  a  moment  such  as  does  not  often  come  to  man,  but, 
when  it  comes,  makes  him  thereafter  always  a  different  man, 
a  man  with  a  secret  sign  upon  his  brow. 
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It  was  excellent  luck  that  to  '  me  to  Tui  m  just  at  that 
moment.  Though  I  arrived  latt  ihit  nigiit—  t-  o  late  to  seek 
humbler  quarters— the  hotel  in  he  central  &  luare  was  open 
and  busily  employed.  Indeed  i.  \:*r  with  tne  utmost  difl&- 
culty  that  I  could  persuade  them  to  take  lae,  and  finally  a 
sofa  was  put  up  into  a  small,  bare  room.  There  was  already 
an  occupant  for  this  room.  I  was  told,  confined  though  it  was, 
and  it  was  much  later  before  he  came  in  to  claim  his  bed.  I 
was  aroused  out  of  sleep  by  being  somewhat  hilariously,  but 
not  discourteously,  hailed,  and  I  turned  over  to  see  a  man 
sitting  on  the  bed  in  his  shirt,  holding  a  candle-stick  in  his 
hand,  that  swayed  uneasily  and  dripped  tallow  on  to  the  bare 
boards. 

I  was  asked  if  I  would  care  to  have  a  whiskey,  I  declined 
the  invitation.  I  was  then  asked  what  it  was  I  would  care 
to  have.  I  suggested  that  there  would  be  no  one  to  serve 
us,  seeing  it  was  about  half-past  one  in  the  morning.  This 
struck  him  as  an  original  idea,  and  he  proceeded  to  undress. 
Then,  as  I  dozed  off  to  sleep  again,  I  was  asked  if  I  dealt  in 
bullocks,  I  repudiated  the  suggestion,  and  said  I  was  an 
ordinary  traveller,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  explaining  the 
full  significance  of  this,  whereupon  I  was  asked  what  the  hell 
I  was  doing  in  Tuam  then. 

It  was  a  little  trying,  particularly  as  I  had  to  settle  myself 
to  listen,  full  of  sletp  though  I  was,  to  a  rather  confused 
dissertation  on  the  points  of  promise  in  heifers.  But  I  bore 
with  it  equably,  for  my  mind  was  too  full  of  peace  to  be  easily 
disturbed. 

The  following  morning  I  was  again  aroused  in  the  same 
manner.  My  companion  sat  on  his  bed  quaintly  swathed  in 
blankets,  with  so  puzzled  and  depressed  an  expression  at  my 
renewed  refusal  of  a  whiskey,  with  so  pathetic  a  melancholy 
indeed,  that  I  had  no  choice  in  the  matter.  It  would  have 
been  ridiculous  to  spoil  his  day  simply  because  I  would  not 
permit  him  to  offer  me  a  glass  of  whiskey.  He  grew  wonder- 
fully friendly,  however,  when  I  finally  agreed,  and  we  each 
sat  in  bed  and  toasted  the  other. 
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I  was  not  long  after  him,  however,  and  was  much  puzzled 
at  seeing  the  streets  deserted.  No  fair  could  I  find  wherever 
I  sought,  and  at  last  returned  to  the  hotel.  There  I  was 
informed  that  the  fair  was  held  in  a  field  some  distance  out- 
side the  city.  This  touched  some  slumbering  memory  in 
me,  and  as  I  walked  out  I  remembered  having  once  been 
told  of  this  field,  where  fairs  have  been  held  without  inter- 
mission since  the  days  of  the  early  Irish  civilisation. 

It  moved  me  strangely.  It  took  me  back  before  the  days 
when  fairs  were  part  of  a  monstrous  commercialism.  As  I 
mixed  among  the  eager  bargainers  it  haunted  me,  and  it 
haunted  me  all  the  following  days  as  I  walked  my  way  north- 
ward. The  blight  that  had  taken  England  into  its  maw, 
the  desolation  of  desolation  that  had  written  the  number  of 
its  days  over  that  land,  had  not  fixed  its  peculiar  power  here. 
There  was,  be  sure,  poverty  everywhere,  acute  poverty,  and 
a  ruin  that  had  put  its  brand  upon  the  landscape.  Everywhere 
could  be  read  the  signs  of  a  debauched  repression,  past  and 
present,  exercised  on  a  fair  nationality  by  an  overlordism 
secure  in  its  self  will  and  vindictiveness.  That  was  sure 
enough,  and  it  was  deadly  enough.  B  .t  it  was  deadly  to 
the  body  of  life,  not  to  the  spirit  of  life. 

For  example,  the  thing  that  now  impressed  me  most  was 
the  poverty.  In  England  I  had  never  seen  poverty  but  what 
it  had  implied  degradation.  Over  this  countryside  poverty 
was  universal,  and  such  poverty  as  it  would  be  hard  to  match, 
but  degradation  was  so  rare  as  to  be  negligible.  That  strange 
abhorrence  of  the  presence  of  the  poor  in  the  vast  slum  areas 
of  England — an  abhorrence  that  prevailed  with  me  despite 
my  worthiest  and  noblest  promptings  to  the  contrary— did 
not  prevail  here.  The  sordid  monotony  of  joyless  labour ; 
the  degradation  of  work  that  was  not  work,  that  produced 
nothing,  nothing  but  ugliness,  and  the  opportunity  of  ostenta- 
tion for  the  masters'  womenkind ;  the  disgusting  fleshly 
passion  that  this  broke  into  as  a  natural  relief,  and  the  drab- 
ness  and  horrible  monotony  of  marriage  when  this  passion 
has  worn  off,  both  posturing  under  the  name  of  love  ;  the 
stupid  sentimentalities,  demanding  titillating  books,  the  smug 
religiosities  demanding  a  self-congratulatory  ecclesiasticsd 
system,  both  of  them  revolts  from  monotony  tl^t  ask  their 
natural  panders,  and  receive  them,  and  so  perpetxiate  them- 
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selves :  all  this,  and  the  rest  of  the  hideous  system  that  boasts 
the  name  of  civilisation  with  nothing  whatsoever  of  civility 
about  It.  had  at  least  not  invaded  my  own  people  to  whom  I 
returned.  There  was  more  aristocracy  in  many  of  these 
«^H  kI^  P^^^"ts.  in  their  mien,  features,  deliberate  grace 
and  balance  of  speech  in  their  reserve  and  half-contemptuous 
self-reliance,  even  m  their  occasionally  brutal  strength  of  will 
than  I  had  ever  seen  before.  It  was  an  aristocracy  of  instinct' 
notofacult-andthatistheonlyaristocracv  ' 

»i  J  ^r  "^^l"""*  """^y.  \^^  aristocracy  of  manners,  there  was 
also  the  aristocracy  of  letters.  I  first  stumbled  on  this  inad- 
vertently. I  had  appealed  for  shelter  one  frosty  night  at  a 
solitary  cottage.  It  had  been  my  intention  to  skeplut.  but 
It  had  turned  s.>  cold  that  I  found  out  the  nearest  cottage, 
at  once  to  be  offered  the  children's  loft,  above  the  cow-pen 
m  the  one  livmg-room.  As  I  warmed  myself  before  the  fire. 
I  noticed  the  man  of  the  house  take  up  a  book  he  had  laid 
?Z"r5  Ti?'  f "^f^'^^^-  When  I  drew  him  into  conversation. 
1  learnt  that  this  was  a  collection  of  poems  in  the  Irish. 
He  recited  me  several,  and  recited  them  with  a  manifest 
joy  m  the  va  ue  of  sounds.    The-  »■  0  went  on  to  recite  me  local 

^^t    t  u    ^^  '^""^  '°"^''  '    '      '^^'"^ed   by   declaiming 
some  of  his  own  composition.  d  not   the    Irish,   and 

therefore  I  asked  him  if  he  wou.:  translate  some  of  them  for 

"■^  ^*^*"'*  *^®  ^^^^^y  *°  that,"  said  he  then,  withdrawing 

you  '^"hte  Englifh"^  ^'^"^ '"  '  "''•     "  '"^^  '  "^'^^*  ^^^ 
1  ^*  T\  l°u"^  ^^"'■^  ^*  consented.    At  first  our  progress  was 

hrn.v>  M '\'^*'  't'^^y  *  ^*'^  «^  confidence  in  himself,  for 
he  inevitably,  though  with  grave  courtesy,  put  aside  the  word- 
I  suggested  to  him,  though  he  accepted  their  metrical  order 
fnllnwl/T"!^  ""^  curiosity,  and  often  in  the  days  that 
toUowed  I  discovered  such  men.  Whereas,  though  the 
.h^'"?  ""u^  not  have  been  present,  there  was,  nearly  inevit- 
ably, a  culture  of  idea  and  a  quick  eagerness  to  discuss  con- 
ceptions worthy  a  man's  thought.  Yet  it  was  not  this  so  much 
aa^the  upright  assumption  of  intellectual  rank  that  impressed 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  England  where  to  suggest 
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culture  of  thought  was  to  be  dubbed  a  bore,  or  to  be  tolerated 
with  amusement  as  an  artistic  temperament.  Once  the  tr?-in 
of  thought  had  been  suggested  I  found  my  mind  continually 
running  to  comparisons.  When,  for  instance.  I  noticed  the 
sensitiveness  of  these  people,  the  quickness  with  which  they 
withdrew  themselves  into  an  invulnerable  reserve  at  the  least 
hint  of  an  implied  social  inequality,  their  swift,  and  silent,  if 
dangerous,  anger  at  a  breath  of  ridicule,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
at  once  of  the  fatuous  English  complacency  that  is  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  nations. 

Often  in  London  I  had  discussed  (with  Ramsay  alone,  and 
in  his  rooms  with  the  usual  company  that  assembled  there 
fortnightly),  the  whole  relation  of  modern  civilisation  to  those 
nobler  conceptions  of  Life  that  alone  can  save  men  from 
brutality  and  cynicism.  And  we  had  always  come  face  to  face 
with  a  certain  inevitable  twist  back  of  the  subject  on  itself. 
In  all  ranges  of  society  it  was  the  same.  There  was  nowhere 
the  remotest  conception  of  Beauty,  or  if  there  was  such  a 
conception,  it  was  soon  smothered  up  by  scorn,  patronage, 
or  amusement.  The  makers  of  "  the  greatest  Empire  the 
world  has  ever  seen  "  have  been  men  of  commerce,  men  of 
hard  gain,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  edifice  has  been 
raised  on  a  foundation  of  sliuns  and  practical  serfdom,  with 
an  ostentatious  flash  of  gold  to  its  pinnacle.  The  middle 
classes,  however,  had  neither  the  slums  (though  they  had, 
and  enjoyed,  much  of  the  serfdom),  nor  the  flash  of  gold. 
They  had  neither  the  pinch  of  want  nor  the  chance  of  adven- 
ture, and  so  they  hired  sentimentalists  to  write  for  them, 
and  preachers  to  comfort  them ;  they  paid  them,  and  paid 
them  well,  to  give  them  the  illusion  of  the  golden  glitter  above 
their  reach.  With  Want  and  the  Desire  for  Ostentation,  on 
the  one  hand  and  th  ^  other,  the  position  seemed  impregnable 
because-  it  could  so  easily  spring  back  to  its  earlier  position. 
That  was  the  hopelessness  of  it.  Commerce  had  imposed  its 
debased  coinage  everywhere.  If  the  poor  revolted,  they 
revolted  for  tangible  gains,  not  because  their  state  was  dis- 
honour to  the  hipj'cjst.  That  was  called,  always  in  the  phrases 
of  commerce,  biing  practical.  Yet  wherein  was  it  practical  ? 
Had  they  revolted  for  ideals,  the  ideals  would  always  have 
remained,  and  they  could  have  solidified  the  advantages 
they  might  have  gained  in  the  light  of  them.    Their  gaze  being 
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forward  they  could  have  stood  securely  in  the  present.  As 
It  was,  they  were,  commercially  speaking,  practical,  and  what 
was  the  result  ?  Their  leaders  paid  small  heed  to  culture  • 
they  were  remote  from  all  the  created  Beauty  of  the  world ' 
consequently,  as  they  were,  by  the  fact  of  leadership,  raised 
above  their  fellows,  they  became  middle  class,  with  the 
middle-class  sordid  conception  of  getting-on.  So  other  leaders 
had  to  be  found,  the  work  had  once  again  to  be  renewed  and 
the  lack  of  a  conception  of  Beauty  became  the  highest  impractic- 
ability. Men  ceased  to  be  artists,  and  they  became  brute 
beasts  or  sordid  machines.  There  was  no  conception  of  Beauty 
anywhere,  and  therefore  there  was  nothing  one  could  begin 
on.  For  the  essence  of  utility  is  its  final  uselessness,  and 
opportunism  continues  to  be  opportunism  without  proceedinff 
to  any  good  end.  * 

And  so.  imperctptibly.  agair.st  my  stoutest  wishes.  I  had 
m  common  with  many  others,  drifted  into  a  cynical  revolt 
against  my  fellows.  But  health  began  to  flow  into  my  veins 
as  I  walked  these  places  where  the  blight  of  commerce,  of 
gam  for  gam's  sake,  had  scarcely  entered  ;  where,  certainly 
its  accumulated  cynicism  had  found  no  lodgment.  I  loved 
my  fellows  again.  I  rejoiced  in  their  impracticability  (to 
employ  the  cant  term)  because  it  meant  something,  and  I 
gloried  m  their  intractability  because  it  was  their  way  of 
showing  that  it  meant  something. 

I  loved  my  fellows.    It  was  not  till  long  after  that  I  saw 
the  significance  of  the  change  that  had,  healthily,  quietly 
come  upon  me.    And  it  was  this  that  caused  me  to  receive 
mto  my  soul  the  mystical  companionship  of  hills  and  dreaming 
fields.  * 

It  was  a  holy  pilgrimage  to  me,  tha  t  walk  up  through  Galway 
and  Mayo.  It  was  nothing  effervescent.  It  was  a  deep,  quiet, 
almost  taciturn,  joy.  The  hills  and  clouds,  the  strange  bogs  and 
standing  lakes,  bathed  my  soul ;  and  there  was  nothing  about 
men  to  put  me  out  of  tune  with  the  great  Being.  One  or 
two  towns,  to  be  sure,  there  were,  in  the  north  of  Galway.  that 
jangled  the  music  again.  Ordinarily  I  would  have  chosen  to 
stay  some  time  in  such  places,  braving  them,  but  now  I  admit 
I  fled  from  them.  I  stayed  long  enough  to  strike  upon  the 
Clonental  in  the  people  there  as  elsewhere.  There  was  external 
squalor,  but  it  had  not  meant  spiritual  degradation.    Yet  I 
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fled,  nevertheless.    For  I  did  not  want  Problems,  I  wanted 

Joy- 

I  found  it.  The  siimmer  was  well  spent  before  I  came  upon 
a  valley  among  the  hills  of  Mayo,  where  a  dishevelled,  single- 
room  cottage  on  a  hillside  served  my  turn.  A  new  roof, 
repaired  walls,  a  thick  coating  of  tar  on  the  inside,  and  a 
whitewash  without,  rendered  it  habitable,  and  did  not  unduly 
strain  my  purse. 
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I  did  not  for  some  time  realise  the  change  that  had  been 
wrought  in  me  by  those  days.  When  I  had  been  settled  in 
my  cottage  some  time,  Ramsay  sent  me  a  large  parcel  of 
letters  that  had  accimiulated.  I  dreaded  opening  them, 
and  let  them  lie  by  for  some  weeks.  At  last  I  opened  the 
parcel :  but  when  I  came  to  read  through  the  letteis  they  all 
seemed  ridiculously  remote  and  inconsequential. 

Indeed,  I  had  to  stop,  the  task  seemed  so  idle.  But  there 
were  two  from  Rhoda,  and  these  I  read — as  from  across  a 
tremendous  distance.  I  could  not  have  believed  that  they 
would  have  touched  me  so  little.  It  was  like  prying  into  the 
correspondence  of  some  other  man. 

The  contents  of  them  made  this  seem  the  stranger.  The  first 
in  order  of  date  preceded  the  other  by  nearly  two  months.  It 
spoke  of  the  receipt  of  my  letters,  declared  her  sorrow  at  the 
evident  pain  they  expressed,  and  said  that  this  had  more  than 
an5rthing  influenced  lier  in  withholding  herself,  as  it  would  be 
much  better  that  we  both  should  be  calm  when  next  we  met. 
I  tried  to  recall  the  pain  I  had  expressed,  but  it  was  like 
going  into  another  lifetime,  and  hurt  so  acutely  that  I  sur- 
rendered the  attempt  and  resumed  my  quiet  of  mind. 
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S^  Ru,  T  u^  /o  /omari  /o  j;oz<  m  cos^  jyoM  had  left  the 
^es^s^^iJir'"'''''''''^''-  ^-^P^  I  ^i^  not  ,L  an 
'•I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you.  I  notice  you  have 
paid  tn  a  cheque  to  me,  but  haven't  drawn  out  anvtMnJ  T 
cant  understafui  this^  Will  you  let  me  knZ ?  TJ.\nol 
I  feel  this  money  ts  both  of  ours.     Whatever  money  you  S 

771' VZf--  '^ '^'^  "'^^  ^"^^  *^  ''  '0'  ^^  common  faiZ^s 
I  don  t  think  this  ts  just  a  duty.    It  is  the  proper  way  of  thiZs 

She  concluded  with  these  words : 

tn"u7\T'"^  ^f""^'  '*'  '^  ^'^^'  ""^  '^  ^'  b'^n  a  lesson 
to  us.     We  are  always  one  tn  God's  sight.  I  know-and  I  Z 

^^nmng  to  be  glad  to  know-I  miss  you  sometim7sagZ 

deal.    Do  you,  I  wonder,  sometimes  think  of  me?    PerZs 

thts  separattoft  wtll  teach  tis  both  forbearance,  and  itZybe 

destrable  to  resume  our  life  again  in  the  light  of  the  Tsscms 

^Jja-e  learned.     What  do  you  think  .>    IhavebenrZZg 

the  patn  I  seem  to  have  caused  you.  •' 

"  Believe  me  to  be, 

"  Your  loving  wife, 

"  Rhoda." 

I  supposed  she  had  caused  me  pain,  but  all  this  seemed 
like  a  rumour  from  a  different  continent.    The  letter  ^^ 

n^Sn^  ^?t  ^'^  'I  "^y  '^^^''  ^^<1  I  discovers^  S 
^^^l  '^^^u^''^  f  bare-legged  woman  come  down  the  Ml 

the^nk  of?"7-  ^*  T:"  ^P'^^^^  '^  ^y  ^ho  it  was!  bo^ 
the  pmk  ot  her  face  and  legs  were  caught  by  the  evening  sun 
and  her  puce-coloured  petticoat  moved  duUy  airaxnS  the 
heather^  To  the  right  I  could  see  the  sun  \hS.T^n^n 
tnc  ftcatner  on  ifae  crest  01  Neihn  m  the  distance.  It  was  all 
wonderful,  at  trembled  with  Life  and  Power ;    and  ^s  I 
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turned  to  the  letter  on  the  table  before  me,  it  seemed  threaten- 
ing and  strange  by  contrast. 
The  butcher  came  in,  as  I  sat  so,  with  my  meat. 
"  It's  late  the  way  I  am,"  he  said.  "  and  I've  had  a  big 
travel  to  go." 

"  There's  the  hell  of  a  lot  of  letters  for  you,  Paddy,"  I  said, 
kicking  my  leg  towards  them. 
"  Are  them  all  letters  ?  "  he  said,  staring  at  them. 
"  They  are  so,"  I  said.  ^ 

"  Then  may  the  Lord  God  save  me.  but  they  re  a  rare  lot. 
And  you  do  be  reading  them  all  ?  " 

"  Till  I  got  tired,  and  then  I  gave  it  up.  Letters,  Paddy, 
are  the  damnablest  invention  that  the  great  wit  of  man  struck 
on.    Will  you  have  some  baccy  ?  " 

"  Begging  your  pardon,  I'll  have  some  of  my  own.    Your 
sort  does  burn  the  tongue." 
So  we  sat  and  smoked,  till  he  rose  to  go. 
"  Well,  it's  a  nice  place  you've  made  yourself  here,  be  sure 
indeed  it  is  !    A  grand  and  decent  place  the  way  old  Farrell 
wouldn't  know  the  look  of  it.    It  should  be  a  lonely  place  for 
a  bachelor  man,  and  if  any  time  you'd  come  down  to  herself, 
it's  no  splendour  of  a  cottage  we  have,  but  you'll  be  welcome, 
sir.  very  heartily  welcome." 
"  I  know  that,  Paddy.    God  bless  you  !  " 
"  And  may  He  bless  you  heartily,  sir." 
That  evening  I  attempted  to  answer  Rhoda.  but  the  letter 
refused  to  be  written.    I  sat  for  a  long  time  facing  it,  but  the 
blank  sheet  defied  me  in  its  shining  whiteness.    It  was  not 
that  my  being  was  numb  :  in  fact,  it  had  never  been  so  aiert 
and  alive.    But  it  was  alive  in  another  direction.    I  felt  a 
duty  called  me,  I  knew  that  common  humanity,  not  to  say  a 
more  intimate  relation,  summoned  me,  but  the  function  of 
my  mind  in  that  direction  seemed  to  have  gone. 

Nor  was  I  troubled.  I  was,  in  truth,  quite  peaceful.  And 
when  I  rose,  my  task  not  yet  begun,  reached  down  my  hat 
and  swung  down  the  valley,  it  seemed  only  as  it  should  be. 

I  sought  out  an  old  man  in  the  village  with  whom  I  had 
struck  up  a  great  friendship.  It  was  a  joy  to  hear  him  speak, 
even  on  the  most  commonplace  topic.  He  was  an  artist  in 
words.  He  created  the  most  beautiful  cadences,  knowing 
them  to  be  beautiful,  and  intending  them  to  be  beautiful.    He 
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wkh^  rS'.i^S''"'^  "  ^  '^^''  «<"^  o^^--  'h™  again 

111  dn  uncarea-tor,  it  not  a  positive  v  wretched  state     T  hc,A 

Yet  when  as  often  hpHrt^""^'  ^"^  ^^^"'  ^^  ^ot  his  meals, 
let  wnen,  as  often  he  did,  he  came  up  to  mv  cottaee  for  a 

^Zi  ;?     5  ^Py*^*"?-    He  was  as  proud  as  a  man  could  be 
t'^m^Ld  ^^t^"  "'^'  '"^  "-'^'■«'-'  "-^  couTd  ria'v^ 

l,,;^'/"^!  5'.'!^''  "■'?''^''  ">  'P'^k  on  ""Tent  politics  but  he 

^aVr^rcr-rtas'-l-nS 

;gfae^/isjrj-^-r£--^ 

himself  was  and  wished  others  to  be     So  I  haH  IfJif 
conversations  in  other  direct\La^^'  ,  ■       ''^"*  °"^ 

t£"iiS?'-'--"""--""-^^^^ 

them  with  that  grave  courtesv  that  always  char^cteri^Jn 
him,  he  was  discoursing  of  the  glorious  future  that  awa  ed 
Ireland  m  the  good  providence  of  God.  I  had  never  uTSJed 
a  thought  of  my  attitude  to  politics  to  him  ive^n  a  wf,^ 
concurrence  with  his  hopes  for  the  land  but  S  mi  if  ^ 
he  said  at  once,  quietly  Snd  gravely  '  ^  ""^  '"*'^""" 
It  should  be  a  blessed  thing  to  educate  the  mind  nt  tK» 
T^n^  Sd'.-;?^"-  <"  ^  'or  thS'LVdlhTttafoiJ: 
;;  We  might  draw  them  on  u«;  in  that  way."  I  suegested 

-^^^^?^nttTt,;ss£i,^Ss 
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it  would  be  a  poor  thing,  and  a  discreditable  thing,  for  thei 
to  pass  away,  and  we  unworthy  of  them." 

I  noticed  his  quiet  answer  to  predestination  as  the  cor 
versation  turned  into  other  channels.  He  Iiad  been  dis 
coursing  before,  but  now,  after  an  intermittent  conversatio 
between  us,  he  became  a  reciter,  with  certain  interruptior 
by  myself.  As  I  walked  slowly  back  up  the  road,  through  tl 
heavy  darkness  of  the  night,  I  reflected  that  he  was  what  woul 
have  been  called  an  unpractical  man,  a  talker,  a  dreame 
Some  terms  become  laughable  when  seen  in  perspectiv 
Walking  up  that  mountain  side  in  the  heavy,  starless,  moonle 
night,  with  the  last  lights  of  the  village  disappearing  in  tl 
dai  ■  ss  below  me,  one  felt  that  there  was  a  peace  and  pow( 
to  be  gained  that  the  practical  men  are  the  first  to  mis 
Martin  O'Hara,  however,  had  not  missed  them.  He  toe 
them  to  sliunber  with  him,  and  he  brought  them  from  sliunb 
to  the  quiet  business  of  his  day.  His  mind  was  like  an  ui 
ruffled  lake  that  reflects  '^  clearness  of  the  oky ;  and  all  tl 
world's  activity  could  n  :■'  nave  put  it  in  possession  of  thi 
richness  beyond  price  and  purchase. 
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The  valley  had  been  wisely  named.    Peace  flowed  throu| 
it  like  an  unhasting  river.    And  there  was  a  feeling  of  sui 
power  everywhere,  that  I,  who  in  cities  had  grown  out 
childhood  into  maturity,  began  to  feel  like  a  child  again.    A 
ignorance  of  all  that  mattered,  my  folly,  oppressed  me 
that  I  began  to  feel  like  a  child  might  when  the  company 
its  elders  looks  upon  it,  with  the  addition  of  a  more  acute  se 
consciousness.    I   was  awkward,   and  yet  it   was  witho 
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w"iwthl*  ^  ^''*  "^"  *"  ^"'^"*  •"  ^  st^ng^-'  company.  I 
nrSIn  *     u   !i''°^l^"y  "^^^  purifying  and  enriching     One 
needed  to  be  disciplined  and  tutored  to  be  fit  for  that  olace 
but  the  place  extended  its  welcome  ^   ^' 

rJy  T*^^^  ^^y.  ''P  °"  the  hillside  beyond  the  limit  of  the 

rc^d.    A  mountain  rose  behind  me,  and  another  Sore  mp 

while  through  the  valley,  like  a  fiutterineDalf  ribbon  ^h^ 

road  wound  its  way  between  them     S  curve  of  the  ^old 

and  the  fun  her  curve  of  a  rough  path  to  S^  houL  hid  The 

viUage  from  my  sight  behind  the  curving  mountain   side 

Thus  there  were  usually  none  to  observe  me  as  I  used  to  s  ea  J 

timidly  out  sometimes  of  a  morning  to  the  Earth  whose  mothe? 

SeTin  theWrh'^M^/"  ^^''  ^"  *?^  ^^^^     ^here  wasT  qSiet 

wbLTtherels  no  nff'  '"  ^  ^^"'^  °^  ^°"^'  ^^^^^  heather. 

7^y^  no  pasturage,  ana  consequently  where  the 

W  1« '"  never  trod  ;  and  there  I  would  take  aU  my  dothes 

from  off  me,  and  in  my  nakedness  run  and  leap  upon  her 

s^ch'tim^  "Ifw'ou'ld'th^^"^^  "?^y  wouldUrme': 
sucn  tim^   till  I  would  throw  mvself  on  the  heather   and 

rolling  m  it  laugh  and  sing  aloud  in  glee,  theUds  sw^nSi 

iT^^u-  "f  h  occasions,  when  I  returned  to  the  cottaee 

everything  seemed  more  significant  to  me.     I  wouM  stand  at 

t^eTsX"'''"^  "'  *''  "T*^^  °PP-^*«  f'hou^  ft  a 
'^ile\^r^s.  ofX  ESirthrrS/en  'Xt'":^ 

some  mner  glow  that  transmuted  them  and  h^^nS  me 
voice  in  the  wind     There  seemed  to  be  a  pale  aura  sometinies 

Sometimes  as  though  a  voice  bade  me,  I  would  steal  out 
th^e";^  tL"  »  rV°  '^  ^""™"  -"  '"^  mountain  a„'d™ 
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cannot  clearly  tell.  It  is  not  only  that  such  things  defy  words, 
but  that  the  great  influences  of  the  universe  are  known  in 
their  effect,  not  in  themselves.  The  effect  on  me  was  full  of 
wonder.  I  felt  my  being  grow  and  expand,  like  a  flower 
unfolding.  I  felt  quite  certain  of  some  things  that  had  long 
puzzled  me.  I  no  longer  wondered  about  the  higher  Pres- 
ences that  flood  through  the  universe ;  I  knew  them,  I  had 
come  into  touch  with  them,  and  ♦hey  with  me. 

Moreover,  I  knew  another  thing,  a  thing  that  I  was  richly 
glad  to  know,  that  I  was,  beyond  all  expression,  thrilled  to 
laiow.  Growth  is  not  altogether  an  unconscious  thing.  Some- 
times it  may  watch  itself,  or  rather,  realise  itself  in  a  tingling 
consciousness  of  coming  power  and  benignity.  So  I  needed 
none  to  tell  me  that  the  very  fashion  of  my  face  was  altering ; 
that  my  glance  was  changing  from  one  kind  of  self-assurance 
to  another ;  that  my  mouth,  cheeks  and  forehead  were  not 
so  much  changing  their  contour  as  throwing  off  a  different 
expression  that  seemed  to  suggest  another  contour.  Some 
would  have  said  that  I  had  changed,  but  it  was  not  my  body 
that  had  changed — as  yet.  When  they  said  in  the  village 
that  I  was  looking  better  presently,  or  that  I  had  surely  a 
great  contentment,  God  bless  me,  or  that  I  was  altering  to  the 
very  image  of  the  great  poets  and  prophets  of  the  times  gone 
by,  I  knew  ;  I  knew  what  they  meant.  And  I  would  go  up 
on  the  mountain  in  meekness  and  gladness,  and  give  thanks. 

It  was  only  Martin  that  divined  what  had  happened.  Or 
possi'  >ly  it  was  only  Martin  who  gave  me  any  hint  that  he  had 
divir  ed.  I  had  seen  him  look  quickly  at  me  once  or  twice,  and 
I  had  guessed  that  that  look  meant  recognition.  I  felt  in  his 
manner  that  he  knew,  though  he  said  nothing.  It  was  almost 
as  if  we  saluted  one  another  in  a  new  world,  where  speech 
was  not  necessary.  But  one  day  when  I  had  come  down  from 
the  hills,  and  brought  him  the  loan  of  a  book  I  had  promised, 
in  the  midst  of  his  rather  absent-minded  conversation  he 
quietly  said : 

"  Did  you  go  on  Guala  to-day  ?  " 

"  I  did,  Martin."  I  said. 

"  There  are  some  things  that  may  be  known  on  Guala  more 
than  maybe  found  in  the  wisdom  of  the  world's  great  writings." 

"  Yes,  Martin,  that  is  so." 

"  So  there  are.    And  a  man  may  show  on  his  face  more 
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things  than  may  be  put  into  big  books  if  he  comP«s  in+n  > 
quiet  glen  like  this  to  |nd  what  ly  be  foL  so^  ma^^^^  ' 

of^hf  iT^lf  K  ft  ^'^^"  *h^"  *«  «P«^k  of  other  Sgs- 

So  time  flowed  by.  Mists  began  to  creep  lightly  over  the 
rusty  heather.  And  then  the  great  South-West  awokf  nnH 
roared  through  the  valley.  The  same  bend  of  the  hHl'  that 
hid  me  from  the  village,  protected  me  from  the  full  bast  of 
Its  power  yet  my  cottage  was  the  object  of  at  least  two  cross- 
currents that  swept  round  to  search  it  out.  When  ^stoSi 
upon  Guala  and  opened  my  arms  to  the  flying  revdry  of  S 
power,  a  new  secret  exultation  came  into  my  life.  If  ft  came 
aden  with  long  whips  of  rain  that  stung  as  they  lashed  t^e 
W  }  P"*  °"  t^«  barest  clothes,  and  lalghed  in^he  fSe  of 
that  tumult  of  waters.    Times  there  were,  however  as  the 

KT^1°'^"^' ^^^"  ^  ^^^  "°t  admitted  to  the  revelr? 
My  strength  was  not  sufficient  to  sustain  it.  Even  coidd  I 
have  stood  on  the  hill,  and  not  have  been  swept  away  I  could 
not  have  breathed,  and  my  cheek  would  have  beSid  open 

K^n^i?H"h  T  '^^\'''''  '^'  ^^^-     I  had  endeavoureTft 
but  soon  had  had  man's  limitations  demonstrated  to  me 

rlJn  3  °"%"^°™&  as  I  awoke,  I  had  the  first  drowsiness 
tS  n  7""5:°"^y  *?«*  ^f  ^y  mind  by  the  sudden  sighHf 
the  hUls  standing  up  m  the  whiteness  of  the  night's  snow  It 
transfigured  me.    I  believe  I  cried  suddenly  out  in  an  eJstasv 

Guala.    No  expression  of  language  could  teU  my  mood  then 
I  worshipped  Beauty  with  an  unutterable  longing^  Sow 
more  truly  what  it  was,  and  my  worship  was  LTcely  to"er 
S^  mZ  f^.^'^  that  made  my  body  sick  with  the  efforts  my 
soul  made  to  escape  from  it.    The  east  wind  was  scarcelv 
perceptible  as  it  struck  me  keenly.  scarcely 

Then  spring  came  on.  not  in  any  pomp  or  wonder  for  thpr^ 

rn,",-.''''^  °'  '^^f  ^"  Gleann-na-Siothchana  to  dis^^^^^ 
ts  qualities  of  wonder.  I  ,ut  in  a  soft  graciousness.  The  S 
valley  seemed  gently  to  thrill  and  softly  to  change  as  sS 
took  Its  road  coming  from  the  south.  That  was^  S 
summer  flowed  up  as  inauspiciously.  ""* 
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Seeing  that  I  would  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  valley  by 
any  seduction,  both  Tim  and  Ramsay  came  to  see  me  in  the 
sununer.  I  also  asked  Frank  if  he  would  come,  and  he 
answered  saying  he  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  I  shuddered 
to  think  what  we  should  do  with  one  another  during  the  week 
of  his  proposed  stay.  He  would,  of  course,  think  that  I  had 
taken  a  final  leave  of  my  wits,  and  I  would  be  irritated  beyond 
endurance.  But  I  had  come  to  think  more  kindly  of  men, 
and  I  did  not  wish  my  own  brother  to  be  estranged  from  me ; 
or  rather,  I  did  not  wish  to  be  estranged  from  him,  for  he 
was  willing  to  be  on  hearty  terms  with  anyone  who  conceded 
him  the  reverence  he  wanted.  And  he  really  was  a  dear  fellow. 
He  wrote  to  me  with  astonishing  regularity,  and  continually 
sent  me  cheques.  When  at  first  I  did  not  cash  them,  he  wrote 
me  a  letter  of  such  pained  expostulation  that  I  could  not 
but  do  as  he  wished.  It  shocked  him  considerably,  I  could  see, 
that  a  brother  of  his  should  be  living  on  two  pounds  a  week, 
although  I  had  all  that  I  wanted.  So  I  laid  it  all  by  in  case 
of  need,  for  I  had  revived  not  to  take  moneys  from  Tim  or 
Ramsay  beyond  the  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  pounds  that 
I  estimated  to  be  the  \^ue  of  my  books.  Moreover,  I  wanted 
to  talk  with  him,  although  it  was  inevitable  we  should  disagree. 
But  in  the  end  he  wrote  saying  he  could  not  possibly  manage 
to  get  away,  that  all  he  would  be  able  to  manage  was  a  Icmg 
arranged  fishing  engagement  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
This  fishing  was  evidently  a  new  noticm  of  his :  I  had  not 
heard  of  it  before. 

So  my  only  visitors  were  Tim  and  Ramsay.  Tim  was  the 
first  to  come,  and  the  morning  sun  of  a  June  day  shcme  (m 
the  copper  and  grey  oi  his  head  as  he  leaned  out  of  the  carriage 
to  catch  a  first  sight  of  me.  It  was  good  to  see  him  again, 
and  it  was  more  than  good  to  be  lifted  up  by  his  warm  love 
and  enthusiasm,  things  that  were  given  a  distinctive  quality 
by  his  quaintness.  I  had  driven  a  car  the  twenty  mUes  to 
Castlebar  station  to  meet  him,  and  as  we  drove  back  it  was 
plain  to  me  that  his  estimation  of  Ireland  was  very  much  set 
l»ck  by  what  he  saw. 

He  had  only  a  fortnight's  respite  from  his  desk,  and  during 
that  time  we  went  for  many  long  walks  over  the  hills.  I 
introduced  him  to  my  friends  in  the  village.  At  first  they  were 
all  very  dignified  with  him,  horn  Paddy  Egan,  the  butcher, 
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hk^«5r    ""^-  .  ^t^y  ^^  "*^*  understand  his  eagerness 
hB  friendliness,  and  they  either  withdrew  into  dS^kv^; 

tW^n"^*^  ^  responding  friendliness  and  cordial  a^ent 
S^ni*^7  was  only  another  method  of  withdrawlirTim 
4d  not  notice  it.  but  I  did.  and  before  a  week  was  out  I  hS 
mnaged  inauspiciously  to  guide  him  into  their  a(2epta^e 
^Ztn^^'^vl'^'^^r  *«^«°°^te  «>ul.  free  from^ny  S 
?LKf  °?'  ^^  V°"^  '^^  °^  influence  with  thL     I 
could  scarcely  reahse  that  he  was  now  about  fifty.    iThink 
he  would  have  had  as  much  difficulty  as  myself  in  realSn^ 
so  strange  a  fact.    The  grey  did  somewhaTSg  e  wkh  hg 
younger  red.  and  wrinkles  Ld  slowly  begun  Tfome  round 
his  eyes  in  a  tougher  and  harder  skhi.    He  ImdX  Z^ 
Sf  H  ^""^  k''  r^"  '^^'   ^"^  '"  essentials  he^a^iS 
tSj?^K?*"''J?-    ?^  "^"'"^  "^™"^^  "le  of  the  passing  of 
hZ  'c .    "^^^i'  °^  '*'  P«T>etuity ;  and  as  we  walked  ov^^he 
hJls  sat  ou  side  my  cottage  in  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  or  joihS 

Sum  h?r'"^  ^T^^""^?  *^^^^'  ^  ^"  *ff«ti««  that  nS 
coiJd  have  jarred,  he  always  brought  an  atmosphere  of  wn? 

^t  ?o?t  t^r  '^^^^"l'  ^  *^?"^^  *^«-«  ^o'Jd  be  no  t«^ 
set  to  It  m  Its  constant  pivoting  upon   itself.    He  mieht 

rrffeTouTS^J^w'^Tif^^^  mybooks.andCle 
a  vocilerous  reader,  but  he  did  nov  grow  thereby  he  onlv 

& Wif e  '  Th.f  ^  '^  ""^  ""*  "^^  *°^""S  anTnT;  S^erntn? 
SikWv  n^fir  J  T?  T  ^"^x'"^^™  "°"^«'  ^o"ld  have  been 
th^^^h   Ia^\    The  day  after  he  came  it  was  ahnost  as 

H  not  i  nS*"^  ^r^  ^'^  *^^^-  ^  ^«»*  °"t  ^s  before?  ani 
ntn«i^  h"  '^'^^'  ^'  ^°°^P*"y  ^^  «ot  seem  much  of  an 
intrusion.    He  was  quiet  and  shy  with  Guala.  but  the  WU 

t^at  h^'^wi^'  ?^  T  ^i^"  ^*^  ^^^  *°  so,  it  was  a  >^en^ 
Stn  1  Y^  °'  us  badly.  On  the  platform  he  clung  to  my 
hand^ong.  his  eyes  brimming  with  tears,  and  I  was^t  mu™h 

That  his  visit  had  meant  much  to  him  I  learnt  when  Ramsay 
«xne  early  m  August.    There  was  no  leaning  out  of  theTSn 

aSfv  „        '"  ^°'  the  later  train,  when  he  emerged  deliber- 
ately, very  grey,  very  shrewd  and  very  cool. 
a.  J  *™*"^^t  niaybe  you  wouldn't  come  by  this  train,"  I  said 

r«?r  .t%:;^!^?  '■^"  '^■'  '^"^^  '»^- "™ 
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"  Tim's  a  foolish  and  wire-strung  boy,  Jack,"  said  Ramsay, 
"  just  as  he  was  an  old  man  when  we  first  knew  him.  He 
ought  to  grow  a  beard,  as  we  have  done :  that  would  steady 
him  when  he  looked  in  the  glass.  Only  he'd  have  to  keep  it 
trimmed." 

"  It  is  untrimmed  a  bit,"  I  said,  stroking  mine. 

Ramsay  tuned  me,  as  he  had  ever  done.  He  was  always 
like  a  plunge  into  a  cold  stream,  and  he  became  more  so. 

"  Tim  reports  great  things,"  he  said  when  we  sat  in  the 
car. 

"  Does  he  ?  "  I  asked,  watching  the  mare's  alert  ears  as 
we  made  our  way  out  of  the  unaccustomed  town. 

"  Indeed,  yes.  He  says  you  are  finding  out  what  you  have 
written  about." 

"  Does  he  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  turning  on  him,  and  almost 
putting  the  mare  across  the  road.  "  I  didn't  think  he  had 
noticed  that." 

"  Oh !  Tim  has  got  a  wonderful  faculty  of  observation 
under  his  power  of  'assimilation.  I  only  discovered  it  by 
accident.    And  I  like  your  accent." 

"  You're  fifteen  per  ci  greyer  than  you  used  to  be.  A 
year  must  make  a  lot  of  Uiiierence  at  your  time  of  life." 

"  You'll  need  an  older  hand  with  that  mare  in  a  moment, 
my  lad." 

"  Tut  I    Forty-two's  the  prime  of  life." 

"  For  retiring  from  life." 

"  For  retiring  to  life.    You  wait  till  you've  seen." 

Ramsay  won  his  way  with  the  people  more  quickly  than 
Tim  had  done.  His  finn,  erect  dignity,  his  quiet  assurance, 
his  dignified  and  well-shaped  figm-e,  ail  helped  to  that  end. 
But  he  was  not  so  well  received  by  Guala  and  his  brother  hills. 
It  was  not  that  they  rejected  him.  That  would  have  been 
unthinkable.  But  they  were  stiff  and  reserved,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  they  were  a  little  jealous,  as  they  had  not 
been  of  Tim.  I  could  perceive  the  justice  of  it.  Tim,  by 
reason  of  his  own  unchangeableness,  was  simpler  and  purer 
of  soul.  Ramsay,  despite  his  penetration  of  intellect,  his 
quiet  observation,  his  acute  wisdom,  was  not  so  pure,  and  had 
wandered  further  from  the  primitive  Powers  from  whom  we 
have  come,  and  to  whom  we  must  return.  And  Guala  rang 
the  coins  on  his  counter  with  an  unfailing  ear  for  their  tone. 
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tL!^*"  ^  ^  explained  it  to  myself.  For.  though  Ramsav 
himself  was  surely  quite  unaware  of  it.  there  was  contenSn 
between  him  and  the  hills.    When  we  sped  ovr^th^if  iS 

h°/Tlh  ''-^^^  *^l^^^  *^^*  caught  Ramsey's  ^nd  Z 
the  close,  loving  earth-intimacy.  It  was  our  talk  not  the 
caress,  so  gently  given,  of  the  earth-presence,  like  a  iSned^! 

hZV^^  "^^^  ^'  "j"^  ^^«d  *^  ^e  to  shoot  fomard  to 
head  off  my  access  to  that  unuttered  communion  and  often 
he  was  successfiJ.  I  was  unable,  somehow,  to  ge^'out  alone 
and  sometmies  I  only  succeeded  in  doing  ^  by  pretend^Tl 
had  to  purchase  something  in  the  villaie.  and  by  hSn^ 
over  and  round  on  to  Guala  by  the  otheTside  At  such^ffi 
my  approach  was  half  apologetic.  ^ 

tJ^tl  ?S^*'  "^^'u  ^^  counterpart  in  fact  and  reality  of 
^u^^""^  ^*V^"  "^^^  '^  ^^ed  superstition  and  what  is 
caUed  reason.    It  was  not  an  imaginSy  conflict   it^  a 

^man  s  cold  calculation,  or  heated  and  desperate  rSson 
seeking  to  keepat  bay  theenormous  powers  (theiWere.  S' 
of  his  origin  and  destiny)  that  sought  to  over^^el^hSl  tSd 
jom  hun  with  them  in  their  great  purposes-to  caSse  wA  a 
ten^  strain  of  spiritual  livingnn  fa?t.^^S  y  tWs^^„^ 
of  the  reasons  why  men  herded  in  great  cities  the  better  to 
wage  the  conflict  and  to  escape  its  urgency 

I  think  sometimes  it  was  this  that  caused  Shakesoeare's 
hand  to  grow  slack.  It  was  strange  that  his  playfSd 
begm  to  grow  untidy,  and  then  to  faS  in  frequency. TstwSn 

t^.Hv  1^^""^  *t^  *"'^^'  *°  ^^^  ^"««o»»  he  asked,  each 
tl^reveii  ??  fhi'''^-  ''^^^''^^^^  °^ark.  Perhaps  he  saw 
the  reverse  U  the  com  :  or  was  it  the  obverse  ?  But  some 
men  grow  so  alert,  so  agile,  that  they  cannot  clearly  Wthe 
answer  before  them  to  the  questions  they  even  theiTar^  Skin« 
H?K^*  ^?"^^.*  h^bi*  that  must  continue  for  its  Jw^S 
although  Its  object,  or  a  clue  to  it.  be  actually  found  ' 

rfiffirSff  T  ?  "^^t  ^^^y-  Certainly  I  have  found  it 
difficult  to  understand  him  otherwise.  We  had  both  striven 
m  the  same  direction  (I,  indeed,  aided  vastly  by  hSfi 
and  so  It  would  seem  that  he  would  welcome  my  an^o-  I 
had  found.  And  I  believe  he  would  have-in  a  Ck  BuTin 
the  presence  of  Being,  of  Beauty,  of  PowerrTs  inXl 
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started  workjxig.  and  the  answer  that  comes  in  vision  was 
at  oncedispeUed.  The  inteUect  is  an  instrument  of  analysis, 
and  he  was  usmg  it  to  its  proper  end.  And  so  ReaUty  was 
destroyed.  Could  he  have  had  the  presentation  of  that 
Reality  m  a  book,  his  inteUect  would  have  had  play,  and 
he  would  have  hailed  it  gladly.  It  was  a  strange  tlSng  to 
realise,  but  it  convinced  me  the  more  that  I  was  riirht  where 
I  was.  ^ 

HaAang  seen  so  much.  I  was  on  guard  against  him— and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  Guala  was  at  once  more  at  ease.    And  I 
was  enabled  to  give  myself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  hi?  com- 
pany the  more  freely :  my  citadel  being  well  guarded.    During 
the  sultry  evenings  we  smoked  and  talked  on  the  hillside  m 
the  glow  had  gone  from  the  western  sky.  and  the  butt-end  of  a 
declming  moon  was  high  above  our  heads.    We  took  long 
walks  desf.  e  the  heat,  and  laughed  along  the  roads.    One 
day  we  wciKed  to  Loch  Cam,  and  we  swam  there,  and  then 
ran  upon  <ue  grass  tiU  we  dried,  while  I  told  him  that  I  had 
never  seen  so  athletic  a  specimen  of  an  old  man  in  my  life, 
and  he  told  me  not  to  be  a  cheeky  youngster.    He  told  me 
hterar^'  news,  and  I  told  him  they  did  not  interest  me  in  the 
least  degre^,  and  told  him  village  news  instead.    He  told  me 
J.  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself  as  a  literary  man,  and  I  told 
him  that  I  was  not  a  Lterary  man.  and  had  no  wish  to  be.    He 
rephed  that  I  must  be.  since  a  well-known  critic  had  lately 
expressed  the  conviction  that  my  "  claims  to  be  considered  a 
man  of  letters  were  indisputable";  and  we  laughed  loud 
and  long. 

Wehadour  graver  moments,  and  our  cantankerous  moments, 
but  the  month  of  his  stay  was  a  feast  of  gladness.  It  was 
strange  that  the  thing  between  us  should  have  raised  its  head 
on  the  last  evening  of  his  stay.  We  were  sitting  smoking  on 
the  hillside,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  Gvala  heard  him  atten- 
tively as  he  spoke. 

"  And  when  do  you  propose  returning  to  civilisation  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  CivUisation !  " 

"  It's  an  odd  name  for  it  certainly.    Culture.  Jack  ?  " 
My  dear  man  I    Can  you  name  the  match  of  Martin  in 
literary  London  ? 

"  Do  you  really  propose  to  remain  steadfast  here  ?  " 
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'■  r  ,t  ""S'?''  '™'''  "»  «>nffict,  young  Jackie  " 

the  soul.  **"  '=™*"*  'o  "•«".  in  the  arena  of 

rth^"'  '^  5"™^'-    A«d  what  about  the  claims  of 

"  nZ  'm  P'  '^'^  ^°'  ^^^^"^  '^  *  part  of  Beaut?"     " 
only  pSly  rirht"'  C  Yca^r^  right^ven  4en  you  are 
next  s^5^^.  iot  f^en  for'a  ISk ''  '^^"^  '"^  till  I  see  my 
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he  meant.  De4r  old^^^S  *^  'j*'^  ''^'^  ^^^  ^*«t 
of  authors  whom  I  knewThlhT V^i'*^'^  "*  ««^  ^^ 
kindnp«;at  ««♦  u  '  ^™^^  *  P"*  down  to  his  stalwart 

wndness  at  firet.  soon,  however,  to  perceive  the  quS  subStJ 

^e  diSSion'*^*"*^  ''^  °"^  ^^*'«»  alsoTulJed^Sf  :S 
Moreover.  Rhoda's  continual  letter  troubled  me.    I  had. 
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the  previous  year,  at  last  written  to  her,  briefly  and  courte- 
ously, chiefly  in  elucidation  of  the  details  of  the  disposal  of  her 
furniture.  A  desultory  correspondence  had  ensued.  She 
wished  to  know  where  I  was,  but  beyond  telling  her  that  I 
had  a  cottage  in  Ireland  I  said  no  more,  for  I  feared  lest  she 
should  have  come  upon  me.  Only  Frank,  Ramsay  and  Tim 
knew,  Ramsay  and  Tim  she  never  approached,  and  Frank's 
mind  guarded  its  secrets  out  of  inveterate  habit.  Then  she 
began  to  speak  of  the  resumption  of  our  marital  life.  She 
spoke  of  it  as  a  religious  duty  that  imposed  a  certain  obligation 
upon  her.  That  was  scarcely  encouraging  for  a  beginning, 
and  I  could  easily  have  defended  my  reluctance  to  meet  the 
question  on  that  ground.  But  that  would  have  been  scarcely 
frank,  for,  in  the  first*  place,  it  was  only  a  method  whereby 
she  maintained  her  proper  pride,  and,  in  the  second  place,  it 
was  chiefly  an  accidental  outgrowth  from  her  new  sentimental, 
falsely-religious  creed.  The  objection  was  not  in  her.  but  in 
me.  She  had,  by  her  own  choice,  left  me,  and  rendered  my 
access  to  her  impossible.  It  was  true  I  had  suffered,  and 
acutely,  but  since  then  I  had  travelled  on  a  road  that  I  must 
go  back  upon  if  I  were  to  resume  a  life  with  Rhoda.  And  to 
go  back  so  was  simply  unthinkable.    It  was  strictly  impossible. 

There  was  the  other  side  of  the  case ;  for  our  companion- 
ship and  unity  in  the  past  was  a  live  thing.  It  not  only  had 
been,  but  it  was,  a  live  thing.  It  was  just  as  impossible  to 
revoke  it  as  it  was  impossible  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  chasm 
back  to  it.  That  was  the  shattering  antinomy.  There  was 
no  just  resolution  to  it.  Consequently  her  spasmodic  letters 
as  they  spoke  more  and  more  openly  of  our  "  religious  duty," 
troubled  me.  I  feared  for  their  arrival.  They  often  lay 
about  my  room  for  a  week  before  they  were  opened,  and  some 
of  them  no  doubt  got  lost. 

It  might  have  been  cruel,  save  that  the  inequality  in  our 
conditions  adjusted  that  difference  from  a  worldly  point  of 
view.  Her  letters  came  from  excellent  addresses  in  Lo  idon, 
and  from  parts  of  Europe  that  I  had  once  hungered  to  ireach. 
With  my  new  sensibilities  I  found  it  necessary  often  vo  lay 
them  out  on  the  heather  to  air,  they  were  so  heavy  with 
perfume. 

Yet  it  was  impossible,  and  it  became  more  so,  for  now  I  had 
taken  up  *'  The  Robes  of  Wisdom  "  and  was  working  at  it. 
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I  had  had  to  cut  away  portions  of  it.    It  had  been  schema 

tSe'S  H  *?"'■  ^°°\^'  t""^  ^  ^^d  progressed  s^SSTway'^S 
the  thu-d  dealing  with  the  mystical  realisation  of  the  Being 

again.  For  that  matter  I  was  not  best  pleased  with  the  eariier 
portions ;  but  I  never  have  been  pleased  with  work  donfand 
I  have  equally  never  been  able  to  go  over  old  ground  So  I 
took  It  up  where  to  do  so  was  imperative,  and  I  was  worWn^ 
slowly,  yet  severely,  at  it.  deepening  my  expTriencT  as  I 
wrote,  with  the  artistic  expression  of  it  ^^P^"«'^^«'  ^s  I 

hpW  'V?''^  *  "^'^  to  it  that  was  not  possible  with  my  work 
^fore  The  passage  of  the  days  did  not  mean  a  continuX 
feverish  rush.    The  wheels  of  life  did  not  spin  without  gnS 

\^^^A^^  ^"^,3  ""^  ^^'^  *^  ^*^y  ^t  ^est  if  I  could  nSTmo^ 
forward  :  I  could,  m  short,  live,  and  not  merely  continue  ?hl 
automatic  habit  of  existence.  The  pageant  of  the  months 
therefore,  became  a  wonderful  thing  ^  it  flowed  past  me  It 
was  not  a  plumed  and  bannered  pageant,  such  aHorests  and 
flowing  yaUeys  may  show.  It  was  iSiperceptible  and  Sjic^te 
subtle  like  the  breath  of  goi^  on  the  iSd.^  The  chai^t^d 
come,  and  one  was  in  full  enjoyment  of  them  before  oneli^w 
they  were  coming.    The  cry  of  a  plover,  for  instance   on^ 

knowledge  that  the  autumn  was  indeed  upon  us ;  anT^a 
sudden  shift  of  the  wind  to  the  east,  the  morning's  mantle  of 
snow  seemed  a  thing  of  wonder. 
There  was  nothing  that  could  weary  my  continued  delicht 

cLedTo  t  h''^^'  °'  '^r^  ^^y''  parcdTo?3ks 
ceased  to  be  dangerous  when  I  perceived  their  intention 

RnS«^'/  ^^}^^  \?  ^'  ^"^^  P^^^s^^e  to  me     "The 
fn^^  ""^  yi'^T     ^^  "P  th«  ^hole  energy  of  my  mind 
and  by  sedulously  not  looking  backward,  its  very  pem^eS 

^Ha^  h".  T*S^"«?^  ^"d  not  a  disappointment    MartS 

wit^  h?m  nn^'"^  ""^TH^  '*'  ""^on«^"0"sly.  for  when  I  talked 
with  him  on  some  of  the  matters  that  were  engaging  my  mind 

L  thetn'l'*'""^^ Jl' ""'^ r  ^^^"^'^^ *^^«^ °"t^  h' ^-d much 
of  the  experience.     His  words  were  seldom  adequate  symbols 

iLtl  ^P"""?,^  "  ^^'^  ™«^y  intellectual  qualk^  but 
they  had  a  nchly  significant  emotional  value  that  continuaUv 
meant  more  to  me.  "v"««€uiy 

So  three  years  passed  by.    I  had.  contrary  to  my  usual 
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practice,  kept  my  book  by  me  for  some  time,  but  I  had  now 
decided  to  have  it  published.  The  publisher  of  my  earlier 
books  had  amalgamated  with  another  firm,  and  when  I  wrote 
to  the  new  firm  on  the  subject,  they  replied  saying  that  my 
books  had  not  appeared  to  je  paying  propositions,  to  which 
had  to  be  added  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Jacob  Elthome  as 
an  author  was  mostly  forgotten,  but  would  I  send  them  the 
manuscript  ?  Their  statements  were  indisputable,  and  I 
did  not  reply  to  them.  I  determined  to  take  my  book  up 
with  me  to  a  Dublin  house. 

It  was  strange  to  leave  Gleann-an-Siothchana  for  even  a 
short  time,  and  it  was  strange  to  feel  the  wash  of  humanity 
round  me  again  walldng  up  O'Connell  Street  and  Grafton 
Street.  The  publisher  I  had  called  to  see,  I  had  learnt,  was 
away  for  that  day,  and  in  the  very  strangeness  of  feeling  this 
tide  flow  round  about  me,  I  had  walked  up  through  to  St. 
Stephen's  Green,  dragging  my  bag  with  me.  Then  I  took  the 
tram  to  the  house  of  the  excdlent  matron  who  had  housed  me 
when  last  I  had  been  in  Dublin. 

I  had  determined  to  stay  a  day  or  so  in  order  to  st';  several 
of  those  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  during  my  earlier 
stay,  and  with  whom  I  had  corresponded  while  at  Gleann-an- 
Siothchana  ;  but  my  quiet  delight  was  not  a  thing  to  be  rudely 
marred,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  first  day  I  made  no  effort 
to  speak  to  anyone,  taking  my  quiet  joy  to  its  full. 

In  the  evening  I  sat  in  a  restaurant  in  the  same  spirit  of 
quiet  joy,  watching  the  people.  Singly  not  one  of  them  had 
the  distinction,  either  in  pure,  rough  strength  or  in  spirituality, 
of  those  that  I  knew  under  the  brow  of  Guala,  but  in  the  mass 
they  were  interesting  in  a  wholly  new  way.  They  were  not 
so  much  separate  beings  as  separate  expressions  of  a  Being 
greater  than  them  all,  that  larger  Being  being  the  city  of 
Dublin,  part  compounded  of  hiunan  elements,  part  of  houses 
and  part  of  atmosphere. 

The  room  was  a  large  one,  and  to  the  left  of  me  in  a  recess 
sat  a  cluster  of  girls  fingering  string  instruments  and  chatting 
together.  Presently  one  of  them — ^who  seemed  the  youngest 
of  them  all,  and  who  had  been  sitting  apart  looking  vacantly 
acrcKs  the  room  over  the  heads  of  tl^  people— arose,  and  at 
that  signal  all  of  them  took  their  places  and  dog-eared  their 
music.    I  do  not  know  what  it  was  they  played,  but  I  do 
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music     I  had  scarcely  noticed  her  before,  but  she  s^nS 

srtsrout  totrt^rSfcf  p^'^^^^^ 
?s?  r'  f?=-<^^°«nist.  sS'^h'ssrofhe?^::  S: 

o^y!?^^  *^®y  ^^^  played-or  rather,  while  she  had  olaved 
?^m  fH°™Pf"^°"f  ^^^  ^^^S«d  reluctantly  Ther  reS~^e 
Se?  InTwhT^.H^  '^^  ^*^  laughter  Ld  its  cSSL,!^ 
IZfit'  u  ^^V^^y  *^^^^'  the  chatter  sped  on  ^S^ 
fS^;  •^-  ^*^,,^d<i^,  to.  from  the  alcove  whSthev sa°  bv 

«fsS?Sth^'°'f^Sf^^  *^*  astonisSr^fwho 
sating  with  puckered  brows  at  the  music  sheSd  J^t 

«—       "*•*/"«  oecause  it  made  me  drunk  with  it«M>If     Ri.* 

bre^tSrfwVh    ^',*T^  "^^^  ^  dedicate,  her  tonelo 
extracted  it.    It  was  not  a  melody  so  much  as  i  aroma  rouSd 
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the  cadences  of  the  Preludium  as  it  surged  gently  to  and  fro 
over  the  kejrs.  When  she  sat  down  I  felt  her  looking  at  me, 
but  I  was  in  the  knot  of  some  dream,  and  did  not  pay  any  heed 
to  her. 

Presently  I  went  over  to  her  again.  "  Thank  you,"  I  said. 
"  It  was  kind  of  you.  But  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you. 
When  do  you  leave  here  ?  " 

She  looked  up  at  me  in  surprise,  and  her  lips  pressed  together 
pugnaciously. 

"  I  can't  meet  you,"  she  said,  ahnost  fiercely.  Then  she 
seemed  to  relent  a  little.    "  Can't  you  say  it  now  ?  " 

"  Not  very  easily.  It  is  about  yo\ir  music."  I  stood  calmly 
looking  at  her,  like  one  that  was  content  to  wait  for  what  he 
wished. 

She  looked  hard  at  me,  and  then  her  sight  went  over  me. 
I  suppose  the  very  pronounced  absence  of  the  dandiacal 
about  my  appearance  reassured  her. 

"  It's  leave  I  will  in  half  an  hour,"  she  said  briefly,  and 
turned  aside  to  ask  for  some  music. 

To  clinch  it  at  that  I  went  straight  out.  I  had  acted  on  a 
curious  impulse,  and  the  impulse  hdd  as  I  took  a  turn  around 
the  streets  to  fill  up  the  half-hour  of  waiting.  Her  combative 
figure,  with  chin  fixed  hard  on  her  fiddle,  making  simple 
things  difl&cult  so  as  to  search  them  throughout,  was  in  my 
mind  as  I  walked.  I  was  almost  as  much  amused  ar  I  was 
puzzled.  And  when  I  saw  her  come  out  of  that  restaurati*, 
simply,  even  a  little  dully,  dressed,  her  way  of  walking  sug- 
gested the  same  combative  spirit.  She  came  straight  up  to 
me  and  said  : 

"  Did  you  want  to  say  anything  ?  " 

"  We'll  go  to  some  restaurant  first,  I  said,  turning  about 
and  leaving  her  to  follow  at  my  side.  It  was  strange  the  way 
her  manner  influenced  me  i<     s  counterpart. 

"  You  hke  music  ?  "  I  said,  when  I  had  found  such  a  place. 

"  I  do  not  hke  it,"  she  said.    "  I  hate  it." 

"  That's  because  you  can't  master  it.  If  you  could,  you 
wouldn't  be  interested  any  more  in  it." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,"  she  said. 

"  Did  you  evtT  go  to  hear  any  of  the  big  music  at  the  con- 
certs ?  "  I  asked. 

Her  big  blue  eyes  as  they  fixed  on  me  were  eloquent. 
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voce's."''  ™™'^^  "'^  »<"  being'^U'Ser/'tr^^f.: 
to  d'^S^b^tiS'  """'  """■■  '"^  "'"^  '"  "■'  >»  ">e  result  of 
flmftir'  *'  '"'■•  ''"'  '^"^'''^  ""y  '^'"Sh"^  «hen  I  saw  her 

Her  mystified  look  told  me  she  did  not. 

''No  lXZ?'^?t!:^°"'^^^ 
an/V^t  aslhou  h^re^^t^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

of  defiance,  in  more  of  perplexitv  but  alf n.rA+ w  • '  ^ 

"  TW  P^P^'  °"1°*  "^y  P^^'^*  *nd  consulted  it. 

B«tev^s'^rr"'wJ.,r-^o  •.^i''^ "'  ■"""« 

pos.Lo'S.'  '°  "'*  ^''"•"  ^^  ^-"^  »'  "  '"e^Sea  were  pre- 

"  Why  can't  you  go  with  me  ?  " 

,,  I  don't  know  you  at  all.  and  we  never  met  till  to-dav  " 
If  I  do^fTh^'  r  **  "'^^^  *^^'  P«>P^«  in  the  city  of  dSu 

in  the  Z^^'^e^liT'^"^  *°  ^'"'  '°^^  °^  "^^*  ^n<l  ^t 
tWnSg^it'our  '"^  ^  ^°^^'*  ^  ""liable."  she  said. 
i^JoZ^^\  Sd  ^^T^7  i^°^^r.'  -d  I  want  to  return  it 
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Her  name  was  Ethna  Cahill.  Her  parents  had  died  some 
time  ago,  I  gathered,  in  the  County  Cavan,  and  she  had  been 
given  shelter  by  her  aunt,  who  had  married  an  Englishman, 
Hugh  Walpole  by  name,  a  man  over-disposed  to  his  national 
beer.  Bit  by  bit,  and  casually,  I  extracted  this  much  frwn 
her.  "  Aunty  Walpole  "  gave  a  steadiness  to  b*»r  income 
by  taking  in  lodgers,  and  what  with  this,  anu  "  Hughie 
Walpole's  "  soaking  and  surliness,  things  were  not  very  bright 
in  the  way  of  domestic  life,  it  appeared. 

"  I  can't  even  practice,"  she  said.  '  and  the  lodgers  not 
complain  of  it."  Then  she  checked  herself  quickly.  "  But 
what  am  I  telling  you  all  this  for  ?  You've  been  searching 
me!  " 

"  You're  telling  me."  I  said,  "  because  it's  good  to  tell  one 
another  things.  Besides,  I'm  not  a  bit  of  a  boy,  my  dear  girl. 
I'm  very  sorry  'or  you."  I  put  my  hand  on  her  shoulder  as 
I  ^ke.    Si  i  quivered  a  little,  then  suddenly  shook  it  off. 
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I  knew  she  would  be  thrilled  by  the  Concerto,  and  I  was 
intensely  anxious  to  see  how  she  would  show  it.  But  I  was 
surprised  at  the  result.  At  the  muted  chords  opening  the 
Larghetto  she  quivered  like  an  aspen.  My  arm  touched  hers 
as  we  sat,  and  I  felt  each  chord  tremble  through  her.  The 
colour  came  into  and  fled  from  her  face  with  the  movements 
of  the  music,  making  it  like  a  sunlit  glade,  with  clouds  passing 
in  the  sky  between  it  and  the  sun.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  oa  the 
bow  of  the  solo- violinist  as  it  moved  up  and  down. 

"  Did  you  like  it  ?  "  I  asked,  when  we  were  outside. 
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tia^f '^  ™M*  '^iJ^''  ','•'"  ■  ". ,«  I  ^-J-J  play  like 
^^  You  want  to  play  mth  the  very  best  ?  " 

Oh  no  I  "  she  cried  out  in  sudden  alarm      "  a«^  t  jj  .x 
mean  to  be  asking.  I  didn't  "  ^""^  '  ^^^ 

;;  Do  you  mind  Miss  Cahill.  if  I  point  out  faults  ?  " 
..  ij:®'    s^«  "^id  wonderingly. 

of  bother."  '^'  ^ "" "'°"  exhausting  kind 

qu^'.SS.XelS^X  "'"  "^  ■*«  «^«-    But  y„„.„  . 

^i,rS^  f  f/**"  ^°"»fi^  *°  see  Aunty  Walpole  ?  " 

She  had  told  me  she  had  infonned  U  auSTwhere  she  was 
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going  that  evening,  and  how  it  had  come  about.  If  I 
wished  to  assist  her,  as  one  passer  may  assist  another,  I 
would  have  to  see  an  aunt  in  whom  her  interest  was  of  the 
smallest,  in  a  house  that  was  continually  irksome  to  her,  and 
probably  meet  the  Hughie  Walpole  whom  she  loathed.  It 
was  certainly  queer,  but,  in  her,  delightful  by  reason  of  its 
proud  straightforwardness.  I  told  her  that  I  woxild  call  the 
following  evening.  I  did,  in  fact,  suggest  the  morning,  but 
that  being  delicately  burked,  I  gathered  that  her  aunt  was 
scarcely  arrayed  for  the  world's  eye  at  that  time  of  day. 

When  I  did  call  the  following  evening  she  herself  had  not 
come  in.  I  was  sorry.  I  wished  it  had  been  later  as  a 
concession  to  her  pride.  Her  aunt,  however,  was  a  quiet  and 
dignified  woman,  of  the  decayed  pretty  type,  and  she  was 
quite  competent  to  pteer  the  boat  aright  through  the  intro- 
ductory rapids.  Walpole  was  also  in.  He  was  a  man  who 
might  once  have  been  genial  and  hearty,  but  the  finer  edges 
had  been  rubbed  of!  those  qualities  until  they  had  lost  their 
distinctive  shape.  The  most  marked  distinction  I  could 
note  between  them  was  that  she  spoke  of  her  niece  as  Ethna, 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  music  of  the  word,  while  he 
called  her  Eth,  with  the  shortest  possible  quantity  to  the 
vowel.  That  her  manner  demanded  respect,  while  his  asked 
slighting,  was  possibly  only  an  outer  demonstration  of  that 
inner  difference. 

When  Ethna  Cahill  came  in,  Hughie  Walpole  went  out,  to 
the  rdlief  of  everybody,  except  his  wife,  who  followed  his 
retreating  form  with  an  apprehensive  eye. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said  immediately,  as  she  entered, 
"  I've  been  thinking  about  you  ?  You  had  to  walk  home  last 
night.  Wasn't  it  selfish  of  me  not  to  thiak  of  that  ?  But 
then  I  wanted  you  so  much  to  help  me." 

"  It  was  a  good  walk.  The  moon  was  out,  and  the  houses 
looked  like  a  deserted  city,  especially  round  by  the  canal. 
There  was  no  hurry  for  me  to  be  stirring  this  morning." 

At  that  reassurance  she  stared  at  me,  and  I  thought  she 
was  about  to  continue  her  self-condemnation.  I  was  mis- 
taken ;  the  matter  was  already  remote  in  her  mind,  and  she 
straightway  launched  on  an  enquiry  that  dearly  showed  how 
earnestly  her  thoughts  had  been  ploughing  to  and  fro  across 
the  themes  of  the  previous  evening's  concert. 
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iJ.^^Jrt^  in  Dublin  a  fortnight  longer  than  I  had  originaUy 
mtended  and  saw  Ethna  CahiU  most  days.  I  had  SSc- 
books  sent  her.  and  went  through  several  Jf  then?  w^th  h^r 
It  was  fascinating  beyond  conception  of  wordTto  se^  hi 
tT^lSl'*'?"^  nature-so  sensitive,  so  brusque,  so  im^si^ 
to  stnke  at  a  thing  it  saw.  and  so  mortified  when  its  stroke 
mis^d  the  aun-finding  itself.  It  did  not  learn  (I  doubt  if 
the  human  mmd  dues  truly  ever  learn),  it  discoveredSf  • 
and  It  was  a  wild  and  enthraUing  study  to  watch  that  Sf- 

so.  If  orjy  l^use  her  fierce  yet  delicate  strength  needed  such 

nf  thf  c^i    }a^  \  ^"^^  "^y  ^^  ^^Pit^^'  but  that  was  part 
^the  splendid  adventure.    Nothing  else  seemed  worth  while 

t^othtT*/fr  r  '""^  "^^^^  *^^  ^h«  shoid  burs? 
through  to  the  fields  where  ,.er  being  might  play  in  power 
In  helping  her  I  helped  myself.  All  tho^^  wonderful  SS 
m^.S th« discipline  of  Guala  seemed  t.  take  newpoSrand 
moment  as  they  were  bent  to  human  service.  The  deep  and 
quiet  dehght  that  had  reigned  there  seemed  to  becomfrct^ve 
in  this  new  human  sphere.  «*t-uve 

MJen  I  returned  to  Gleann-na-Siothchana.  it  is  true  I  felt 
r^^'""  '^"'/•n*  discomfort  even.  The  presence  of  Ethna 
CahiU  semed  to  foUow  me.  drawing  me  back     Her  strugS 

^^^  ^1  ^"^""^  ?*  P*^'^-*  ^*^^'^«  t^t  GualVwas  quick 
to  detect.  And  yet  I  am  persuaded  that  it  was  not  the  selfish 
antmomy  that  provides  the  external  perplexity  of  livhL  t£t 
^un  ed  me  now ;  not  so  much  that,  as'^the  contesrSftwwS 
of  iJ^hl!^  ^T  °^  ^"^^*.»d  the  impure,  conglomerate  po^ 
^Dublin  making  my  soul  its  battlefield,  the  majesty  of  Purity 
against  the  uncouth  majesty  of  Citydom  "^ 

rJi^^^'lu^^'r  ^^^^letter  from  Rhoda  awaiting  me.  as  I 
remember,  that  I  pushed  away  unopened  for  later*  ttent^ 
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monfh  fT"*^°^  "**  ""y  ^^  appeared,  and  after  another 

Snafhi/  w^  bitterly  disappointed  notwithstanding. 
Dunng  the  time  of  my  withdrawal,  apparently,  the  reviewed 
who  had  grown  up  with  me,  and  wh^  cavaUerTnS^S 
to  their  own  generation  I  had  won  round  to  a  kind  of  S- 
ficent  toleration  by  the  mere  fact  of  producing  bo^ks  had 
pa^  on  from  the  work  of  reviewing.  Ld  a  ne^  ge^Stfon 

ta^  tS'tS^??  'T^'^Hu^'  ^  *^Po^'-V  and  inevitS 
task,  had  taken  Its  place.  This  generation  did  not  know  mv 
earher  books.  How  should  it  ?  And  even  if  it  did  U  Sd 
not  know  the  spintual  development  implied  in  them  Con- 
sequently    The  Robes  of  Wisdom  "  pr^uced  a  Xrp  and 

d^Jiw'w^^'fK**^™^^  mystagogue,  or,  at  worst,  a 
dnveUer,  but,  m  either  case,  as  a  man  who  could  not  think 
(whatever  might  have  been  the  quaint  thing  they  mwint  bv 

SaL'^l  tltt^'^r  ^*™^  V^  tog^her,'^S^^nt  cJ 
meloauent,  that  meant  no  more  than  the  satisfaction  of  mv 

stanc^.  I  fell  among  coterie-mongers.  These  saw  in  the  book 
wlat  I  am  veiy  sure  never  had  been  considered  by  me.  Thev 
put  upon  me  thoughts  that  produced  the  most  ab^lute  desp^ 
m  me,  and  they  praised  me  for  them.  "  InteresSne 
;SSS*'T  "  ^"«  personifications,"  ,^re  some  Sthd? 
epithets,  whose  on^y  merit  was  that  they  lacked  the  insolent 

not  in  the  insolence  nor  m  the  coterie-mongering,  not  in  the 
curt  dismissals  nor  in  the  misconceiving  praise^did  anyone 
seem  to  discnmmate  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  with  all  the 
eamestne^  of  my  being  I  had  tried  to  make  a  contribut  on 
towards  the  setUement  of  the  huge  problem  of  livini  Some 
critics  even  blamed  the  book  as  being  "^oteffiLife - 
by  which.  I  take  it  they  meant  r^ote  from  slurni  and 
del^uchery  and  brutality  that  being  their  notable  conception 
of  Life,  spelled  in  capitals.  ^ 

and  the  body.    Ugliness  i»  not  Life ;  it  i»  Death. 
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sing  e  mstance,  i„  its  jud^ent  of  ?onw"  "^^''  »°*  ^^  ^ 
IS  of  course  true:  history^t "sts  k  '^*'^P°»^"es.  Which 
ne  has  something  to  sav  «*  t,  "    ^"*  *o  one  who  feeU 

w^r/f  ""^i^"™    My  ^  !«'  '1°*''  "-*  '^ » 

Which  I  felt  tnhf^  nt  TV,  ^  r  ^  enort  only  to  «5av  fKo* 
The  life  o7menl^°i.S°'StSL"^"^^  "^^  bittemL  the  Luter 
by  its  very  refuSl^l^e    TfS^X^  T"^'  ^"  rny^^^ 

>e-^:rtS^f,^^^^^^^  "^^  ^-- 

I  had  sent  her  a  f opy  ofTe^^  ^  ^*^"^  kahili's  letter 
by  thanks,  praiseTcen  5?e     I  •  T^  f '  ^^^  "«*  ^nsw^' 
enquired.    I  could  imaS  hi     ^"^  ,^*'^^'  ^^^^ct  way.  she 
^.  for  her  letterT^frr  d^'oin^S'lnd    7^*"^  ^^  tt 
fconed  to  one  who  had  not  miv  i!        "^'  ^*   ^ou^d  have 
though  she   felt  there  Lc     "^^Ki'F'  Petulant.    It  wi  as 
P^sess.  and  she  ^shed  ?o  3  ^^  '^'''  ^^e  wisS  to 
labour  of  reading  it  iSii?  ♦      ,  '*^  ^""^t   out.    The  verv 
twice,  and  yet  aglin  tT^^i-  °°  1°"^  •   *«  have  to  pe^i'^ 
aninc^gnitj.    Ife^SS^^hPPfentJy  seemS?o\^^ 
to  make  use  of  me  as  by  diW  nVh?    ?;  ^"'^  ^^^  deteimined 
her.  and  I  deteimined  tostStnol^L  '^^«  magnificent  S 
if  ^s  tVr/  '"  -y -y  ^st^J^.*"'  *«  --d-  nothing 
pa^thS^?   eS;°^S»>«n^in.    I  had  noticed  in  the 
a«.d  I  wrote  at  onS  bo^S?  Syff'h.'^^f  *,"  ^^'^  ^^^  4! 
to  her  tell  ng  her  what  I  ha^dSie  ""^  "''  ^"^'^^  ^^ 

Of  fffck^^^^^^^^  the  reception 

^ckets  had  been  booked.  aXat  I  w^,ir'°  "*?"«  ^^^^  the 
But.  crossing  my  letter  the  fniilr?^^''P*^*ber  company 
another  from  her  in  wi.  Jk    'oMowmg  morning  there  Smp 
foi^otten  h"r  earlier  l^t^S    th'  "^""^  completely  to  ^ave 
a^d  »t«ightfoi^rSy  and  wrn^  ^u'P**^  *h«  ^act  simpW 
mfght  profitably  getVom  t^^  fhS^"^  *"«  ^^at  boola  gj 
""nd.    She  had  travel!^  f!;-  ^'^^^  ^  as  to  prepare  her 
was  her  trick  of  pm^nalhv  Thi"  !^'''^*y-^omhS^.    ft 
oi  her  mind.    S^h^L.^^'^y  *^^^'  over  the  tracts 
her  various  being  to  a  unitvTi  T"?""^'^  ^^^  whde  o 
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I  must  at  that  time  have  been  very  blind.  When  I  arrived 
at  Broadstone,  I  at  once  took  my  bag  to  Rathmmes,  and  went 
round  to  the  restaurant  at  which  she  played,  taking  the  same 
seat  I  had  sat  in  when  first  I  had  heard  her  play.  She  was 
playing  as  I  did  so,  but  when  she  saw  me  her  cheeks  flushed 
reu,  she  swayed  as  she  stood,  and  for  something  like  four  or 
five  bars  her  bow  lay  listlessly  on  the  strings  while  she  stood 
with  eyes  fast  closed.  The  second  violinist  looked  up  in 
alarm,  but  she  shook  herself  roughly  like  a  terrier  coming  out 
of  water,  and  took  her  company  of  players  through  the 
remainder  of  that  piece  at  a  pace  that  taxed  them  as  much  as 
it  puzzled  than.  Yet  I  saw  nothing  in  it  beyond  her  natural 
bewilderment  at  finding  one  whom  she  least  expected  to  see. 
I  felt  tender  over  hei^  as  though  I  had  played  an  unfair  practical 
joke  upon  her. 

I  was  waiting  outside  when  she  came  up  to  me.  She  gripped 
my  arm  tensely  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  had  come  to  Dublin  again,"  she 
said. 

"  I  ought  to  have  told  you.  I'm  afraid  I  played  a  bad 
joke  on  you.    I'm  vay  sorry,  my  dear  girl." 

She  opened  her  eyes  wide  and  looked  at  me.  Then  she 
removed  her  hand  and  shook  herself  again. 

"  When  was  it  you  came  up  ?  " 

"  This  very  afternoon.  I'll  come  round  to  pay  my  respects 
to  yoiu:  aunt,  if  I  may." 

"  Surely !  "  she  said.  "  There'll  be  supper  there  too. 
Unless  " — and  she  broke  away  again — "  you've  got  anything 
dse  to  do." 

"  I  shall  certainly  have  supper  there,  if  your  aunt  will  put 
up  with  me,"  I  said,  brushing  past  her  prideful  defiance.  "  I 
have  a  lot  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  too." 

With  a  simple  directness  and  forceful  admiration  that  was 
quite  remarkable,  she  produced  before  me,  when  we  had  passed 
throu^ii  the  introductions  with  her  aunt,  very  nearly  the  whole 
list  (rf  my  books. 

"  But  my  dear  girl,"  I  protested,  "  I  would  have  given  them 
to  you  gladly  if  I  had  thought  you  wanted  them," 

'  Wanted  them  I  And  what  way  would  I  always  bother 
you  wh«j  I  know  right  well  I  can  afford  them  just  as  well  as 
you  can  ?  " 
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JiA  \^  ™"«*^'t  go  making  a  Protestant  of  her.  Mr  Elthome  " 
^l?^^^..^^»?*'  i^^  in  humour  than  in  earnests  ^^' 

A^  ♦K  ;  ^'"i  J*^"^*  ^^'  suddenly  checked.  "  He  won't 
fS  ♦v^K  ?i?*  ^  "'"'^  ^°°^-  And  it's  awfuUy  good  to  take 
aU  ttus  bother  over  me.    I  know  weU  it  is  ithouSi  I  mav 

^yo"?"Torv"'*°^°"  B-t  you^on'^mlSd^^a^^^ 
wm  you  ?       To  my  amazement  her  eyes  were  fuU  of  to^ri 

"  My  dear  girl,  you  mustn't  talk  like  that  to  m^  h«,„ 
haven't  you  your  right  to  make  what  ie  you  JS  of  SeT 
What  other  use  are  any  of  us  in  this  world  than  to  hdpTne 
another  forward  in  the  things  that  really  matter  ?-^vLw 

toknc)w  how  you  are  going  to  manage  a^ut  the  tiTe  {o7Z 

jy^  '    ^'"?.  ^^^  that,"  she  said,  briskly  and  firmlv 
thfcT'^;       ^  "^"^  *^^  ^""^t^^'  and  told  them  it  waTfor 

'  But  do  directors  of  that  kind  care  a  bit  for  vour  mu.;,r 
beyond  waltz-music  while  their  scones  are  bingSen  p  •' "* 
r«„M  °.".*  ^"""K  '^*  ^'d,  "  but  they  did  for  me  ''And  I 
could  suddenly  see  her  energetic  demand,  so  full  of^porttoce 

oi  i?^#r*'*^?*  ^^^^  "^"'  and  their  puz^eTco^nti 
S<!S;4  wSr^^eyl^"  they  hadgranted  h?r  request°S? 

have'ev.^  mT^^r^'^'  .l^""  ?^*  ^^  *^«  completest  child  I 
nave  ever  met     Or  rather,  smce  we  speak  of  children  idlv 
not  knowing  what  we  mean  by  the  term  she  was^^  mil 

tSirl^^Ln.     H^*"**^"?  r*^  *  ^°™PJete  knowledge  of 
o? f h-  It  •  "*•    "*^ ^""*  ^ lodging-house  had  revealedLme 

on    with   unflinching   and    knowledgeable   eyes.    But    hor 
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sense  she  was  yowier  Zn  L       remained  unsoiled.    In 
had  not  becomnprriiudv  nT/1f?~;'?  *^*  ^"^  that  sh 
whom  one  consfd^^^t^  than  ?h.-^'^'  ^  '^^  P^P^' 
much  older  than  them     Shf^li     their  years,  she  was  aJs< 

other  expectatfonlSn  obeSST^^I,  ^''  ^°'°"  ^^h  "^ 
obedienceVthough  s^^lZT^!^  '  J"""*  "^"^^y  she  mel 
interrogation.  ^  ^"^  °'^*'  ^"^  "ever  noticed,  surl, 

pa^et^c'^totS^  Tw^^'dt'^^-  *h^  «P«-  was  almost 
been  so  absorbing  aJC  m,il7^  ^"^  -P^*^**^^  had  it  not 
philosophical  con/eptioSl^SdtL^"*^'^"^^^  "^^  the 
attention,  and  the^m^ci^^'^l'l'rV'V'^'^'''^ 
complete  or  incomplete,  tiw^ds^  w  "?  °^  approach, 
nchly.  We  went  twice  XtS^  r.S^"  ^e^^^t  together 
had  been  puzzled  and  deore^d  lil^.u  ""^  ^'''^'  ^^^  she 
during  the'^perfonnanVoU^Lf  "'/^^  ^""^  t™«-  Then 
she  whispeiS  to  me :  ^*  ^''*'  °"  ^"^  second  visit. 

II  But  this  isn't  love." 

"  l^vem^^h^^^^    "■  H^y  '^'t  it  ?  " 
x-ove  nils  the  mmd  with  bltwi  "  oi,..      j 

as  she  spoke.  "  but  all  the  bloodT;.  Sf  1'"*'  ^"^  trembled 

Jove's  just  as  terrible^  but  it'Tf^^.r^l-^T'}  ''"^  °^  this. 

too  UgT"*  "^^  ■*"°  '"^'^^^  >«."  she  said  slowly  ••  ifs 

w^S^-&"^.°cS;.£iA-ro?& 

too,  it  toi,'"'^-tati.*K  enjphatoUy,    ■•  Uve  bums 

*.  you  know >"■  1. 4s "w'^ir :*.5L"C'?"' 
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what  a  tertble  and  wmSSiJ     ?u^*'  ^  '  '"ked  onhS 
It  would  I  divinS^  S^^"? ','^ir"'d  ¥«*e  lovS 
Again  I  had  a  sudden  raS>Sf;,u*'r"n«'"y'o'rent 
the  possible  stress  Z^^^^  ^"^X;^  fraAy  u„£ 
naif  protectuiFlv  on  }«.r  arnl       f  er  spint.    i  put  „,    j^   , 

far  ahead  of  her  realisation  nf  if  ^^f^^V  and  instinctively 
of  he^elf  ever  caughfup^wi^i  Jhe't^j!/"'^  ^^^  ^^^^^S 
her  being.  ^       ^  "^"^  ^^«  urgent  and  trustful  drive  of 

co^]:r^Sn^3^p",^^^^^^^^^^  ™^  <*«Parture  that  the 
glory  of  those  evening  hid  pissed  anTl™"."^  "'  ^'^-  The 
now  hke  aromas  housed  in  Tcamfnl  k  '""^  '°  ^"^  memories 
of  us.  both  elated  andmdancholv  t^°^u  ^^  ^«^e.  each 
the  driving  rain  sailed  S  thi^on.I^''"^^  ^*^  ^"nshine 
station  as  we  stood  on  tS^^atfor^firi^  °^  Broadstone 
There  were  few  travellers  anH+h  ^^^®  *^«  waiting  train 
•  escaped  outside  ^Xj  th«  o  ^  ^^^^  ^^  «»ost  of  thm 
^  ^arcely  ^hTarl^g  ^!,^PP^^"^«  °f,  outward  tiS^ 

J^JJ^htof  parting.  though^sX^^-S-^^^ 

h  AdTo'say  ^^^^^        ^-  ^»  *o  take  their  places.  I  took 

"nilF"^'^"'"""'"'^^^  "Ifeelthe 

eamS,  l^nme  ^ThenVrf^^^'  ^^^^  ^«^e  ^^.  large  and 
it  With  m?  «;?.'•  aI  nift3':?,^.^iSan^  ^nd gently  tLj^^ 
hnming  and  eager     She^fX     kp'  ^  ^^  ^e*"  ^ace  again 
Before  I  could  4'ow  wS^  St  S  h."^  ^T  ^^^  *«  ?^"' 
her  arms  about  mv  neck  rmfl         happened,  she  had  flunc 

''?reri.i^iiSSpr4i„^'  -  -  °" 


not  till  I  was  within  did  I 


leapt  into  it  hastily 


realise  that  there 


was  no 
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erect  and  motfori^  on  The  rft^fo™  ^k  ^  "^^  ^*^^  '^^^ 
<Jnam  of  glory.  "'^  P^**'®™' *>««"»§,  as  it  were,  in  a 

co^n^tS^f  Xf   h  'aSSlJS  *'°"«^?  ^"*  ^-  that 
sent  chords  of  wSdS  mii!^^  ^u  ™®'  ^^^^^  «»«  ;    it 

onecrud  and  devaqtafmrtl  f^V  ,  ™^*'®s.  Presently 
Ethna  know  I  t^mSi^V'^'g^;^  flashed  through  me.  1^5 
soul  of  me  I  could  no?2?  W^ti  ^''^V^^^  5«-  ?  ^o^  the 
it  seemed,  near  to  S^  Wh  anW  t^  'P°^^°  **'  "^^^t  things, 
intimately  we  haSbd^  Cken  Z^JT^k*^  t^°^  ^^ 
been  in  the  habit  of  thSSLffmvI^l^^^^^^  but  I  had  not 
likely  I  had  not  sooSn^?!.    ^^  ^"^'  ^<*  i*  was  quite 

pre^ble.  an3  I  SSld'the   I^eo^W '"'*''*  ^^^  ^"«- 

and^st^te^^  ir NoJ\^?k"^'  ^T^' he^"ddenly  came 
byanXJ^rerdycS^oricL^"^^^^  ^t 

putabfe  elate.  fS-  I  sTwtS^^Sln  ^^t  ^V  '^  ^"**  »<««. 
had  occasion  to  think  oT  hS^'L  th^H«"°*-^"  5^  «' 
pnor  to  her  leaving  me  with^  ?hf  tf  f  ,^ys  .^mediately 
meant.    I  saw  h«?a.  kT  v"®  mental  conflict  that  thev 

loyally  by  r  ^^y  *tst  r^5  &Lr /^"^y  »^ 

Md  me  by  that ;  a„5CZ  it^^ZfS^Ti^^, 
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nave  11  nere  amongst  other  precious  relics  : 

"  My  darling,  do  not  forget,  whatever  else  nm^  h^j^ 
I  am  yours  absolutely.     The  li«  ^iZZ  rl    ^^  happen 
was  the  crmn  of  mvUfe     T  Tl         y^\H^  this  morning 

lam  yours,  '^  ^m^me  tTdltZe''  Yo  t'" "  "*'  f'^' 
of  pleasure  to  your  facewLuZzlT  °  ^^^^  ^  Stance 
it  tears  me.  teaTJ^  to^h  j  ^'''''  ''''^  ccmsideration  ; 
there  is  such  aL7n  ervfcethai  TfJ^  ^^  >'""•  ^"^ 
tiU  now.     YourZeaJ^Zl         {  ^''"^'^  ''^'^^  ^^'^  ^'^^^^d 

to  foUow.    gZ  blest  v^^r^  r  ^'■^'^'  *^  «^  ^**^  «  d'^'^^^ 
J  ^oa  oiess  you,  God  bless  you.  and  God  bless  you." 

stances  on  which  sh^  mniH  hoci^i;      t         ^""  *"^  circum- 

It  was  hunSU  that  onP  c^.?S  ?^'^^°*  unfaithfulness, 
fuw  m  a  r«olt     fu  r     °"®  should  be  compeUed  to  subter 

S'finshNTtLfJa^The^Z  'f'  'T^^^^  ^^^  '^" 
State  finical  in  Sis  reLS  ^.^^^f'"''-  ^^'^  "P°»  °"e  ^y  a 
the  ordering  S  ^ubli'S/t^^"^^  '^"^^  ^^^^'^^^  ^«  - 

vill^grTorXtUS^mS^  '%i'''  '  ^'^'  ''  -  *^e 
possible  tobe  do^eSJ^had  arenllt?-.'"'''  r''^*^"^^  ™^^^ 
lay  on  Guala  to  learn  patbnce    ^  ^   °  '*'  "^  ^  ^""^  "P  ^"^ 

brSth^\uTh™nte'iVf  %^r"r  ^"^.^^^  --  ^ 
valley,  and  flowed  up  ovef  me'  Js  Ll?v'  '^l  ^""^  *^^ 
as  it  was  wondrouslv  imnrJ^fve  T^r  ,^'''1^'''*^  ^^^^^ 
up  from  the  we^t^iJ^S^lf'  J^^S^ovf  that  still  flowed 

their  ?Stl2  ISL,^^^  'if  ^"l'.'"  ^'  *^^  ^*^'^'  quenching 
sound.  Nothine  c^ifd  ha  v.  Z  °''°"  ■  "^I^^  ^^"«^«1  ^'th 
calm  the  sp'ri  ^^J  yet  l^eath'^fl^h'^  more^lculated  to 
throb  Of  aWy  bei^I'lSTeX^m^i^'^^^iSer^^: 


THE  FIRST  ATTEMPT  AT  RESOLUTION     34, 
It  was  not  the  absence  orst^e^rte"*,  hT* '*' >»"«■• 

=t'ai-vtt.ire£?^?^^T-="^^^ 

at  my  side,  on  Guala's  gr^t  bScTh.  J  ^  ^^  '^\'^^'^  ^^^^^ 
in  no  way  be  marred   thftthf^'        ^""^  °^  solitude  would 
from  itself,  bu^S  inte^netSer  T^ ^.rn^^^^  ^^^ 
felt  as  though  to  think  oP^erl^  nol  T  !^  f"^  ?^  "^^-    ^ 
present  moment,  but  that  each  7nfh.     a  /letraction  of  the 
Plation.  became  part  of  the  ofhi     qhr^'"^,.*'u*  °'  ^°"*«»- 
I  did,  full  on  herUck  thriUed  a^T  wo    '^''^?  *^*^^  ^^«'  ^s 
of  time  and  place  and  theSent.  nV"'  ^""^  1°"*  *^  ^^  ^"^e 
have  held  her  hand  and  wp  rnn w  I  ^""^"^^stance.    I  could 
naked  into  the  SncTof  The  G?^t&"^'  "'^  ^^^«»' 

but  that  the  seL  of  mt?rS"/^*'^^*'^*^''"««fl"ence. 
beneficence.  Hay  tWr  cZ  W- '^  °"^^  self-forgetting 
Time  ran  obhviouybrou"s'dJthi?tf '  ^^ft-^^"  ^^'^^^ 
--asleep  or  awake  I  know  n.  *^*  f^nne  of  timeless  power 
in  the  ^.Tout  iT-^SlSrH^"^ ''  very  much  matter- 
heavens  and  young^yS^^v  sto^"^  ^^^^^  *^°"«h  the 

glittering  in  hfs  crf^^rof^w  *^d  raVan't  T^^^  ^"^^' 
garment  of  light     "  radiant  m  his  shining 

^ise^Xi'wly\a^k^o^^^^^^^     '^^-T*^  --  I  ^-e  to 
thrilled  w^ith  joy  and  f^°of^?f  ^f-j,,^^  \  ^««t  hack  I  was 
thrilled  as  against  a  stmgrie^n  thL  «   'J*  "f  ™*^'  '^^  «> 
within  and  without     I  £h  ,«,  *^*  ^^^^^  ^  hush  remained, 
until  I  heard  from  RhoJlburiw.^  "f  *°  ^^^  *°  Ethna 
letter  from  her     I  w^  Srm^  kI  ^  ^^""^^  a*  having  no 
what  it  meant     HeT^hl  f?  ^^""^^J  knew  so  precisely 
that  was  Sf  perf^t  conti"^  ^^  fl<>^n^  out  in  a  joy 
could  even  sS  tKdiannSl^fK   ^?^  self-effacement.    I 
her  work.  T  fl4e  ^d  bu^Vn  ^''  ^^'t  ^'  '^^  ^«°t  about 

burned  steadUya^conten^XltX"'  ^'\'  t"^  ^^'^"^^  »* 
consumed  the  whole  o?S     I  J.«  A"^  only  because  it  Iiad 

well!  knew  her.    LetlZ'J-^^^^^^^^X^JZ 
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hers.  What  could  letters  to  and  fro  avaU  with  that  kiss  on  her 
lips  as  fresh  as  though  it  had  just  been  pressed  !  I  trembled 
for  awe,  trembled  like  a  reed,  when  i  thought  of  the  pure  Ere 
of  that  nature  to  whom  I  had  brought  I  knew  not  what. 

I  trembled  the  more  when  I  received  Rhoda/s  reply.    It 
was  five  years  since  I  had  seen  her,  and  I  had  no  clear  picture 
m  my  mmd  of  what  she  might  have  grown ;  but  I  received  a 
distmct  picture  from  that  letter.    Had  she  claimed  the 
naemory  of  the  past,  the  pledge  of  our  once  loyal  union  and  all 
that  that  had  meant,  I  would  have  been  silenced.    But  she 
did  not.    She  claimed  the  fact  of  our  marriage,  she  referred 
to  that  as  though  thereby  I  or  she  (it  was  not  clear  which)  was 
to  be  tethered  to  the  other,  hindering  and  frustrating  the 
othCT.  through  the  countless  ages  of  eternity  whatever  we 
would ;   she  spoke  of  the  "  sacred  words  breathed  over  us 
both,    though  she  did  not  make  it  clear  whether  the  sacred- 
ness  lay  with  the  unknown  man  who  invented  them  or  the 
matter-of-fact  officer  who  compelled  us  to  say  them  after  him. 
It  occurred  to  me  at  once  as  an  argument  to  take  up  with  her 
that  we  had  only  been  mated  in  a  registry  office,  which  would. 
I  Imagined,  undermine  her  attitude ;  but  it  was  monstrous  that 
I  should  be  compelled  to  juggle  with  such  irrelevancies.    There 
w^  only  one  sacrament,  and  that  I  admitted ;  and  that  she 
did  not  claim— indeed,  our  whole  attitude,  the  very  fact  of 
our  separation,  was  an  abrogation  of  it.    That  it  did  not 
whoUy  abrogate,  I  knew  in  my  blood,  but  that  it  seemed  to 
have  been  abrogated  for  her,  I  saw  from  her  letter. 

It  needed  all  my  strength  to  read  that  letter,  for  it  sent  a 
fever  into  my  bones.  It  put  a  barrier  effectually  across  my 
path.  That  her  emotions  had  been  touched,  I  saw ;  and  the 
part  of  the  letter  where  that  peeped  through  moved  me 
considerably.  Had  the  whole  letter  been  thus,  or  had  she 
appealed  on  the  basis  of  it,  I  must  needs  have  been  exceedingly 
tender  m  my  attitude.  Love  is  always  a  thing  for  very  tender 
handling.  But  she  professed  horror— oh,  how  can  I  write  of 
it  ?  How  can  I  treat  of  one  who  spoke  of  a  thing  that 
seemingly  did  not  exist  ?— who  spoke  of  that  seeming  non- 
existent thing  as  though  its  denial  was  a  kind  of  horrific 
sacnl^e?  Horror,  because  I  loved  Ethna  ?  The  free  winds 
that  blew  among  the  heather  laughed  at  the  notion  as  a 
monstrosity.    If  ever  there  were  love  that  was  pure,  free  of 
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While  here  for'  ,i»  "  "".y  ^"^y^  ^°^  Ethna 

brought  luSe  rS^f "  '"^  '?  "^^  ^°«age 
I  feared  it.  to  see  RhoTa  flso?"  '''*^""'^'" 
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is  no  thin^,   o  fear) 

was  such  a  thing. 

^>nc  had  only  to 

that  letter,  striding 

ihe  following  day 

me  this  knowledge, 

and,  however  much 


II 
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I  SdTas^Ti^^f  I  SL-yS  ^"*?  '"^  <^^"^^«ons. 
Ethna.  across  the  bustle  and  Sattl  of  nl^*^"^°*  ^"^  heard 
to  her  violin.    She  was  pla3diS  thfiV^w"'  ^t^"^°"  ^^^^ 
of  an  evening  only  a  fortnight  h!i^     l^'    ^  ^^  reminded 
together,  and  disci^'^SgSLSf'J^^^^        ^^d  heard  it 
wasnow  interpreting  so  quSThlTS^??'^??*^-    This  she 
palled,  seemed  to  float  about  thi^.   ^  ^^'  ^  *^^  ^t  may  be 
mstrumentation  or  tSmfque     {t  beST.  II  ^^^^  *<>  «o 
deeply  expressive  of  herself     but  Vot^  ?^i  ""  *  "^""e^' 
hke  a  number  of  lovSTmA^J^  ^  ^^F^  't  I  realised  that 
ow^  fealty  to  a  boncS^;  SHS  ^of'J"  ^"^  ^«""*^'  «he 
held  her  nevertheless    ^         ^**  °°*  expressive  of  her,  but 

haS?  :t":  S:4"st^,rrb£  ^^  ^^  "P  to  me 

shppedherann  withinTyo^  1„^"  f5f *^  n»e.  and 

^    Do  you  know  I  was  wonrrinl  S."^  f^^^  "P  ^^e  street. 

she  said.  wondenng  when  I  should  see  you  ? '' 
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chL    H****^  ^*  *'*""  ^^  **»»*  '^  lifted  up  towards  me  and 

Love  had  taken  her  impetuous,  perplexed  being  and  bwned  the 
whole  of  It  to  a  crystal  clearness     I  was  greatly  ^S7oTb^ 
and  turned  away  the  thought  that  thi  comiiSTrd^  SS 

"^r'lS^"^  '°  ^.^  *"^  complacency  towards  ^f 
sa^^alTl^a^J^^  us^t t  X^LS^S 
said.^*  us  go  somewhere  by  ourselves  and  talk.  Ethna."  I 

saM-lriftiy.  is*  ^^it"'  '^"^"^  ''  "^  »^^'  ^^^  ^^« 

♦n^hJf  "^  ^"^^  intention  to  ask  her  if  she  had  said  anythimr 
to  her  aunt,  but  as  I  had  looked  in  her  ■  -.  I  had  kno^ 
that  question  unnecessary.  I  could  ahnosi  have  heaS  W 
softly  derisive  "  Aunty  Walpole  ?  "    No    t  JS  S  S 

as  we  went  m  to  a  hotel  off  Dame  Street  I  knew  that  our 
tribt^  lon  was  to  be  in  a  universe  we  owned  fofoS^s^vi 

1  telt  as  raw  and  nervous  as  any  lad  at  the  orosDect  of 
I'^^.fV'"'  *°  this  dear  girl.^and  shatt^^^eal 
wonder  of  her  joy.  She  noticed  it.  Indeed  Tt  vv^s^r 
smding  glances  of  question  at  me  that  brcS^t  me^o  the 
threshold  of  my  statement.  ^  * 

"  i^i   ^^  \  PJ^"^*^  ™y  l»*"d  over  hers  on  the  table 

know  wh^?"T"l^*/^^  **^"*  "^y^^^'  I  b^Ji^^^e:  I  ^Y 
know  what  I  did  tell  you,  and  what  I  did  not  •   but  did  I 

k^„k1  *  ^®*'  ■  ***  **'^  ^°wly-    It  was  plain  that  the 

K^L  "*T  thought  of  myself  in  that  relation."  I  said 
breaking  the  fact  to  her  gently.  "  I  gave  you  aSTmy  glwce 
took  m,  but  It  never  took  that  fact  in  its  wiit  siw  fKe 
left  me  years  ago  and  I  have  grown  another  rSnS.'    1^ 
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^  Time  flowed  bv  anrf  tk. 

Sh^  ^lin, _     J    V  •         *l    15    COO 

11^^-  ^  *'lJ'»t  her  v^,_:!Lr'"«  *«"«'  to  draw  iT, 

.-d&  ,'£Xe.^  "-  ■^-    -  .»r  ow.  w„r,d  , 
AndIamyours.Ethna." 
..gut  you  are  married  f"    <:he.nrt   •   u 
^  i^«  law  says.    But   I  a^tnf*^' ^°"^«"n«iy. 

"»   i  am  not   ownea^ex^pt   by 


^   ffi 
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you.    It  is  a  complication  of  affairs,  not  of  facts,  this  of 
ours." 

She  revived  a  little  at  this,  but  then  she  turned  away 
again  with  a  piteous  gesture. 

"  I  can't  cheat  myself ;  I  can't  cheat  myself,"  she  cried, 
thai  wildly  struck  the  blow  she  had  inclined  to  at  first.  "  Oh, 
how  I  hate  things  !  First  my  music,  and  then  this !  Why 
can't  I  own  anything  ?  Why  can't  I  give  up  anything  ?  Oh, 
Jack  !  "  And  she  reached  up  her  hand  an*^  fiercely  took  mine 
that  I  had  outstretched  across  the  table  to  her  aid.  The  way 
she  spoke  my  name  made  me  know  that  she  had  breathed  it 
often  in  the  kingdom  she  had  made  for  our  possession. 

I  sununoned  my  years  to  me  for  the  will  to  guide  us  out 
of  these  poignant  waters.  She  was  bleeding  opposite  me,  in 
an  exqmsite  .pain  of  spirit,  aud  I  could  not  suffer  my  self- 
blame  to  withhold  my  hand  from  the  enei^a^y  requisite  for  some 
measure  of  her  relief.  Else  where  was  the  virtue  in  my  riper 
years  ?    So  I  drew  myself  tc^ether. 

"  Ethna  dear,  does  that  kiss  of  ours  remain,  or  does  it  not 
remain  ?    Tell  me  tha  t . " 

She  looked  suddenly  round  on  me,  and  I  held  her  eyes  with 
mine.  As  I  spoke  on,  the  colour  slowly  crept  back  into  her 
cheeks. 

"  It  was  a  pledge,  and  it  still  is  ;  and  surely  that's  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  formal  bond  lodged  in  a  dusty  archive." 
Even  as  I  spoke  Rhoda  seemed  to  stand  with  another  bond 
before  me.  But  I  put  it  aside.  First  things  first,  I  said ; 
Rhoda  herself  had  cancelled  that  bond ;  and  I  continued 
earnestly :  "  What  you  are  suffering  now  in  your  degree,  I 
have  suffered  in  my  degree  all  this  past  week,  V»>  cannrrt^ 
either  of  us  take  the  other's  pain,  or  we  would  gladly,  wouldn't 
we  ?  But  in  the  end  of  it  all  I  see  this  clearly,  that  we  have 
our  love  still  as  truly  as  ever  we  had,  w-th  the  other's  comfort 
added  to  it.  I  cannot  believe  in  the  purposelessness  of  things. 
If  we  lift  our  heads  bravely  in  this  we  shall  find  its  meaning. 
But  in  the  meantime  we  each  of  us  always  have  the  other.  I 
know  that  that's  easier  to  hold  by  in  fuller  years,  but,  my 
Ethna,  it  is  true.  To-morrow  I  go  to  England,  to-morrow 
morning  by  the  mail,  to  see  this  lady  who  claims  this  bond  so 
as  to  arrange  its  dissolution.  I  can't  believe  she  will  want  the 
continuance  of  a  mere  paper-state " 
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"  Divorce ! " 
"  Yes,  dear,  divorce." 
us  suddenly. 

JifrS  fc."":;!!?  ■»«  "«"y  a  divorced  man,"  she 


The  thing  I  had  seen  afar  struck 


Sd-ws  ai?:  S-^"n-A^ "  ^ 

thing."  -  ^  ^^*  ^'^"^'^  •   an<^-<iivorce  is  a  terrible 

,^  "JI  know  well  what  you  meant,  little  woman  "  T  ..a 

You  may  just  let  your  soul's  word  freelvnnfTK  .,     ^''^■ 
stand  ;   I  know  you  F+hnr  iZ^tl        Y      :    ^  ^^^^^  "nd^r- 

frightens  you!  I  knoW    tS's  wl^f  '^*  ''  ''^"P^^-    ^'^^^-^e 

it  but  jhat  .f  rorce':xi:ts'i^rd/T„'-^^^^^^^ 
ttno^^?^.^st^rs"iS"^i?^^^7 

yearn  eagerly  towa^SL' ^fa^d  h'^Ma^et  r^h'  T"^'.  *« 
mine  infinitely,  though  she  moved  not  "?  '^^^/oi^ard  to 
stoo^."  I  said.^"  and  you  sha?C4  "how  reli'h'^t  dt  ^°"  *^^ 

Simply  I  told  her  the  story:   q,  ieT  and  ^th  J"""^^- ''• 

words  so  chosen  that  thev  shnnlH  J^f^'    u     ^*^  ^  ™"sic  of 

still.     It  would  have  S   vrntnTru'Ltt%?r  ^""^"^ 

o  her  of  the  early  intimacies  TmymlARh^^  T^'^ 

'^^y/^i  ^,  "memory  of  loyalty  tha^^CnoT^^f  "tt'JiTu^^ 

abused,  scoffing  at  me  fThofdln^    h  '  ^^'^^  '^^^^'  '^^  ^ad 
what  I  had  toly    r^id  cle"  ?X?rH-H  ^'fT.  *^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

snort,  that  we  were  in  fart  Hiv/>t.^=^        j  1[         iramc.     in 

to  resume  a  muturili  e  under  th/.'"^'  ^    .    ^''^  ^"^  ^"^"'P* 

indecency,  a  pr'titution    "  wL TbZ  ^n' 'T^^ 
there  was  only  on^  "J-V.     7  .    ^'l""*  *»  pomt  out  that 
/    Hi^  K-s.-ii.  ciaim  ahv  couid  Mve  on  me, 
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^intaiance  because  of  wasted  years,  and  in  that  she  had  the 
advantage  of  me.  when  Ethna  broke  in  : 

"  But  weren't  you  wanting  to  know,  like  you've  been 
hdpmg  me  to  get  at  things  ?  How  could  you  go  apartV" 
She  found  success,"  I  said.  •'       o      f 

Silence  feU  on  us  at  this.  Her  trouble  seemed  held  in 
suspense  by  an  exquisite  shyness  that  was  more  eloquent  to 
me  than  the  speaking  of  many  words.  Presently  her  eves 
sought  mine.  ^  •' 

"  I  know  that,  Et^xa."  I  said,  "  I  have  no  doubt  of  that 

l^^^  **  ^  ^i°  y®",',^  """*  ^  *<»  ^"e-  and  we  can  each 
help  deepen  the  other.    My  dearest !  " 

o«J^  ^f  brow  puckered,  and  she  hung  between  perplexity 
and  the  shyness  that  was  so  novel  in  her.  t^  y^i  y 

"  But  would  they ?  "  she  asked. 

''My  dear  little  love,"  I  reassured  her,  "  our  union  is  a 
higher  thing  than  needs  the  judgment  of  men's  hands" 

We  had  eaten  nothing  but  I  paid  our  account  to  a  sym- 
pathetic and  understandmg  waiter.  He  and  we,  I  dimlv 
realised,  were  the  only  people  in  the  room  ^ 

too^S'daSi.*'*  "^^  "'  ^**  """  ^^'^'  ^^^  ^^^^^y 

"  Oh.  what."  she  cried,  "  if  she  won't  let  you  free  ?  "    Her 

li^  WCTe  pursed  and  the  poise  of  her  body  chalieneinir   as 

when  she  played  her  vioUn.    Then  terror  stnkk  her :  her  face 

S^vi^ntly         ^'^-  ^"^  '^'  ^"^  '°  ""'  ^^^y-  *'•«"- 

"  We  mustn't  tliink  of  that,"  I  declared.     "  We  absolutdv 

SS  "pthn?  >'^^^^?-    ^  '^°"^^  ^°  ™*d  "  I  thought  of 
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PMs  by  unnoticed,"  sl^y^^ti''^^'^  '»  ""^  worid 

«™n <»••    Half lit^awLSn^lt^i,       ■  P"^*^  ""  ^e- 
your  ddectation  "  "iB  be  here  m  a  short  time  for 

«y  P'^^TSS.'"'"  "^  *^  '"  «P«"'  humour,  old  Ram. 

wbe^TtaewT'onTfti^ ^'ZT^''^!"  "' '^  >- -  ton. 
divined  that  somettog  iSs  1?™'  °'«^«<'"'>«1  already 

who  h^d'SartSy'St  ml'^r"^^"'^"''  I'aidt.  Tin, 
monstrous  ^^^    '™"  "«  ""<>  »  '=bair  and  lit  his  mu^y 

hoiS  t^riif rtm  r^m7ii\'  **^v  -<*  «™»y. 

del.baution  of  his  remark  SL,  .ff^"S"-  'f^"«  8™"" 
P"«d  off,  and  our  pip^txJnT,  tJtVJ^  '■""'»'  ^'<»«  ^d 
he  addjd  quietly  :  "■■'^^h:';  '^^^  f!?'  Journeymen  way, 

for  X^TdTt^^oT?:?,- S  t^-t  ,i  «"  -  '-"O™ 
w»y  -ven  to  my  dearest  of"riSd?  °Th  °  '*"'  "P?"  "  ''y  "» 
after  I  had  spoken.  RaTOav?f»™  h  .  *?'  *  '""S  ^Uence 
he  thought ;  Tnn's  was  kS^'^/h 'S.^'^yf'  ""hint  of  what 
1^     Then  Ramsay  ^^r.  '^'"  "'  '"'  ^'""^  ahead  of 

I.SrL'-ti!;  kr,^„«;:,,~™  o.  .hat  nam.. 
«»■»     I  was?^lSt  i-raT'-  "':;''  T'y  *^*«  o"' 

""'if  Senirr'".e  ^™'4";h;^^^"'  ''^'"^•' 
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trust  me. "  Half  an  hou  t  before  this  I  would  not  have  believed 
I  could  have  been  pushed,  with  scarce  a  word  spoken,  to  a 
defence  But  those  who  have  lived  through  an  experience 
can  never  communicate  that  fact  to  others,  and  I  had  oppo- 
site me  dear  friends  of  mine  who  had  not  yet  adjusted  their 
mental  outlook  to  this  new  conception  of  me. 

I  felt  it  about  me  as  I  set  out  the  following  morning  to  find 
out  Rhoda  ;  but  I  had  had  a  letter  from  Ethna,  and  that  was 
working  actively  in  my  mind.  It  was  my  first  letter  from  her, 
and  that  fact  was  eloquent.  While  she  could  dwell  in  her 
mind's  possession  of  me,  letters  had  been  unnecessary,  but 
now  that  that  was  assailed  she  cried  wildly  and  fiercely  for 
the  assurance  her  eager  soul  demanded.  Her  various  being 
had  been  suddenly  knit  to  a  unity  by  the  kiss  uprushing  from 
both  our  needs ;  but  my  news  had  disintegrated  it  again  to 
its  old  contentious  discussion.  And  she  wailed  for  peace, 
for  power  upon  herself.  I  would  get  daily  letters,  I  knew,  but 
this  first  of  them  made  me  strong,  if  desperate,  for  my  inter- 
view. 

Rhoda  had  a  flat  now  near  Sloane  Square.  The  drawing- 
rocmi  into  which  I  was  shown  by  her  maid  was  a  resplendent 
affair.  Wh  -she  herself  entered  she  came  forward  tentatively, 
interrogati 'ei\  ;  it  was  plain  that  she  had  not  recognised 
me.  I  icali-K-J  that  I  must  have  changed  somewhat  during 
these  five  years,  but  she,  though  she  was  thinner  and,  as  it 
were,  more  convinced  of  manner,  had  remained  the  same. 
Was  I  unemotional  that  the  sight  of  her  should  stir  me  so 
little  ?  Or  was  it  that  I  had,  in  the  quietude  of  Gleann-na- 
Siothchana,  grown  incredibly  remote  from  her  ?  Or  was  it 
that  my  last  experience  of  her  in  this  elegance  was  of  one  who 
went  her  way  paying  small  heed  to  me,  and  whose  presence 
I  had  come  scarcely  to  notice  in  those  rare  hours  when  we  met  ? 
I  did  not  know ;  I  could  not  tell ;  I  only  know  these  quick 
speculations  ran  through  me  as  she  scanned  me,  rather  than 
any  glow  of  emotion. 

Then  :  "  Jack  !  "  she  exclaimed  :  and  added,  a  little  ner- 
vously, "  I  didn't  recognise  you  at  first.  But  I  hadn't 
expected  to  see  you,  you  see.    1  "m  ver>^  glad  you  have  come  " 

"  I've  changed  much  more  than  merely  in  physical  appear- 
ance/' I  said  awkwardlv. 

"  Won't  you  sit  down  ?   '  she  said,  her  nervousness  mixing 
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with  the  maimer  of  the  accomphshed  hostess     I  rmilH  «,.♦ 
itToni  miJS   }^  *"  ^"  ^y  ^*^^  o^  "tanner.    I  admired 

burfor't;r^'''^  ^"  ^"^^"^  '^^°'^  "^^^  ^^«  faUen  on  us 

"  Have  you  been  in  London  long  ?  "  she  asked. 
;;  I  only  arrived  last  night." 
"I  am  glad  you  came  to  see  me  so  soon  " 
rJch^.^'ufc"!' rr'^y  ^P°ken.    There  was  the  out- 

c^er  me  I  £5?  h^  .  T^'T'f  •'"  '*  *^^*  ^^  "«*  ^^U  to  dis- 
cover me  I  felt  brutal  mdeed  in  refusing  to  acceot  it  but 
what  would  have  been  the  use  in  proceeding  thus  ?^ 

my  lL'tTt%?roTou.-°  ^"  ^°"'"  '  "''•  "  °"  *^«  -^*  <^ 

.    "  Oh."  she  said,  stiiff  and  alert.    "  I  thought  I  wrote  to  vn,, 

m  answer.    You  got  my  letter  ?  "  ^  °^  *°  y°" 

Which  meant  an  intolerable  and  impossible  state  of  affairs 

-you  to  live  your  separate  life,  and  I^ine     we  nev^ ?^ 

meet   but  to  pay  a  mock  pledge  to  a  pa™S  Cd  t^Thl^ 

i^t^t^ZS^"^^-    ^^-^y>--seethaft^^is^ 

'I  am  willing  that  we  should  renew  our  married  life  " 

Her  words  were  spoken  coldly ;   but  that,  no  doubt  was  to 

cover  the  extreme  awkwardni  of  her  position  '  ° 

affecdon  is"^fvlf^f  "^  T"  "^^^^^ "  '^'^^  ^now  that  my 
anection  is  given  elsewhere-^xcuse  me,  but  I  was  not  to 
hhme  for  the  state  of  affairs  that  created  that  nuSmv  !- 

whernhrnrid7' *.H%'"'"'^"^  °^-  ^ou  ma4  me  wonder 
Where  that  pnde  is  that  once  was  so  active  in  you     I  sooke 

to  be  met  ancc  it  was  plainly  her  citadel  '^      "^ 

Our  duty  lay  in  the  past.    We  failed  then    I  nr  „™.  ™ 

.todef  "Willi  "'"^'  """  '^K^  """S  ^-  on"e  aL^in^-.S 
sriades.    What  do  vou  mean  bv  duty  ?    u/^„ih  ,.4  r'-- 

elegant  .Irawmg-room  full  of  your  elegant  friend^  11^ 
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that  prospect  please  you  ?  That  kind  of  thing  always  irked 
me.  as  you  know  :  I  scorn  it  unutterably  ^.  ^  ^ 
to  scorn  ?  you  may  ask.  I  admit  the  justice  of  tha?  7j 
but  t  only  argues  the  futility  of  what  you  call  this  du^' 
Would  you  forswear  all  this  for  the  duty  of  which  you  spe^T' 
^^  I  would  try  it  if  you  wished."  she  said.  ^ 

nnf  f  h^?^  T  "^"f  >'*  ^  °^^"^^^  '^  I  suggest  that  you  only 
put  that  up  to  out.:  ;nk  my  case.  Yet  ?ven  if  you  did  so 
you  would  be  bored  to  tears  in  a  month,  seeir^  thT^  iS 
not  proceeded  from  any  real  change  of  d^ire  i?  you.  Com^ 
andsee  my  one-room  cottage,  and  judgefor  yourself  how  widdv 
wL"h« V  ^r !Sf* '    But  the  immedSte  matter^tWsXtt 

bSore^hL  7^v™?;  ""P^*"  "'"  ^""^  fi^«  years-«nce  loi^ 
before  then,  truly— have  come  upon  one  now  whom  I  love  and 
who  loves  me ;  that  is  to  say,  one  who  fills  up  my  life  i'  you 
do  not  wish  tt).  and  long  ago  elected  not  to.  Sefor^" 
1  suppose  you  consider  that  that's  aU  a  woman's  for  to 

Sil^P  *  "^t^y""'  ^?  y°"  P*^*  "•"  ^^  "^oice  mTSut.    '•  I? 
^'  f..°°u  V^^.'  f  °nt»°"aUy  hearing  that  kind  ox  thing." 

«ni^  .  c?,K^  *•'  *°  ""y  "^^  ^**^*y'  »'  you  wiU.  It  is  truly 
only  a  subjective  way  of  stating  a  double  position  for  I  fiU 
np  her  life  too.  That.  I  can  fSnly  state.  Hhe  thing  t^t 
most  weighs  with  me.  Both  sides  are  necessary  toT4t  we 
can  caU  love,  and  both  sides  are  amply  ^let^  rtWs 
p-esent  instance  as  neither  is  between  yourself  and  mySf 
You.  vnth  perfect  justice,  and  even  possibly  with  coiSmeSle 
taste,  have  no  desire  to  fiU  up  my  life.    I  would^oner  b^ 

here  and  lately  have  been  married  elsewhere.  It  is  your  dutv 
th.  Sti.^*  ^?"*  ^r'  be  r^stered  in  the  noble  1X2^0? 
Jhe  State.    I  do  not  ask  it  for  my  sake,  for  it  matters  little 

°^k  S'for'fh  '  °  WfK^'T  '}^^'^''  ^^'^  to"Slkfof'm  ' 

;;  Have  you  been  unfaithful  to  me  ?  "  she  quickly  asked. 
la,-     ^'  ifel-   W^et^er  She  had  in  her  mind  my  i>ssible  re- 
lat  ons  with  Ethna.  or  the  Divine-Law  comedy.  I  doVSTSow 
but  the  thing  had  to  be  said  at  some  time,  as  part  of  the  i^ot- 
game  the  law  would  compel  us  to  play,  and  J  might  just  as 
well  begin  it  forthwith.    As  part  of  that  corned  *?t  (mi  it. 
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n^ht  of  t,S;^l^j^,a'^e  o'.Aunt  Sally. 

m  ™twg  books  that  your  We  rivS  a  b7i^,  ■' ""  "°'"^''' 

brjk"!  ''""  "'"'*  "'         responsibflity  of  that,"  I 

"  vL  ••  ?""  '??°  ***""  "«  «  *«  spoke. 

bon/Skt  K  S'^^StjJfl.-.''^  ^"^y  "'-"^  • 
"  I  shall  never  consent !  " 

other  for  the  unworthy  lisrity     As  t.^k'S'^  r'*" 'J' 

to'a^2^X«  ""Til  *'^'"  '  ?»'1;  "ft"  »«  '«'l  Men 
will  to«he,5r,S'  .  /°"  "S^'  I  ""Plore you  if  you 

^conga^ble  di^tf.tlSl^Tit  J^o^CrkTlS^tSi' 
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SHOWING  HOW  FRANK  GAVE  HIS  ASSISTANCE 

A  pale,  watery  sun  shed  a  meretricious  beauty  over  the  faint 
mists  of  Sloane  Square  as  I  stood  there  with  the  tragic  years 
loaded  upon  me.  I  could  not,  I  dared  not,  write  to  Ethna 
that  I  had  failed.  I  drew  her  letter  out  of  my  pocket,  and  read 
it  again.  Each  line  in  it  was  a  cry,  not  an  ordinary  plaintive 
cry,  but  a  thing  that  had  tempests  in  it,  almost  fearful  like 
the  coming  of  a  storm.  They  rang  as  though  she  had  hold  of 
life,  our  life,  and  impossible  powers  were  tearing  it  from  her 
hands.  It  was  wild ;  it  was  dumb  too ;  like  a  pain  that  passed 
beyond  words.  It  is  likely  I  cried  aloud  in  my  pain,  as  though 
Guala  were  by  to  help  me.  Then  I  thought  for  the  first  time 
of  Frank,  and  I  strode  across  to  the  station. 

A  pale  youth,  in  a  high  white  collar  and  silk  tie,  looking 
supercilioii^y  over  me  informed  me  that  Mr.  Elthome  was  in 
and  asked  if  I  had  an  appointment  with  him.  But  I  had  seen 
Frank  Elthome's  name  on  a  doorway  behind  the  youth's 
back,  and  stepping  through  the  barrier  I  pushed  him  uncere- 
moniously aside  and  strode  across. 

"  Who  the  devil "  said  Frank  starting  out  of  his  chair 

on  seeing  a  stranger  come  in.  Someone  was  with  him,  stand- 
ing beside  his  desk,  some  head  of  department,  presumably. 

"  You  may  go,  sir,"  I  said  to  him,  and  as  he  turned  amusedly 
away,  I  turned  to  Frank :  "  I'm  in  trouble,  Frank,  and  I 
think  you  can  be  of  assistance  to  me." 

"  The  backwoodsman  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  But  steady : 
you  don't  own  the  place.    Well,  how  are  you  ?  " 

He  hung  in  balance  between  an  assertion  of  dignity  and  a 
desire  to  be  cordial  It  was  good  to  see  him  again.  We  were 
widely  enougt  apai  in  all  conscience,  but  it  was  right  good 
to  see  Frank  aia  in  11-^  was  very  stout  an^  I  sleek  and  prosper- 
ous-looking His  clean-shaven  clieek  was  full  of  good  living 
witlMUt  Teinc  unhealtfcily  so,  and  gave  an  excellent  top 
fmish  * ! »  his  g-nerally  v/e!l-groonied  appearanf  r ,  He  was  very 
pleased  with  iiimseif  ab<    *  something. 

"  I'm  well.    I  Juiwld  run  you  a  mile    nyway." 

He  could  not  refrain  from  criticism.  "  Don't  you  think 
you  niight 
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though  we  do  worship  the  devil  here  ?  What,  eh  ?  But  never 
mind,  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  How  are  you  ?  Oh  yes,  what's 
the  trouble  ?  "    He  positively  brimmed  with  good  hiunour. 

"  I  want  you  to  see  Rhoda  for  me."  He  suddenly  looked 
interested,  but  I  held  relentlessly  on  to  dissipate  his  picture, 
although  I  again  felt  this  awkwardness  in  speaking  of  Rhoda. 
"  I  have  been  to  see  her  this  morning,  and  she  refuses  abso- 
lutely to  take  steps  to  release  me,  although  I  have  explained 
to  her  that  we  have  no  hold  each  on  the  other.  I  want  now  to 
marry." 

"  Marry,  my  dear  man  ?  You  marry  ?  But  I  beg  pardon, 
go  on  ;  who  is  it  ?  " 

"  A  violinist  in  a  Dublin  tea-shop." 

"  I  say,  Jack  !  "  He  looked  doubtfully  at  me.  "  Oh,"  he 
laughed,  "  I  suppose  this  is  your  sense  of  hiunour." 

"  Frank,"  I  said,  "  it's  more  earnest  a  thing  than  you  can 
conceive,  or  I  can  trust  myself  to  explain.  Will  you  just  do 
as  I  ask  you  ?  Go  up,  and  see  what  you  can  do  to  get  Rhoda 
to  act  reasonably  ?  Her  attitude  is  pure  jealousy,  I  believe. 
She  doesn't  explain,  she  is  all  apostrophes  and  stubbornness. 
We  had  shameless  word-throwing  this  morning." 

"  I  don't  wonder  she  refuses,"  he  said  pensively.  "  She 
has  just  written  a  book  on  the  sanctity  of  marriage.  Sort  of 
book  you  ought  to  write,"  he  said,  looking  up  at  me,  "  it 
would  bring  you  in  pots  of  money.  It  did  her  a  lot  of  good  ; 
her  sales  were  sagging  horribly,  I  believe.  Very  good  book, 
mind  you  !  But,  you  know,  I  don't  think  I  could  do  much  good. 
I  don't  see  much  of  her,  you  see.  Still,  if  you  think  it  would 
do  any  good,  I'll  do  what  I  can.  It  sounds  an  odd  kind  of 
business."  He  looked  doubtfully  at  me  again.  "  How  old 
is  she?" 

I  caught  the  incongruous  thought  in  his  mind,  and  refused 
to  parley  with  it  on  that  basis.  "  I  take  it  you  couldn't  go 
this  afternoon  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  be  wise  if  there  was  a  scene  this 
morning." 

"  No ;  that's  just.  I  must  be  calm.  I  feel  nervous  like  a 
youngster  over  again.  You  see,  I'm  now  thinking  of  Ethna  ; 
she  didn't  know  I  was  married  till  after  we  found  ourselves  in 
love  with  each  other.  And  this  present  state  will  be  cutting 
hcf  to  pieces,  she  is  so  acutely  strung.    She's  a  Catholic  too." 
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A  Catholic  Jack  !  Isn't  it  an  odd  thing  for  an  Elthome 
to  marry  a  Catholic  ?  Still,  there  you  are,  it's  your  business. 
I  m  sorry;  I  don  t  want  to  interfere.  I'll  go  and  see  Rhoda 
to-morrow  afternoon.  He  made  a  note  of  the  fact.  "  Can 
we  dme  swnewhere  to-night  ?  "    He  consulted  his  notebook 

!S*"''     i?"A^  ^^"*'.  ^'™  ^"^'    Vi's  got  a  dinner  on  of 
^M I- ,    ^  ^""^^  ^  side-glance  at  my  tweed  suit. 

I  have  an  appointment  to-night."  I  said,  which  war  not 
true,  though  I  could  easily  make  it  so. 

"  Right !  "  said  he.  "  What  do  you  say  to  lunch  ?  "  He 
was  still  suspicious  of  my  tweed  suit  and  tweed  hat.  but  he 
braced  hmiself  together  for  a  brotherly  heroism.  "  You've 
heard  of  Uncle  Jacob  ?  " 

''Not  a  word!  ' 

"Poor  old  chap,  he  had  a  stroke  last  week.  It's  his 
^ond  and  he's  very  bad.  Shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he 
doesnt  pull  through.  Been  a  very  successful  man.  old 
uncle,  you  know.    Funny  kind  of  mind,  and  very  close." 

I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  had  hfty  strokes  one  on  top 
of  another  It  s  aU  the  pent-up  energy  he  has  vampired  from 
others  working  out  in  him.  and  his  old  tissues  can't  stand  it. 
iftat  kind  of  man  always  works  out  in  strokes  in  the  end. 
You  cast  your  mind  over  the  men  you  know  and  see  if  it  isn't 
so.  It  s  a  kind  of  readjustment  of  things,  only  it's  in- 
adequate, and  It  doesn't  reimburse  the  creatures  who  have 
been  vampired.  Men  like  that  ought  to  be  thrashed  once  a 
week  to  retard  their  fiendish  domination.  No.  his  ailments 
awi  t  move  me  to  the  least  spark  of  sympathy  " 

r  J*i7f  1^*^^^  ii®'*'.^  ^"^^^  ^°^  company  in  this  great  city. 
Could  I  have  had  Guala  to  turn  to,  I  would  have  had  abundant 
company.  There  would  have  been  no  comer  needing  to  be 
fiUed  But  here  I  was  restless.  Nothing  satisfied.  It  was 
like  drinking  a  salt  liquor.  After  leaving  Frank.  I  went  to 
see  some  of  the  editors,  and  others,  whom  I  had  known,  most 
of  whom  had  passed  on  to  other  things,  but  some  of  whom 
were  glad  to  see  me.  I  could  not  complain  that  few  wished 
to  see  me,  for  I  cannot  truly  say  I  wished  to  see  them,  but 
the  restlMsness  had  to  be  satisfied.  I  also  wrote  to  Ethna 
--more  cheerily  than  the  event  justified,  for  I  feared  greatly 
for  her.  I  also  sent  her  some  books. 
Tim  came  over  again  that  night,  and  we  three  sat  and 
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S^^cfof^llrthw'"  *^iJ  ""^  ^''"  *^^y  ^^^™  the  actual 
f,Sf,?o?  ^  I  found  Ramsay  eager  and  avid  to  hear  my 
speculations  upon  her  real  being.  Her  lively  demonstrati^s 
?i.SS  ^"^^  f^«,  ^nd  overwhehning  colossal  sympathy 
reached  him.  if  only  m  my  conversations.  He  was  a  book 
man.  But  with  Tim  I  had  an  odd  sense  that  he  wis  ah^ys 
before  me  m  the  field,  though  he  had  never  canvasLd  S 

not  r^y  an  earth-presence,  or.  as  one  may  say  an  earth- 
reahsation.  strangely  gone  astray.  ^     ^' 

I  was  to  dine  with  Frank  at  his  club  the  foUowine  niffh+  to 
hear  the  r^ult  of  his  interview,  and  the  day  drew  KS;^!? 
enough  It  was  not  till  our  dinner  was  Well  forvSrd  that  I 
asked  him  how  he  had  fared.  lon^ara  tnat  1 

anH  ^T^*^  l/^'^  awkward  person  to  discuss  with,"  he  said  • 
and  I  could  see  he  had  begun  to  sympathise  ^th  iS  in 
desmng  a  severance  of  the  bond  that  held  me  to  her  tWh 
for  reasons  rmote  enough  from  mine.  "  You  can't  make  aSv 
headway  .vith  her.  She  keeps  on  talking  aboStTer  dut/ 
My  dear  man.  she  positively  wants  you  to  go  back  to  h^     f 

She  spoke  about  her  duty,  with  me." 

v«,  ^^""^  "'*  h*'"  ^^^  she's  running  her  head  against 
You  >^ters  are  a  curious  lot  of  people.    It's  her  book  you 
see.    She  has  committed  herself.  I  suppose.    Always  ivo^ 
commitments.  Isay.    Though  why.  biSmse  she  has^wriUen 

^"kt  ?S  Ketel^^t  r-^  ^^  '-'  ^^-"  ^^^^  ^- 
bitt^fy^*^  ^®  "^"^^  *°  P"*^  "®  '"  her  pocket."  I  said 
"  Ha.  ha ;  that's  good.  WeU.  I'm  glad  you  can  see  th#. 
hmnorous  side  of  it.  I  told  her  that.  ,?ind  yoS  ;lt7d  £ 
tl  ^«  had  read  her  book.  Vi  and  myjf.  and  IM  if 
immensely    always  stroke  people  down  first'   what    eh  r" 

SiVe' w'jnt?'^''  '''  '"  " '^-^  and7ro?e?pridet'a  Wi^ 
S^doryJm."       ^""^  ^^'  '"^"^''^^  on-^h-this  lady 
"  Miss  CahiU." 

Hk!i^f''Tf*i!^'n^^f[  "*™^^  ^'^  ^"»h  name  that  is;   I 
Hke  it.  Jack.    But  there,  with  all  due  respect  to  Rh<^ 
women  are  unreasonable  kind  of  people  to  ulTto     vrfp 
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the  same  m  her  kind  of  way.  She  wouldn't  hear,  last  night 
of  the  idea  of  you  marrying  a  waitress  in  a  tea-shop— just  as 
if  a  thing  of  that  kind  really  matters  in  the  end.  But  to 
return  to  the  question  :  I  reminded  her  that  she  was  originally 
responsible  for  the  state  of  affairs,  and  that  it  was  due  to  her 
to  do  something.    And  what  do  you  think  she  said  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  the  dimmest  notion."    Dark,  heavy  clouds  were 
about  me  as  I  heard  his  speech  from  afar. 
,. "  ^^f  ^i?  she  would  go  back  to  you.    You  see,  that's  the 
difficulty  t  f  talking  to  women  ;  they  always  swing  back  to  a 
thing  one  nas  left  a  long  time  before."    He  looked  balefully 
across  the  heavy  room.    "  You  may  talk  as  much  as  yoi-  like 
about  women's  rights  and  women's  economic  freedom,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing— however,  that's  got  nothing  to  do  with  it 
At  any  rate,  I  pointed  out  to  her  that— that's  to  say,  I  asked 
her  what  she  would  do  if  you— well,  you  know,  dispensed 
with  a  marriage  formula.    You  could  do  that  in  the  West  of 
Ireland :  there'd  be  no  chattering  females  there,  would  there  ?" 
(I  heard  him  in  patience.    Life  was  at  low  ebb  in  me,  cind  his 
desire  to  help  me  was  very  genuine.)     "  And  she  spoke  of 
living  in  sin.    Which  is  carrying  a  good  thing  a  bit  too  far  it 
strikes  me.    I  could  scarcely  say  that  to  her,  but  I  was  care- 
ful to  show  her,  you  may  be  sure,  that  it  would  be  she  who 
would  be  responsible  for  such  a  result— supposing  you  did 
such  a  thing.    Of  course,  I  only  used  it  as  an  argument." 

"You  need  not  think  I  pay  any  exaggerated  deference  to 
the  legal  system  of  forcibly  pairing  eternal  couples.  To  me. 
a  life  with  Ethna  is  beyond  human  interference.  But  she 
has  grown  accustomed  to  looking  at  things  a  certain  way 
It  IS  nght  in  her,  and,  anyway,  it  is  her.  I  would  as  soon  think 
of  striking  a  babe  with  my  blackthorn  as  injuring  her  slowly- 
thnving  but  quite  wonderful  mind.  Though  to  me  these 
legal  permissions  and  intermissions  are  a  monstrous  impertin- 
ence." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  agree  with  you  there.  You  fly  off  to  the  other 
extreme.  In  substance  there  may  be  something  in  what  you 
say.  I'm  not  a  narrow-minded  man,  mark  you  ;  and  if  you 
sometimes  think  I  am,  you  make  a  very  great  mistake  But 
there's  no  sense  in  going  to  such  lengths." 

"  Is  it  hopeless  then  ?  "  He,  somehow,  seemed  to  make  the 
blackness  of  the  prospect  a  still  more  unendurable  thing. 
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ch^Vkledtft^To  himsdf  ^''TlnTshid^^  '^1''"  ^"^  ^e 
amicably.  And  then  I  ?nM  h«r  .w  S®"!  "P  Pleasantly  and 
coming  for  «ie  wSld^^ofL  I!  ^'^^'''°'"  Archibald  was 
He  wasn't,  but  I  wt^toldm  T  'h'ST  ^"^  "^^*  ^^^ 
her  then.    One  car^^^t^  iJ  oSo'wThr.^^^  '^  ^' 
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oj  failure  orViluccei'rS^':;oS^a*oSi;,"i^^,HT"'' 
of  a  subsequent  interview  by  mysel"   i^S?h,'i  S^ 

the  very  ^vot^^e7^k:'i^Zn  ^^^''^Z^!"'  '"' 
from  her,  to  whom  love  could  bewsdSLt^,  ^■'^'""L"* 
declarations  of  her  utter  willing^^  ""li°S?rifeed'to  if 'tSS 
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me  of  the  dear  strong  soul  in  Dublin  that  was  slowly  bleedin 
I  knew  her ;  I  marvelled  sometimes  to  think  how  well  I  kne 
her;  therefore  her  letters  were  to  me  the  barings  of  her  soi 
and  I  shrank  m  pain  at  those  revelations.  Sometimes  I  fe 
as  though  I  could  have  risen  to  anv  crime  if  it  was  truly  to  a; 
her—I  thought  wUdly  of  certain  things ;  but  the  thought  ( 
Guala,  and  the  great  faring  of  God  I  had  known  in  th? 
presence,  came  to  me, .  .  slowly  calmed  me  as  with  a  stror 
rh3^hm. 

It  was  a  sultry  calm.  It  soothed  the  spirit,  but  the  resu 
of  its  solace  became  such  on  the  striving  and  thwarted  desii 
that  It  deadened  me.  it  sank  me  in  a  complete,  seemingl 
irretnevable,  dejection,  even  as  a  glorious  summer's  noon  ma 
strip  the  mteUect  of  all  activity— with  this  difference  tha 
there  were  tragic  tears  in  my  gloom.  Complete  night  seeme 
to  have  enveloped  me.  and  out  of  the  darkness  there  came  th 
voice  of  one  wailing. 

Ramsay  noticed  it.  and  he  rallied  me  sharply  on  the  fad 
It  was,  I  remember,  on  the  Sunday  night.  Tim  had  beei 
with  us  all  the  day.  One  or  two  had  come  in  during  the  even 
mg  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  the  whole  time  of  my  life  ii 
Ireland:  such  men  as  Parkins  (more  cynical  than  ever 
Jenson  (blander  and  stouter)  and  one  or  two  others.  Bu 
my  thoughts  had  been  with  Frank's  interview  with  Rhoda 
and  the  conversation  had  flowed  on  past  me.  It  was  now  nea 
midnight,  and  everybody  had  gone.  We  had  been  sittim 
alone,  quietly  smoking,  for  some  time  wnen  he  spoke. 

."  i.^^*?'*  understand  you."  he  said,  and  his  quiet  word 
left  his  lips  almost  as  inauspiciously  as  his  tobacco  smoke 
and  as  gently ;  "  here  you  have  been  living  for  five  years  ir 
the  centrt  of  power,  and  your  state  now  is  as  nerve-strung  a« 
any  boy's.  As  I  don't  know  Miss  Cahill  I  can't  say  anything 
about  her.  though  your  faith  in  her  is  abundantly  sufficient 
for  any  who  know  you.  But  you  now  raise  that  question  bv 
your  present  mood."  ^ 

"  I  don't  understand  myself.  Ramsay ;  but  I  should  have 
thought  that  the  emotional  situation  might  have  suggested 
itself  to  you.  And  to  find  that  is  as  far  as  intelligence  can  £o 
Intelligence  doesn't  often  get  so  far." 

"  I'm  trying  to  find  the  re'ation  between  the  past  five  years 
and  what  you  call  the  emotional  situation." 
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'  Your  wit  might  have  saved  you  the  sean-h     v„ 
looking  for  plums  in  Anril     n„.'t  .u-  .   ~?''^"-    You  are 
iKcause  my  £>™s  orn  ?nd  rent    \  i^"*  '  .''?™  '<«'  «=^"' 

my  soul  is^torn  none"he  fesf  Vou  ai%"°'  l°"  ""■•  '""' 
that  cannot  be  ooeneH     tSi  ,C°    ="^?, knockmg  at  doors 

are  paradoxera?d™cape  ?hTbrata*''/H',  ""  ^^t  '""«=' 
heart  that  in  five  veaS  rlhlll  II'  '  ^''""^  """h  ^1  my 
moment,  bit  wnh'^S  mv  Sff  r  '  ^WP™^"^^  of  this 
You  don't  unde.LI  iTf  'Zrl  ]  tt  fS  ^  Lr^"' 
^^^  w^"o-- -  ?"»' -r 
an  .rtSSTer-rdToL'start"!!  f ""'"•  >»  P"'  ""» 

my^Sl'lL^Xf-TTsfraJ"''  ^  "f  ^«"  »' 

Irekm?Thrf  T  J^"*'"^  ^"^  "^y  subsequent  life  in 

who  ^w  the  connection  between  my^rdi„I?^'boyL^  and  aU 
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Or  better  still,  all  boyhoods  are  extraordinary,  only  the  bett 

part  of  men  lose  the  wonder  of  its  possibility,  falling  away  fror 

as  xt  were,  instead  of  developing,  its  startling  spontaneity 

The  only  thing  my  boyhood  left  with  me  was  a  coloss 

Ignorance,  and  therefore  a  cleanness  to  new  receptions  ;  ar 

an  extraordinary  sense  of  homelessness  that  has  haunted  n 

all  my  days.    Saving  that,  I  see  no  connection,  but  no  doul 

it  exists.    And  you  ask  now,  what  is  the  connection  betwee 

my  five  years  of  power,  of  joy,  of  peace,  of  self-realisatioi 

and  this  Darkness  of  Night,  this  utter  bewilderment  in  utt« 

love,  that  has  caught  me  ?   Frank  to-day  has  spoken  to  Rhoda 

and  though  I  hope  and  hope  against  all  hope,  T  have  n 

expectation  of  success.    The  future  is  terrible  to  see,  in  ths 

case,  for,  Ethna  being  who  and  where  she  is,  I  cannot  as 

her  to  outrage  herself— as  she  would  deem  what  she  would  ca 

an  unsanctified  union,  unsanctified,  that  is  to  say,  by  intei 

fering  clerics.    For  myself,  I  might  withdraw  to  Gleann-na 

Siothchana,    and    embrace    the    necessary    discipline.    Bu 

what  of  her  ?    You  don't  know  her,  Ramsay.    She  strive; 

she  reaches  forward,  she  wishes  to  embrace  more  than  i 

possible  for  her.    Therefore  she  is  continually  thwarted  an( 

spiritually  exasperated.    For  one  week  she  had  the  rest 

the  fulness,  of  realisation,  of  possession.    Broken  away  fron 

It  now,  her  striving  to  possess  again  what  she  once  possessec 

(and  what  will  be  for  ever  impossible  to  possess)  will  kill  her 

as  I  truly  believe,  she  is  so  exquisitely  constructed.    This  ii 

my  Darkness  of  Night ;  and  the  connection  between  what  maj 

happen  in  it  (what  is  happening,  if  you  will)  and  the  five  year 

under  Guala,  it  is  impossible  to  know.    It  looks  like  a  cynica 

smashing  of  it  all,  like  a  brutal  burst  of  laughter  in  *he  face 

of  it,  cancelling  ever5^hing  like  an  inverted  comedy.    And  yel 

I  believe,  were  you  to  bring  me  a  simple  solution  to  it  all,  a 

kind  of  a  god-in-the-machine  solution,  I  would  refuse  it,  and 

abide  what  may  be.    I  mean  I  have  faith  in  some  kind  ol 

connection  to  be  achieved  :  but  oh,  the  pain  of  it,  Ramsa> ,  the 

inconceivable  pain  of  sitting  here  like  this,  and  that  girl  in 

Dublin  bleeding,  slowly  bleeding.    It  drains  the  strength  out 

of  me  and  makes  me  like  a  helpless  child.    It  isn't  life  any  more 

than  the  other  ( I  hope  it  won't  prove  to  be  life  ?  ly  less  than 

the  other) ;  but  it's  less  endurable.  However,  no  d^ubt  we  shall 

pull  through  :  smiling  perhaps." 
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lunch,"  he  wrote   "  ^n  ,m  .^a         u      ^    to-morrow    after 

rathSTht'  Sei  MS  ^ ^'  ^°  ^^i?"  ^*  P^-^^d  me 
discussing  the  Ster  Ld  Rh^.T^'"' ^'"l"^  ^"^  R^^^da 
stubbornness  at  h  fdes^re  •  b.^  n,  °'^^°'!5^  ^f'  inaccessible 
here  it  was  clearly  enoulhas'l  r^^H  ?^  ^""^  ^"^"'^^  '*•  Yet 
of  business,  and  therS  Drilli  ^^^'?-  ,  F"^"^  ^^^  ^  "^^n 
not  necessarily  follow     7n^^^^  ^^^^  (though  that  did 

It  only  remainUtt'  t^do'as  L'ltSrif:  TT.^' 
-  her  when  there  was  least  cha^ce^Ta^^^onJ  Sg  tt\^ 

i5^^^pi^2-tsrr:^v--:^^^^ 

meyorw^eL^'XlTo^tS^wr^^^^^^  "  Frank  told 

I  suggested  he^sh^uld  spS^To  you— '• '  It  w?'^  f"^'  ""^ 
come  to  the  point.  ^^^ ^*  ^^  ^°t  easy  to 

'''lZve\'ttf^J^'t""'^^''^'^y'  ^"^  ^  ««le  watchfully 
short.  S  you  LiTr^^^  y°"  have  agreed!=f„ 

^^y    nai  you  have  agreed  to  mstitute  proceedings  against 

''  Frank  said  that  ?  " 
"  I  have  his  letter." 
"  Frank's  a  fool." 

mtd.>„ce'?'^°"  ""■  *""  '^""'^  yo"  "'h"  ^Peed  ahead  of  my 

boredo-n      Ho  u,.L     t-     ^  ^     ^^     to  him  out  of  verv 

your  course  of  action  to  v^'  f,.i"''^j'y  fi«l«  '»  dictat^ 
deny  him,  and  the  Jy  lU^U  iX'^Jl^  C^!-" 
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and  to  fail  to  put  anything  into  effect.  He'll  put  it  down  t 
the  vagaries  of  your  sex,  of  course,  and  talk  loudly  about  it 
unfitness  for  affairs.  But  what  does  it  matter  what  a  man  lik 
that  says?  He  doesn't  think.  He's  just  a  bundle  of  pre 
judices,  and  it's  a  foregone  conclusion  what  he'll  say  in  an 
event.  I  was  a  fool  to  go  down  there.  Vi's  just  a  feminine- 
and,  I  may  say,  a  stupider  —edition  of  Frank  with  the  larg 
airs  she  gives  herself.  They  both  bore  me,  but  I  suppos 
my  will  was  enfeebled  by  him.  And  I'm  sorry  if  my  dejecte^ 
air  of  compliance  with  his  torrent  of  words  made  you  think 

'  t  didn't  really,"  I  said  coldly,  for  life  was  dulled  withi: 
me.  "  I  found  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  one  so  .^ooUy  brillian 
as  yourself  stooping  to  the  humanity  of  a  kind  action." 

That  stayed  her.  It  uiscomposed  her  too,  and  a  fain 
flush  came  creeping  into  her  cheek. 

"  That's  unlike  you.  Jack,"  she  said.  "  You  used  not  t 
be  unkind."    She  quivered  a  little,  to  my  surprise. 

"  Unkindness  is  an  opportune  subject  betvveen  us  two, 
suggest,"  I  said. 

"  Is  it  ?  " 

"  Do  I  really  understand  that  you  will  not  help  me  to  mak 
the  divorce  that  exists  between  us  a  legal  affair  ?  "  I  pleadet 
with  her. 

"  I  have  said  so.  Jack.    But  I  deny " 

"  You  have  written  a  book  on  the  subject,"  I  suggested 
breaking  in  on  her. 

That  revived  her  again.  "  Ch,  Frank  discoursed  on  tha 
theme  in  his  blind,  unintelligent  way.  I  think  you  have  th^ 
wit  to  see  that  my  book  sorang  from  the  same  sincere  con  vie 
tion  as  my  present  attitude  that  so  offends  you." 

"  Oh,  all  of  us  are  sincere  in  our  convictions.  It  only  depend 
how  we  came  to  acquire  those  sincere  convictions." 

"  I'm  sorry,  but  I  don't  quite  follow  you." 

"  In  a  word,  that  your  sincere  convictions  are  a  matter  c 
sales," —  she  flushed  suddenly — "  just  as  Parkins,  who  : 
learn  attacked  my  book  anonymously  in  three  different  papers 
sincerely  thought  it  bad  because  he  sincerely  did  not  wish  i 
to  prosper.  We  are  all  sincere  enough,  but  we  may  not  al 
be  admirable." 

"  You  are  a  very  arrogant  man,  Jack." 

"  And  you,"  I  said,   "arc  a  vindictively -vUkd  woman 
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thing  clear.    I  came  to  vo°^^         ^J^^i   ^'^^  *«  °^^ke  one 

tenderness  n  my  thought  for  von'"^?  i''^;,  T'^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^* 
but  I  wished  aUn  7«  fi       u  ^°  •     ^  ^'^^^"^  *o  spare  you  pain, 
thingt^do     In  mv^^^^d'ihf  ''""^'^  ^y  immediately  righ 
especially  of    he  waT  vou  tfnnT?^  ^^°"'  ^'?  *°S^*^'^^'  ^«^ 
by  me  in  our  poverty  and  nVn         ^'^""^^  ^"^  unflinchingly 

ing  the  shadonftrbtre'r'th"n7ZSn7hS  If  *'^'^^- 
mto  my  life     That  tPnri*>rr,nc!  ^  Zu      f  ^'^"on  that  has  come 

memories  vou  have  ran^oU^^  \r  j   "'^"^"-    -^^  those  warm 

of  physicafanS  IniStS  re,^^^^^^  *«  ^^^^^j^^^s 

thoueht  nf  th^nr,      V      i.  revulsion— I  cannot  cons  der  the 

things  will  probabirconcern^ou  HhS^^^"""'"^''-  ,  ^^^^^ 

demanding  ,£  quic?S„t:  nT^'f^bTrd  STh"' ''""• 
aeri  ated  hv  thai     t+  „     1    j       ■'^  "mos,  ana  bemj;  the  mor^ 

late,-,  ™  "ear  Acto?  Tnd  f .''    ,  "f  "'™'  '  '™™l>ered 
were  accnra.ero^f  S'at'r^XioI.  t^  ^'[".^'^'Je'^  '^^'^ 
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Apprehensively  I  sat  in  the  train  that  plunged  through 
darkness,  bearing  me  back  towards  Ethna.  Frank,  his  hearty 
energy  expended,  had  relapsed  into  the  automatic  round  of 
his  money-making  ;  and  I  had  only  seen  him  on  the  morning 
after  my  interview  for  a  short  time,  while  he  descanted  on  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  women  (he  regarded  women  object- 
ively, as  belonging  to  as  different  a  world  as  the  beasts). 
But  Ramsay  and  Tim  had  come  to  see  me  at  Euston  station, 
and  it  had  been  touchingly  plain  to  me  that  they  had  been 
concerned  for  me,  that  they  were  half-afraid  to  let  me  away 
from  their  sight.  There  had  not  been  much  said,  but  the 
atmosphere  was  there.  In  fact,  I  had  not  been  disposed  to 
exchange  many  words  with  anyone,  and  I  was  glad  beyond 
measure,  as  I  looked  out  on  the  darkness  that  flew  past  the 
window,  that  the  train  was  an  empty  one  and  that  I  had  the 
carriage  to  myself.  It  seemed  to  give  me  the  space  I  needed, 
and  I  was  even  glad  at  leaving  my  two  friends,  for  the  same 
reason.  It  was  this,  in  fact,  I  tWnk  they  most  feared,  and 
the  mood  that  wrought  it  in  me. 

To  say  that  I  was  dulled  would  be  to  say  tn-  ,,  and  yet  it 
would  not  be  all  of  truth.  In  a  sense  I  v  as  also  very  sharply 
alert  and  alive.  It  would  have  taken  veiy  little  to  have  made 
me  flame  up  in  a  torment  of  joy  or  of  grief.  It  was  as  though  I 
sat  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  and  unrdievable  darkness  while  the 
outer  edges  of  my  being,  the  limits  of  my  ultra-physical  self, 
were  being  played  upon  by  an  eternity  of  intense  and  beautiful 
light,  and  that  either  realm  might  suddenly  encroach  on  the 
other.  I  could  see  none  other  than  the  darkness,  but  I  was 
aware  of  the  light ;  and  it  was  as  though  I  trembled,  in  my 
numbed  state,  in  those  strange  thrills  that  came  from  afar. 
Similarly  a  man  might  obtrude  an  arm  into  dazzling  sunlight 
from  a  cold  and  clammy  cell,  and  tremble  in  a  joy  that  accentu- 
ated his  despair. 

I  was  strangely  aware  also  of  Ethna.  I  had  written  to  her 
asking  her  to  meet  me  on  the  morrow,  but  as  I  sat  in  that 
train  I  seemed  to  reach  out  and  come  into  touch  with  her. 
Somewhere  she  and  I  had  merged.    Her  rich  and  completing 
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sex  seemed  to  flow  about  me  with  an  appeal  that  intoxicated 
me  whMe  it  remained  a  purging  influence^^  I  ached.  soSfmes 

r^H  f^  T"^  ''^''"^y  ^"^  ^^  ^°^"^'  t°  P^ess  m>  ips  upon  Srs 
and  to  have  m  my  nostrils  the  scent  of  her  hair  It  was  the 
ft  .U;:T'^^''  T  had  appealed  to  me  in  that  alive  wry  and 
It  aroused  nie  to  a  piercing  tenderness  over  her  image  as  I 
conjured  .t  before  me.  It  made  my  dt.pair  seem  the  more 
hopeless;  and  as  I  sat  thus,  beneath  m/seeS  d^ad^e^s 
m  some  secret  quarter  of  my  being,  there  was  a  s^trangfriot 
of  potions  o   black  despair,  of  bitter  cynicism  against  the 

t'hi'n-/'^'""^  ^^  *^T^^  ''    '  ^°th  Ethna  Ind  Rhoda   in 
their  differing  ways,  obeyea,  of  thwarted  and  unperative 

thaTth.'l'l^n^T  '^r'"'  °^^*^^"^^  *^""^  °^  unuttSt^^y 
that  timidly  pul-sd  across  the  tormented  field  ^ 

St  sfenhin^  r^  '"°™"^'  ^'  I  ^t  in  a  rosiaurant  opposite 
Stephen  s  Green  over  a  completed  brealaast.  I  saw  Ethna 

?n?/^T^  '^'  ^°°'  ^"^  come  eagerly  stepping  towards  me 
and  the  desire  in  each  of  us  made  the  joy  of  That  sSht 
beautiful  for  that  moment.  ^  ^ 

r-ln°"Tl!  \^'u  '°^Sy  *°  ^^'■'  "  ^^*  "s  go  into  St.  Stephen's 
G-een.    The  fresh  air  better  suits  than  thas  " 

And  indeed  the  air  that  early  October  morning  was  k^ 
wme.  The  inexpressible  scent  of  it  was  like  a  wonde  J 
aroma,  and  stirred  a  great  longing  in  me  for  my  glen     There 

iTke a"baUoVn"  *  Th^^H^^'r  ^^  ^'^  ^""^  polfd  delicately 
ii^tLful  The  ducks  adorned  with  the  memory  of  many 
distant  lakes,  were  the  only  life  visible,  as  they  busied  them- 
selves breaking  their  fast.  Very  soon.  I  thought,  the  pW 
would  be  on  Guala.  and  the  wail  of  curlew  and  the  cauCof 

iLT  thf  ^Xg:^'  ^^"^  '•^"^  '^^  ^^^  -"^  -^  «- "-nd 

"  On  such  a  morning  as  this."  I  said  to  her.  scarcely  thinking 

what  It  was  I  said,  "  what  a  happiness  it  wo^d  be  for  the  tw? 

o^  us  to  come  out  of  my  cabin  and  make  over  the  wonderful 

For  answer  she  drew  my  arm  fiercely  closer  to  her.  and  I 
felt  her  tremble  through  her  whole  body.  I  bent  and  drew 
her  to  me  ,n  a  kis..  Her  manner  was  the  fearful  expression 
of  her  question,  and  I  feared  to  give  her  its  reply       ^^^P'^''^" 

said  at^irnglh,  '^^^"""^  "'^'  ""^^  ^^'^''  '^"^  "^^"'^  '^'^^^^  "^«'"  ^ 
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Hct  sudd«i  limpness  beside  me  let  me  know  how  much  she 
had  feared  this  blow. 

"  Why  ?  "  she  asked  feebly,  when  the  shock  had  passed 
away ;  and  agam  I  perceived  in  her  flaccid  manner  how  much 
tlie  tires  had  burned  in  her,  wasting  her, 

I  had  to  tread  the  centre  of  the  funiace,  and  it  was  of  no 
avail  to  try  and  avoid  that  midmost  heat.  If  I  took  it  now 
I  obviated  it  for  a  later  time,  and  possibly  wrought  a  better 
conclusion  So  I  set  myself  to  saying  the  one  true  thing  that 
would  most  make  her  to  realise  precisely  what  our  love  meant 
She  sa5^  our  marriage  bond  is  a  duty  she  intends  to  main- 

1    1  •  J     ^..  "°^  ^^"   ^^y  *°  say,  and  the  way   Ethna 
tooked  suddenly  up  at  me  with  wide,  fearful  eyes  when  she 
realised  the  full  import  of  the  words,  made  me  curse  myself 
for  having  said  them.     Her  arm  fell  out  of  mine  as  though  it 
no  longer  had  a  ^ght  to  be  there,  and  she  shrank  ahnost  as 
though  she  feared  me.     Yet,  having  started  in  that  way   I 
had  to  continue  it.    "  I  saw  her  twice,  and  it  was  clear  to  me 
that  she  means  to  keep  up  that  attitude.    My  brother  saw  her 
twice  :   first  she  told  him  what  she  told  me,  and  the  second 
tune  she  just  got  nd  of  him.    Yesterday  morning  my  friend 
Kamsay  saw  her,  and  she  refused  absolutely  to  discuss  the 
quwtion  with  anyone  but  myself.    Then  when  he  asked  her 
ifit  would  be  any  good  if  I  saw  her  again,  she  said  she  had 
been  foolish  m  leaving  me,  and  that  if  he  would  use  his  influence 
towards  a  reconciliation  she  would  be  glad.    That  showed 
very  clearly  how  stupid  it  would  be  for  me  to  go  again     I 
thought  once— but  never  mind  about  that  !    It  would  be 
almost  sacrile^ous  to  us  here,  dear,  if  I  put  exactions  upon  her 
that  I  knew  she  could  not  observe  and  that  would  be  of  no 
a\ail  to  me  if  she  did  observe.    It  would  be  merely  insulting 
to  everybody,  and  I  doubt  if  it  would  make  her  realise  the 

mii  ?  k!*  f'"^',,,    \^u^  ^Z""^  °"  ^^'^^"^  P^'^'y  to  stupefy 
"J2r  t?u  *  ^  ^^"^  "°*  ^^^  ^^^  continued  and  numb  silence. 

Uh,  t,thna,  Ethna.  say  something  for  the  dear  God's  sake  " 
I  cned  out  You  have  suffered  :  how  you  have  suffered  I 
I  can  see  it  wntten  all  over  you." 

"  And  you  have  suffered  too."she  said  quickly,  looking  round 
on  me  with  wide,  reproachful  eyes  and  taking  mv  hand  in  hers. 

We  have  both  suffered."    She  seemed  already  years  older 
A  new  and  wonderful  gravity  was  shining  in  her,    "  And  I 
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X'M^IS  h~  Zf  „"'  1"^' ■•  ^  """"J-    But  the 

tion  at  me  as  thoulh  it  wf 2  ,^  '  ^  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^shed  indigna- 
want  to  keep  you  and  she  ?oS  v '"^  ^"l"'^^"  "  She  didS^ 
got  to  talk  &e  that"  ?tV?u  tCf^  T^^f  "g^*  h^  she 
somebody  else,  that's  all  it  is^    Sh^^JS^  .!^^  ^JJ°^  *here  is 

I  thought  indeed  she  3d  fSanii^'^'    >"'"^  shaking." 

Don't  you  think  she  mIgM  in "^^e  e^^T  ^V  \^"*- 
^     I  wish  I  could  think  so     S,f  ^^®  *s^ed. 

born  than  she.    That  has^een  w"°kT  u'^"  ^  "^^^^  stub- 
.    She  turned  to  me  with  a  nn^,^   ^^lef  characteristic." 
it  though  she  did^ot  si^ak  i1     h"""  T.  ^^'  ^^-    '  guessed 
made  me  sure  thatTha^Se^  ariUV*''"^^'r?'  "««r  miseiy 
subject  along  a  different  JTy        ^^*'  ^""^  ^  ^^  ^^^^rds  its 

beginning ••        ^-    "^"^  ^  °%  thought  of  this  in  the 

say  it!  Think  of  4  now  and  }^^^  V^'^*'"  ^y  *bat.  Don't 
a  difference  in  it  ?  aS  but  I  k^ow  Jh"''*/^"  '  ^^"'^  t^^^e 
I  cry  about  the  other  things  anHT  ^T^  ^  ^™  "«^'  ^bough 
bed  and  quarrelled  wTthSl  in  ^Jj"'*  ^?*  "P  ^"^  ^^nt  to 
through  tPnrc  o*  1-     ,P1°P^«J"  between,  then."    She  smiled 

'    I  really 
love  you,  I 


do  absdutely 
now,  not  for 


>r  anything     I  oulrhtn-*  ♦    k    j*"**  'o*"  anything 
t lie  woman,  and  there  is  no  thnn^K*  :„  „..  J. .    , . 
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now,  and  brings  me  the  most  pain.  In  my  cabin  you  would 
fill  the  glen  with  a  music  it  never  knew  before.  But  you  do 
see,  dear,  don't  you,  that  in  the  very  sacredest  of  possible 
plights  we  are  pledged  together  ?  that  her  helping  to  cancel 
the  other  bond  is  only  a  matter  of  a  convenience  or  incon- 
venience ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  it  must  be  so,"  said  she,  as  though  any  other 
thought  were  inconceivable. 

Then  I  put  the  question  to  her  she  had  wished  to  put  to  me : 
"  What  are  we  to  do  now,  then  ?  "  I  asked. 

She  stared  ahead  of  her,  rapt  in  thought ;  and  as  I  looked  on 
the  clear  colour  of  her  cheek  so  close  to  me  it  paled  slowly,  and 
her  face  became  set  and  drawn.  A  matter  that  to  me  was 
simple  enough  was  a  tragic  problem  to  her,  and  I  wished,  as 
far  as  in  me  lay,  npt  to  coerce  her  to  a  decision  by  any  claim  of 
mine,  believing  it  would  come  of  itself,  and  more  happily, 
in  her  own  free  choice.  Her  hand  sought  for  mine  and  gripped 
it  fiercely. 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  "  she  asked.  She  did  not  turn  my 
way,  and  her  voice  was  low,  almost,  indeed,  a  whisper. 

"  To  me,"  I  said,  "  there  is  no  question.  Nothing  can  make 
our  union  holier  than  it  is.  The  fact  that  someone  will  or 
will  not  take  steps  to  have  a  bond  set  aside  that  has  already 
lost  all  its  meaning,  and  the  fact  that  someone  else  can  or 
cannot  therefore  be  persuaded  to  grant  a  dispensation  to  con- 
cede a  thing  that  already  exists,  and  is  so  blessed  in  its  exist- 
ence, seems  to  me  to  be  all  a  bundle  of  impertinences.  Do  all 
those  things  make  our  love  lose  its  beauty  to  you  ?  Tell  me 
that,  Ethna !  " 

"  No  !  "  She  straightened  up,  and  the  word  exploded  from 
her  lips  with  a  defined  challenge  to  the  world. 

"  And  that  is  the  answer  to  everything,  dear.  Never  let 
anyone  persuade  you  that  a  thing  that  is  pure  and  beautiful 
is  a  tiling  that  can  possibly  be  otherwise  than  absolutely  the 
veiy  thing  to  be  done.  Nothing  that's  ugly  is  right, 
and  nothing  that's  truly  beautiful  is  wrong.  Those  are  the 
(mly  rights  and  wrongs  in  the  world,  and  whoever  says  other- 
wise has  some  self-interest  to  serve."  She  was  already 
happier  in  the  streaming  autumn  sunshine  that  gave  depth 
and  added  warmth  to  her  h«ivy  hair,  and  a  simpler  translu- 
coicy  to  her  cheek  where  it  fell  upon  it .    The  light  was  warmer 
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too  as  slowly  she  stripped  away  piece  after  piece  of  the  outworn 
raiment  others  had  put  upon  her.  "It  is  you  who  must 
decide,  dear."  I  went  on.  "  for  it  is  with  you  there  is  any 
question.  But  if  you  say  to  me  that  you  wish  to  come  to 
Weann-na-Siothchana  with  me,  you  wiU  be  my  wife  in  the 
richest  meaning  of  that  word  that  so  many  have  abused  and 
made  rather  stuffy  and  common.  We  will  each  help  the  other 
we  will  eacn  stand  opposite  the  other,  free  of  the  other  and  vet 
pledged  to  the  other,  dependent  and  yet  independent,  two  and 
yet  one.  free  and  yet  servants.  If  we  spoil  the  thing  the  fault 
wi  be  at  no  other  doors  than  our  own ;  but  I  don't  think  we 
will ;  and  in  my  case  that  is  part  of  the  splendid  adventure  of 
It  My  decision  needed  no  taking,  and  I  am  ready  and  waiting 
It  IS  you  who  must  decide  now,  my  Ethna." 

In  the  exceeding  simplicity  of  the  thing  to  me  I  lost  sight 
of  what  It  meant  to  her.  It  meant,  for  her.  exchanging  firm 
ground,  or  what  at  any  rate  seemed  firm  ground,  for  the  air 
Herconviction  in  the  general  rightnessof  her  matured  principles 
was  not  shaken.  She  was,  in  truth,  seeking  to  make  out  a 
particular  case  where  those  principles  did  not  apply  She  had 
to  tread  those  principles  under  foot  to  come  to  me.  while  vet 
believing  m  them:  with  the  continual  thought  that  she 
trampled  them  under  foot  in  mere  selfish,  inordinate  pleasure- 
a  thing  against  the  grain  of  her  nature.  Her  distress  was  ap- 
dffficultS      ^^^^^^  infinitely  over  her  as  she  raised  possible 

"  But  Father  Magennis  would  let  the  priest  down   there 
know,  and  we  would  find  it  impossible." 
u  L^^'^.P^*  thought  of  that.    This  close  network  of  a  system 
baffled  the  whole  issue.     "  But  does  Father  Magennis  know 
where  I  live  ?     I  asked  m  alarm. 
"  He  would  find  out  from  Aunty  Walpole." 
''  But  does  she  know  ?    Did  you  tell  her  ?  " 
"  I  don't  think  so,  but  she  may  have  seen  my  letters  " 
She  had,  with  bent  brows,  been  throwing  up  questions 
perplexedly  as  she  sought  her  way  through  her  difficulty,  but 
a  whole  new  difficulty  arose  before  me  as  I  heard  her.    I  saw 
the  whole  of  this  social,  or  religio-social,  system  I  wished  to 
neglect,  standing  up  to  defy  us.    It  suddenly  became  like  a 
network  ihat  liad  us  in  its  meshes.    For  the  people  in  the 
vuiage.  good  smiple  friends  of  mine  though  they  were  would 
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ostracise  us,  were  they  inlonned  by  Father  Hefferan  that  we 
were,  in  the  cant  phrase,  "  living  in  sin."  Father  Hefferan 
himself  would  be  changed— good  soul  though  he  were,  and 
as  removed  from  the  mere  clerical  system  as  any  man  could 
be;  and  Michael  O'Hara,  who  gave  his  lip-service  to  the 
system  though  his  heart  were  elsewhere,  would  find  himself 
slowly  alienated,  even  against  his  best  will.  The  very  nobility 
of  the  peopxo  would  take  strength  against  us,  for  they  were 
pure,  and  they  would  be  informed  that  the  thing  we  were  going 
to  do  was  impure.  It  was  monstrous  enough,  yet  so  it  was, 
and  attested  the  atrophy  of  healthful  judgment  mere  codes 
and  piecepts  of  conduct  always  work  in  the  end,  however 
healthtul  the  people  in  whom  they  work. 

As  Ethna  was  working  her  way  to  clearness  she  had  unknow- 
ingly transplanted  the  alarm  to  my  own  mind.  I  scarcely 
knew  how  to  deal  with  it,  but  the  music  of  a  slow  chime  coming 
through  the  sunlit  air  cut  across  our  speech  with  its  silver 
note. 

Oh,"  she  cried,  starting  up,  "  there's  twelve  o'clock,  and 
I  ought  to  be  beginning  my  first  piece  now." 

"  Once  late  won't  make  so  great  a  difference,  you  silly  little 
woman." 

"  But  I'm  never  late,"  she  declared,  and  I  well  believed 
her. 

Her  only  thought  now  was  to  speed  back  to  her  task,  but 
my  thought  was  busy  on  the  difficulty  she  had  raised  in  me. 

"  Do  you  think  if  I  saw  Father  Magennis  it  would  help 
mattcis  ?  "  I  asked  as  we  hurried  along  crowded  Grafton 
vStreet. 

"It  might,"  she  said,  taking  hold  of  my  hand,  though  I 
doubt  if  her  thoughts  were  with  my  question. 

''  I'll  go  and  see  him  straightway,"  I  said.  "  What  is  his 
address  ?  " 

She  told  me  ;  and  when  I  left  her  I  went  forthwith  to  seek 
him  out,  thinking  to  untie  this  immediate  knot  in  the  system. 
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I  admit,  frankly,  I  did  not  know  what  I  did      r  h.A 
yet  come    into  contact  with  tK       u  i        • ,      ^  "^^  "^^er 

would  find  a  ring^of  sted  a£^^^^  ^  1'^'  '^  ^°"^^' 

quickly  prone  to'suVinli:!;^."^^^^  i-P{J>^. 

days  of  strife  and  pain  and  desnair     n  niTf  5  .        *^^ 

I  would  be  able  to  Pnli«t  Pofl^  1/     "^.'^  ^^^"'^d  *»  ^e  that 
cause  at  ipLtf     ^    ■  ^^^^^^  Magennis.  if  not  fully  in  our 

fidence.     I  was  jS^n.  b^^^hafl  h  hT  ^T  ^^/  ^"^"^  ^'"- 
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"  I  don't  know  if  I  caught  your  name  rightly,"  he  said  in 
a  broad  Dublin  accent.  "  My  good  housekeeper  is  a  bit 
deaf." 

"  Jacob  Elthome,"  I  informed  him,  wondering  whether  to 
land  bravely  into  the  subject  of  my  visit,  or  lead  gently 
to  it. 

"  Ah  yes  !    And  you  wished  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  came  with  that  end  in  view." 

He  looked  up  at  me,  and  smiled  in  a  gentle,  caressing  way. 
"  That  was  a  stupid  question,"  he  said.  His  manner  was  one 
of  professional  attention. 

I  began  to  feel  that  I  had  better  invent  some  chance 
subject,  and  leave  him,  for  I  was  vaguely  uncomfortable. 
But  that  seemed  a  fooUsh  thing  to  do.  I  had  come  with 
an  intention,  and  I  was  not  going  to  let  an  indefined 
fearfulness  throw  me  away  from  it.  So  I  proceeded,  and 
proceeded  directly. 

"  You  know  Miss  Ethna  Cahill  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,"  he  said,  "  the  niece  of  my  very  dear  parishioner 
Mrs.  Walpole." 

"  We  had  wished  to  marry,"  I  began,  when  he  interposed 
quickly  and  quietly : 

"  You  are  a  Catholic  then  ?  " 

"I  am  not,"  I  said,  "though,  equally  well,  I  would 
scarcely  call  myself  a  Protestant." 

"  I  see,  an  Agnostic  ?  " 

"  Nor  that.  I  lik«  to  think  myself  a  Christian  in  an  unob- 
trusive way,  and  I  noli  myself  detached  from  -ach  of  the 
exclusively  organised  systems  of  Christianity." 

"  But  you  must  be  one  or  the  other,"  he  insisted  firmly. 
The  world  to  him  was  a  place  of  organised  combative  com- 
munities, as  it  is  to  most ;  but  he  was  not  puzzled  by  a  denial 
of  them,  he  quietly  ruled  it  out. 

"  Excuse  me,  but  I  don't  protest  against  you,  any  more 
than  I  protest  against  them,  or  than  I  protest  against  anyone 
who  seeks  to  make  what  is  firstly  and  lastly  an  enriching 
and  completing  experience  into  a  system.  However,  that 
is  not  what  I  came  to  speak  to  you  about.  I  have  been 
married " 

"  That,"  said  he  with  iinality,  and  as  though  relieved  to 
get  such  assistance  frwn  me,  "  makes  it  altogether  impossible." 
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;;  But  my  dear  sir "  I  began  again. 

thanTs°su^'so  •■"''  '°'  ™^  "^^'^'  ""^  '  ^^"'^  '^  ^^^  ^ore 
'•  I  suppose  "  I  said,  "  that  if  I  were  not  divorced-in  such 

S?  1^?^  ^''\'I''^  '^''-  P"*  i*  f°^  the  sake  of  ardent 
-  jeU  what  would  you  consider  of  a  union  hvpothSuv 
m,^er  those  conditions  ?    I  am  interested  in  ySu?Ss  I  ma^ 

;;  It  would  not  be  a  union.    It  would  be  carnal  sin." 
^^  Could  you  pray  for  such  a  union  ?  " 
I  should  seek  to  reclaim  my  child.    I  should  do  all  things 
much.      He  still  spoke  quietly,  but  with  a  flush  in  his  p^ 

,','  ~^^  render  her  more  miserable  thereby  ?  " 
reclama?!";^*^  that  misery  in  her  life  would  be  the  first  step  in 
distance  "•  ^^^^  '"  ""^"^^^"^  ''  *°  ^^  beyond 

auSfoX'^'f  nHT.*'"^'"  ^'  ^^y  ^^  'P^^*^'"^'  b«™  of  relegated 
authority,  and  betraying  an  inaccessibility  of  mind      Th^ 

was  also  an  invincible  energy  in  his  quiet  ma^?r     It  w^s 

clearly  useless  to  continue,  and  I  deteSnined  to  iy  nom^e 

maae  a  great  mistake  in  coming  to  see  him. 
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I  had  once  known  Rhoda  in  a  way  that  dispensed  witt 
speech.    Her  spirit  seemed  to  set  up  rh}  hms  that  my  spirt 
caught  and  interpreted  into  meanings.    Or  rather,  it  woulc 
possibly  be  truer  to  say  that  our  spirits  mte^enetrate 
beyond  the  limitations  of  our  bodies,  and  communed  with  eacl 
other.    That,  in  fact,  had  been  our  mamage.    When  tha 
ceased  've  passed  out  of  a  state  of  marriage.    And  now  th 
same  thing  began  to  reproduce  itself,  in  a  far  more  marvellou 
w^  between  Ethna  and  myself.    As  I  sat  in  a  comer  of  tha 
restaurant  that  evening,  unobserved  by  her.  in  every  phrase 
every  piece  she  played,  however  jaunty  and  slight  it  may  hav 
been!  a  note  sang  out  that  told  me  her  deepest  being  was  in 
state  of  upheaval.    The  morning's  news,  apparenUy.  ha 
begun  to  work  in  her-probably  as  she  had.  consciously  c 
subconsciously,  brooded  upon  it-and  thereof  J"^^  taint 
to  be  a  waU  of  terrible  agony  as  she  surveyed  a  world  whei 
the  brightest  dawn  came  shinii  j  perplexedly  over  a  scene  < 
the  most  hopeless  disrepair  and  tumult.    It  sent  an  agon 
to  me  as  I  heard  it :  if  it  was  I  who  brought  the  dawn 
was  I  who  caused  the  disrepair,  and.  m  that  secret  world 
cried  aloud  blindly  in  the  wish  that  I  had  not  come  into  h 
life  to  cause  her  such  pain. 

Therefore  I  said  nothing  to  her  that  evening  on  the  mattt 
I  even  made  no  reference  to  my  visit  to  Father  Magennis 
was  as  if  she  secretly  put  a  hand  out  to  me.  pleading  with  e 
to  permit  things  to  resolve  a  little  before  we  spoke  again  , 
the  immediate  matter  before  us  both.  I  had  intended  to  i 
with  her  to  her  aunt's,  so  as  to  adjust  the  civUities  there^  B 
she  wished  quiet  and  ease,  she  wished  to  look  upon  the  da\ 
uninTerrupted  by  a  sight  of  the  tumult  of  earth  on  which 
shone  :  and  so  ie  took  the  tram  out  to  Clontarf  and  walk 
back  saying  little,  but  richly  enjoying  each  other.  It  w 
5u^t  an^inauspicious  enough,  but  it  made  her  tremWe  a. 
battery,  so  charged  was  she  with  the  fulfilment  of  hers( 
For  myself,  the  quiet  passion  of  that  evening,  haj^-ff d.  ^ 
a  riot  of  satisfaction,  remains  one  of  the  most  treasui 
memories  of  my  days.    It  is  not  one  of  the  occasions  of  whi 
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nfL'^\f^  """^f  ^^^''^  '^  *"<>  °»"ch  *o  say.  The  misty 
mght  with  an  early  touch  of  frost  in  xhe  air.  folded  us  about 
Math  Its  sJent  and.  as  it  were,  intelligent  caress,  while  a  faint 
golden  halo  shoae  above  Dublin  in  the  near  distance  And 
we  went  forward  silently,  feeling  an  impending  tragedy  but 

Sh?  Wh.nTrf.^"^n."^  *^^*-  ^^^^^  ^  safmJental 
mght  When  I  left  her  at  the  gate  of  the  boarding-house  she 
clung  to  me  m  a  helplessness  that,  in  one  so  fiercdy  p  "oud.  so 
S^?S   'i?*^  independent,  was  very  pitiful.    The  memor? 

All  Jhl.'^'^^rT^^^'^  *°^^  ""y  ™^"^  ^  I  ^ent  my  way  alon^ 
All  that  mght  I  dreamed  restlessly  of  calamities 

FthnI  T  V  y  *?^  "^""^  T^'"^"^  ^  ''^^^^ed  a  telegram  from 
Ethna  askmg  me  to  meet  her.  my  uneasiness  flailed  k-  hi 
wild  alarm  like  dry  tmder  touched  by  a  spark.    Without 

7hTlZ  ^°'  ^  "T^  ^  ^'^  ^°^"  *°  St.  Stephen^Green  whe?e 
she  had  given  her  appomtment.  and  although  it  was  nearly 

thrcvquartersof  an  hour  earlier  than  the  time  she  hp.dappointed 
she  «ras  there  waiting  for  me.  Whatever  my  pJarm  bJf ore  k 
was  nothing  to  that  which  shook  me  when  I  saw  hS  teki- 

brain  hardly  held  in  leash  behind  them. 

'«  St^?'  ?*??°l'  ^^'atever  can  be  the  matter  ?  "  I  cried. 
ci«,.f  oil  ,i?    '    ^^^  ^^}^'  <^^'"^ng  to  my  arm.  "  I  haven't 
slept  all  this  weany  mght.  they  have  been  at  me  so." 

^^  ;But  you  surely  haven't  told  them  yet »  " 
Father  Magennis  and  all." 
cfiil^  ^  Wow  in  the  midst  of  my  brain  the  sense  of  my  error 
struck  me.    I  had  not  conceived  that  a  confidence  given  from 
a  man  to  a  man  could  be  used  so  foully. 

r  J,'m  K*"r~"  ^  ?T"  *P  P^°*^*-    ^  ^*s  dazed,  however,  and 
could  but  grapple  hopelessly  with  this  new  situation. 

tn^J  7  ♦'^.^'■^  all  waiting  for  me  last  night,  and  I  didn't 
fS^of  was  they  were  saying  at  all.  when  they  were  aU 
talking  at  me.  and  calling  the  curse  of  God  on  me.  Jack  it 
Wn/rfi''*  *.k"^  I've  done  is  it  ?  How  can  it  be  a  wicked 
dS'  fnn,  '".i^f  ^°y  ^^.'^r  ^'^^'  ^"^  e^e'Tthing  becoming  so 
fiu  i .  "V^  *^**  ^^^  ^^^  a*  o»^e  tinie  ?  How  can  I  be 
7^^^\  L^T"*  ^^^^"^-  ^  ^^a^'t  be  wicked  when  I'm 
rS  h.Jf  ^*k"'  ^b^"  ,I'"^  wanting  to  see  better  and  do 
so  much  better,  than  ever  I've  wanted  before.  That  isn't  to 
be  wicked,  is  it.  Jack  ?    And  Father  Magennis  called  the  curse 
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of  God  on  me  if  ever  I  might  see  you  again.  And  they  were 
talking  at  me  aU  the  night  till  the  dawn  of  this  day,  both 
of  them,  and  Father  Magennis  too.  The  curse  of  God  xt  was 
he  called  on  me,  the  curse  of  God  it  was— if  I  should  go  to 
you  Oh,  Jack  !  "  She  shuddered  at  that  very  thought.  ^ 
"  Look,  Ethna."— I  spoke  even  roughly  to  her—"  there  s 
no  man  can  call  the  curse  of  God  on  you,  whatever  the  kind 
of  dress  he  wear,  or  the  kind  of  name  ho  likes  to  call  himself ; 
and  he's  a  blasphemer  who  should  be  whipped  who  says  that 
thing.  Father  Magennis  is  no  more  than  a  liar  and  a  bully, 
and  he's  a  damnable  usurper  too.    I'll  whip  the  skin  off  him, 

bullying  you ! "  ,.  tt      v  i.        a 

She  heard  me  vaguely,  as  from  a  distance.  Her  distressed 
eyes  seemed  to  be  gazing  on  some  horror. 

"And  Father  attached  such  terrible  names  to  me— Im 
surely  not  deserving  them,  do  you  know  !  " 

Her  voice  wailed  low,  as  in  a  moan  of  distress.  It 
was  terrib'e  to  me  to  see  her  beaten  so  low,  to  see 
her  whipped  so  thoroughly  who  was  so  fiercely  pugnacious 
and  proud.    I  wondered  how  I  might  arouse  her  numbed 

"  I  suppose  that  the  cur  had  hard  names  for  me  too,"  I 
said  with  bitterness. 

She  sprang  to  that  as  at  a  spur. 

"  Didn't  he  !  But  not  twice,  oh,  not  twice,  my  dear  one. 
The  like  of  that  man,  who  can't  help  me  better  at  all,  putting 
hard  names  on  you  !  I  told  hhn  I  looked  up  to  him  because 
he  was  a  priest,  but  I  looked  up  to  you  because  you  helped 
me  because  you  were  yourself,  that  all  the  frocks  on  him 
wouldn't  cover  over  that  difference.  I  was  just  mad  to  hear 
him,  and  told  him  things  made  him  wonder  at  me.  I  think 
he  was  afraid— oh,  but  he  put  the  curse  of  God  on  me,  dear 
he  did  that!"  ,    ^^  ,^  ^     .^     _,      , 

"Ethna,  you  must  hear  me!  He  cant  do  it.  There s 
no  man  can  do  it.  It's  a  good  thing,  my  dear,  that  God 
doesn't  bind  himi,elf  by  every  system-monger,  drunk  with  his 
catchwords,  that  rises  up  to  curse  and  to  biess." 

"  Oh,  but  I  told  him  he  had  no  right  to  be  saying  that,  nc 
right  at  all.  But  he  said  whosoever  he  bound  on  earth  should 
be  bound  in  hell." 

"  Where  did  he  get  hold  of  that  yam  ? 
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it."    She  seemed  surprised  at 


my 


"Jesus  Christ  said 
contempt. 

inZpnf^?''!'*  "^''^'  f'^  anything  of  the  sort.and  it's  positively 
mdecent  for  anyone  to  try  and  bluff  you  so  wickedlv  Chrilt 
never  spoke  of  hell.  He  spoke  of  'the  hea^^ns'  Ld  whaJ 
the  loosing  and  binding  there  is  we  scarcely  know '  and  sSfv 

Tws  Wuff  and  'n  ^'r  "IT  °^*^'^'  «^  ^^  '^^'  "^^^  '"man  S 
,v  th/nim!  an?,  q"f  stion-beggmg.    Ethna,  let  me  beg  of  you 
w^^?  T  ^^  ^^^.^'Snity  and  divinity  of  manhood  and  woman- 

we  wouldn't  do  it  if  iv  weren't  ^n  wJ  «  '  f  '  ^  "^f^  ^^ 
jud^ent,  elect  .o  do  Zs :  Rhna^lC^y'dr/ S? 
can  the  word  of  a  mere  outsider  do  to  make  it  ot"ermS  )  I?s 
so  preposterous.    Think,  dear,  can  a  clean  thinT^'  mad^ 

z^t^;}^i^zip  "^  ""^  -'°"'-  ^''^"^^^ 

Oh,  I  do  think.     I  keep  saying  that  to  myself— iust  a^ 
Ta  pS  a^tlr'al^."^  ''^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^s  t^m^e  Z  hi 

do  believe  it-oh  I  dS.  I  do.    But  the  ela  diff^Jence  t^^' 
;;  Dear  girl,  what  difference  ?  "  cimerence  too. 

'' I  don't  know.    It  comes  out  in  my  mind  " 

tear?  In  a^'t^t^i^nT  ?"  '"''"".*''  ^"™^"^'  '^^  ^^^^e  down  in 
f^mi  '°T  ,  u"  ""^  nerve-Strung  sobs  that  shattered  her 
f^e  I  drew  her  to  a  shrub-enclosed  seat  away  from  the 
eye  of  curious  passers-by.  and  sought  to  comfort  her  But 
there  was  no  comfort.  The  strain  of  suspense  upon  her 
strmng  spmt-to  which  Life  had  been  brougKthTromise 
of  fulfilment,  and  cruelly  snatched  away-hfr  harassed  ZnH 

tTil^1.%PJ'^'T^^"'"^  ''  ^^y°"d  '*«  growth  to  uSe  and 
d£  tl  rn*^H"^f'°""  '^^'  ^^^  "^tWessly  swept  upon  a 
fn^v-  t  ^T*  ^^  ^"  prepared  to  receive  it-all  -^^S  in 
rocking  her  bemg  to  its  very  foundations.    Thee  t  Jo 

which  her  sobs  reduced  her  seemed  at  times  almos.  . .  even? 
with  r'S'-  She  even  terrified  me.  I  held  on  to  my  S 
with   all  my  strength  lest  I  should  become  as  S  and 
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unrestrainable  as  she,  for  that  would  have  been  beyond  th« 
limits  of  her  endiirance. 

"  If  I  went  away  for  a  time,  would  that  help  matters  ?  J 
said  to  her,  scarce  knowing  what  it  was  I  said. 

It  made  her  worse,  for  it  gave  poignancy  to  the  breakdowi 
of  her  endurance.  ,     . 

"  You  mustn't,  you  mustn't,"  she  saiu,  gnppmg  hold  o 
my  arm  in  wild  terror.  "  Wh-t  should  I  do  without  you  i 
^  omise  me  you  won't.  But  you  can't,  you  couldn't  do  it 
>  I  ruin  myself,  I  must  have  you,  for  I'm  needing  you 
my  rlarling,  I'm  crying  for  you  ;  with  all  my  body  and  all  m: 
soul  and  all  my  spirit  I'm  crying  for  you ;  it  would  be  aj 
dark  without  you ;  I  should  go  mad  without  you ;  l  couldn' 
bear  it.    Jack,  you  won't  go  away  ?  " 

"  No,  dear,  I  won't,  I  promise  you.  Ill  do  whatever yoi 
wish  of  me,  for  I'm  yours  to  serve  in  the  highest  and  bea 

way." 

I  folded  her  about  and  cahned  her,  wliile  she  clung  nervousl 
and  fearfully  to  me.  It  was  a  delicate  structure,  this,  that  ha 
been  caught  at  the  meeting-place  of  strong  contentions, 
delicate  spirit  most  delicately  houselled.  She  was  not  y( 
in  possession  of  her  various  self ;  she  had  not  yet  brougl 
herself  to  a  well-knit  unity,  acting  under  the  response  of  stron 
centres  ;  and  her  mind  fled  through  the  differing  regions  of  h< 
soul  not  knowing  where  i"  should  rest,  racking  and  destroyin 
the  brain  and  the  body  i.  used.  They  were  not  competent  1 
bear  the  powers  that  came  into  them,  anc'  had  I  not  folde 
hv  r  with  my  arms  and  spoken  gently  and  c  ressingly  to  her 
hardly  know  what  she  would  have  done. 

Presently  she  became  ca!mer,  growing  abnost  heavy  an 
inert  as  she  did  so.  The  strife  in  her  had  left  h 
weakened  and  flaccid.    Then  she  gathered  herself  togetb 

to  leave. 

"Where  are  you  going,  dear?  You  cant  go  to  woi 
to-day."    I  asked  of  her. 

"  I  must  go  home  and  sleep."    She  took  my  hand  m  he 

and  kissed  it.  ,  ,         ,  ,      j 

Then  a  tremor  leapt  in  her  eyes.    I  leant  forward  and  pi 

an  unspoken  question  to  her.  ^ 

"  They  are  all  at  home.  I  suppose,"  she  answered. 

left  them  there.    I  ran  away  from  them." 


Ml 
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"  I  shall  come  with  you,"  I  resolved. 
''  Oh  no,"  she  cried. 

"  Yes,  I  will,  and  speak  to  them  myself, 
them  bullying  you  like  this." 


I'll  not  have 


IX 

I  STEP  INTO  THE  STORM  MYSELF 

For  the  only  tune  I  lamented  Dublin's  noble  fidelity  to  her 
jaunting  car.  Ethna's  mind  and  body  had  been  beaten  into 
a  state  of  utter  fatigue,  and  she  sighed  every  now  and  again. 
a  long,  quivering  sigh,  as  a  child  might  in  memory  of  a  r,ast 
sorrow,  but  with  a  note  that  seemed  to  hint  depths  latent  in  -* 
that  were  ready  to  break  forth  again  and  work  renewed  hav  , 
m  her.  She  rested  against  me  ahnost  as  if  the  touch  of  my 
person  were  i  surrounding  comfort.  It  made  me  loom  np  as 
her  protector.  And  that  was  the  touching  part  of  it,  for 
she  had  always  resented  me  in  that  capacity,  seeming  to 
regard  angrily  anyone  who  stood  between  her  and  her  proper 
battles. 

Mrs.  Walpole's  reception  of  Ethna  was  as  of  one  greatly 
aggrieved,  but  with  me  that  woman  with  such  possibilities 
of  kindness  was  like  a  bitter  frost.  She  drew  Ethna  in,  and 
then  stood  out  in  a  way  that  plainly  defied  me  to  enter.  The 
situation  was  a  difficult  one.  Not  tc  have  entered,  with 
Ethna  inside  expecting  me  to  follow,  was  impossible ;  and 
yet  to  raise  a  protest,  with  the  prospect  of  a  clamour  to  follow, 
was  equally  impossible,  since  it  wou]d  have  raised  further 
distress  in  Ethna's  mind.  I  made  as  though  to  enter,  but 
her  position  defied  me,  while  her  manner  made  it  clear  that  her 
position  was  no  accidental  one. 


;iy 


if 
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I  spoke  to  her  quietly  and  gently :  "  Please  don't  let  us  ha^ 
any  scene  here,  Mrs.  Walpole.  Ethna's  in  a  very  distress* 
state,  and  it  would  only  make  her  bad  again.  She  is  expectir 
me  to  follow  her." 

Mrs.  Walpole  said  nothing,  but  stood  there  mutely  challeni 
ing  me.  One  could  not  but  respect  her,  she  was  so  vei 
intense  and  dignified. 

HappUy  the  situation  was  not  pushed  to  unpleasantnes 
I  saw  a  hand  appear  on  her  arm  from  the  darkness  of  the  ha 
beyond,  and  draw  her  aside.  It  was  Father  Magennis.  K 
whispered  some  words  to  her,  and  gravely  invited  me  to  ente 
It  was  is  though  he  summoned  some  naughty  child  to  h 
presence,  but  it  would  have  been  idle  to  have  taken  offenc 
at  a  question  of  manner. 

Walpole  himself  was  there.  That  seemed  to  argue  th 
extreme  seriousness  of  the  question,  except  that  I  do  nc 
suppose  he  very  much  resented  an  excuse  not  to  go  t 
work.  He  sat  easily  in  a  comer  of  the  dim  and  dowd 
room,  with  a  pretence  of  considerable  injury  on  his  past 
face. 

"  Ethna,"  I  said  to  her,  "  you  go  upstairs  to  your  roor 
and  lie  down  and  rest.  It  would  perhaps  be  just  as  well  i 
you  weren't  here,  and  you  ought  to  rest  a  bit." 

A  moment's  flash  of  her  pugnacious  self  swept  over  hei 
but  I  caught  her  glance  with  my  own  and  held  i 
firmly. 

"Little  woman,  to  please  me,"  I  added  softly  t 
her. 

"  It  would  be  just  as  well,  Ethna,"  said  Father  Magenni 
with  a  touch  of  authority.  "  I  want  to  speak  with  Mr 
Elthome." 

Quickly  she  turned  about  on  him,  and  her  manner  spoki 
clear  hostility.  But  she  turned  to  me  again,  and  I  took  he 
arm  and  led  her  gently  out. 

The  incident  made  the  opposing  camps  clearly  defined,  an( 
fully  charged,  when  I  re-entered  the  room.  Mrs.  Walpol< 
stood  by  Father  Magennis  white  and  angry,  Father  Magenni; 
sat  at  the  table  obviously  piqued  at  finding  a  higher  authority 
than  his  with  one  of  his  parishioners,  and  Walpole  leanec 
forward  in  his  chair  like  one  who  would  have  blustered  but 
for  the  fear  of  his  being  put  in  his  place  by  Father  Magennis 
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tfbll'^^/SeThem"  "'  "  '  ^""^  ^°™^  ^"^  ^^oo^  at  the 

a  ^SllZ?^pnt'lpon''^^^^  But  Icame  with 

keen  for  the  issue  ^   ^  ^  ^^^'  *"^  *^a*  "^ade  me 

"  Excuse  me.  Father  Maeennis  "  I  saiH   "  ,«o„  t     1 
what  you  would  caU  marriale?"  '     ™ay  I  ask  you 

'  That  alone  which  is  solemnised  by  the  Churrh  "  h.  ..a 
promptly,  and  as  though  elad  that  T  !n  •  f  ^  ^^^sajd 
subject  ^     ^       "*at  1  so  mtroduced  the 

may  be  .nade  inleSlfy  o?  y^'^'H  JZ  TtThT^ 

a./4?;/oXrv-sre'„t5j„X't^s 

alter^he  Sf"  ^T* ''''  *"^  ^^^'/P"*  °^  Judgment,  but  it  doesn't 
JoSs'o  maLglTwom";1oT  ^^ V'^°"^^  ^"  ^^^  ^--"d 

resembIance.ToSd  th^Hwdf^    Srtt^''^^^  -1.*^  "  "^^« 
fpfiic^H    ♦«  \M.*-r  'iDiae  f     ut  If  you  married  two  who 

rrfu«d   ,0   ratify   your  solemnity  of    fonn,    would    S? 

"  Thew  things  are  not  marriaK."    His  twili.  h^  k.j 

and  2S!ri«'S'n^ttt',?rj'"Wftolv''°"  '°""' 
»  a  thing  independ™.  of  you.^V^ur  .^  /,r  "isl^'sSS 
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It  if  the  parties  in  whom  the  spiritual  fact  had  occurred  think 
that  It  needs  other  than  its  own  solemnity.  It  is  an  impertinence 
tor  you  to  do  otherwise,  and  I  say  it  is  an  impertinence  for 
Yu^^  u  ^7  ^"^  *^°™®  between  Ethna  and  myself  who  have 
that  bond,  even  as  it  was  a  merciless  brutality  in  you  to  bully 
her  the  whole  of  this  past  night." 

He  sat  there,  drumming  on  the  table  with  his  fingers, 
flushed  and  annoyed,  perturbed  even,  that  I  had  forced  the 
F»ce,  and  so  rushed  him  into  a  comer,  discomforting  him  in 
the  presence  of  these  his  parishioners.  That  he  was  so 
discomforted  was  apparent  from  the  way  he  half  turned  his 
head  right  and  left  in  their  direction  without  actually  looking 
at  them.  His  fixed,  austere  countenance  seemed  even  for  a 
moment  to  be  intensely  malevolent.  I  began  to  be  wary  for  an 
explosion  that  would  serve,  by  its  onset,  to  drive  me  forcibly 
jrom  my  ground.  It  came,  although  in  its  deliberate  dignity 
It  did  not  wear  the  appearance  of  an  explosion, 
u-.i*  »  ^7  ^^'^^  casuistry  of  the  devil  you  have  corrupted  our 
child—  his  gesture  included  the  Walpoles  in  his  reference 
and  so  rallied  them  to  him.  "  We  shaU  resist  it  by  our 
stubborn  faith,  and  we  shall  save  Ethna  from  you.  By  what 
nght  do  you  come  stealing  faith  and  innocence  in  this  way  ? 
You  shall  not  steal  more." 

I  was  about  to  thrust  him  out  of  this  rhetorical  evasion  of 
the  point  at  issue  when  Mrs.  Walpole  put  me  at  a  disadvantage 
by  breaking  in  shrilly  :  ^ 

"And  I  never  thought,  all  the  time  you  were  coming  here 
with  your  soft  ways  and  kindness,  it  was  deceiving  me  you 
were  aU  the  tune.  And  I  helping  you,  unknowingly,  by  telling 
tthna  it  was  the  kind  man  you  were,  with  all  your  tickets 
for  the  concerts,  and  books  for  her,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  •  I 
didn  t  trust  the  nasty  thoughts.  Father,  that  sometimes  came 
to  me  when  I  saw  Ethna  reading  books  she  was  better  without 
and  all  the  time  they  were  warnings  to  me— all  the  time  they 
Were 

"  Mrs.  Walpole,  excuse  me,  I  owe  it  to  you  to  say  that  I  had 
no  thought  at  that  time  that  a  great  love  was  coming  to  me 
and  Ethna.  Directly  I  did  know,  and  at  the  very  moment  I 
could  get  the  ground  clear  before  me,  I  was  going  to  tell  you. 
You  should  have  known  to-day.  except  that  Father  Magennis 
broke  my  confidence  to  him.    I  am  very  sorry  to  cause  you 


e  you 
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o?a^^^^^^  ahead 

assumXn  oTXSy  n^^r  alT""\"^*'  an  intolerable 

bre/in  thl  God  she  has  aC^^     '""S^'^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^he  wl? 
we  will  supponSr  Ifth  rS''^PP'^'°^^«^°"t'y'and 

wanted  to  tell  yo^'  h^'^.m  i'"^^"*"-  ^^**  '^  what  I 
efforts  to  break  ?n'  for  T  ^f^^^^^'^^Y  on  despite  all  my 

think  I  may  say  voT^d  hJ^'^^VS'  '^^^^  »«  aU.  I 
it."  He  haSfumed  t  wfLZ  ^f  ^raw ;  we  would  wish 
p  ''-t.  *°  Walpole  for  confirmation  of  his 

round  the  table  towards  the  door  Walpole  moved 

firayed  in  his  fulf  and  iS  diSt  h»d  h  *""?  f"?'""'* 

have'^lt'h'^a'^' '  ""'  """"•  "' '» '«'^«  '"»  "o-.  ™til  I 
di«Ifit^  ^  *  ""='"•"'■"  FatherMagennis  said  in  angty 

regard  to  her       ^         °  ™^  "^^^^  ^^^''  intentions  were  with 

thii%Tyr^W°,iJie"'^  inS.^  '""^"^*  *^^*  -^^^«^«d  .^ 
proHble  memories  as  f  SIh'  ^'  ^"  °"t''aged  hostess,  her 
besides.  roseTa"d  her  ton^i.^^' r*^  °*^^'"  inducements 
have  bWn  1  ke  any  s  J^Hroif^^^^^  ^^  ^^"^d 

degrading)  save  for  a  cu?nL  L  '  "^^^  'J"'*^  sufficiently 
that  helped  her  nltur^? ?  ™f  *i  '^^P*"''^  °^  ^^^^  situation 
WalpolerilutteJed  Skn"''  ?^  ^^'^y-  ^*  ^^^  probably 
to  the  scenT  fX  1^^^^^^^^^^^  ,"^^  ^hf  ^  gave  the  ^ossness 
scene,  but  then  neither  d^H??  of.  ^'""f'^  *?°^  "°  P^^*  i"  the 

Xied^^SP^^^^^^^^^^^  '"''''''' 

I  tned  to  calm  this  sudden  storm  thai  so'^curioualy  made 
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me  shamefast,  but  Mrs.  Walpole  merely  held  the  door  oper 
and  bade  me  go.  That  of  course  I  could  not  do.  I  could  no 
proceed  with  half  a  dozen  words  of  speech,  and  I  certainl 
could  not  go,  while  my  continued  presence  only  mad 
her  shrill  anger  (with  Walpole  for  growling  chorus)  th 
worse. 

Then  swiftly  a  strained  cahn  fell  on  the  scene,  for  Ethn 
herself  had  come  running  in  among  us.  She  made  a  splendid 
a  tragic,  figure,  and  I  think  we  were  all  awed  by  her.  As  sh 
looked  from  one  to  the  other,  she  swayed  as  she  stood,  and  i 
was  plain  to  see  that  she  was  wrought  beyond  her  strength 
but  none  of  us  thought  to  go  near  her.  Mrs.  Walpole  was  evei 
afraid  of  her  (Walpole  had  retreated  to  his  corner),  but  n( 
one  spoke  a  word.  Poor  Ethna  struggled  to  speak,  but  word 
refused  to  come  to  her  moving  lips. 

"  My  dear  child,  you  see  all  the  evil  your  errors  havi 
brought  upon  us."  It  was  Father  Magennis  who  spoke  an 
he  came  towards  her,  in  his  hateful  instinct  to  seize  th 
advantage  of  a  situation. 

Ethna  put  her  hands  tremblingly  to  her  face,  and  burst  int( 
a  torrent  of  tears. 

I  tried  to  calm  her — idly  enough,  for  this  was  a  matter  o 
nervous  ruin  more  than  of  a  definable  grief.  I  could  hav< 
cursed  the  whole  of  them,  but  that  would  have  been  to  mak( 
her  worse. 

"  She  shall  leave  with  me  now,"  I  said. 

"  That  would  be  impossibly  wrong  and  cruel  of  you,' 
Father  Magennis  said. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  wrong  and  cruel  ?  " 

"  Cruel,  because  you  cannot  take  her  away  from  hei 
guardians,  and  she  in  the  state  she  is ;  wrong,  because  she  ij 
in  no  state  to  take  her  own  decision." 

"  Oh,  leave  it,  leave  it !  "  Ethna  burst  out.  "  Jack,  my 
darling,  come  again  to-morrow,  and  then  I'll  be  ready.  But 
I  must  sleep,  oh,  I  must  sleep.  I  can't  stand  this,  I  can't, 
I  can't." 

"  What  she  says  is  very  wise  ;  indeed,  ^t  is  the  only  possible 
thing  to  do,"  Father  Magennis  said  with  a  readiness  that  I 
could  scarcely  understand,  distracted  as  I  was  by  Ethna 's 
collapse.     And.  in  fact,  it  seemed  so  to  me  also. 

"  How  do  I  know  you  will  let  me  in  to-morrow  ?  " 
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"  I  pledge  it." 

upstairs.    I  went  awav  ft^n  2  h?r  to  Mrs.  Waipole  to  lead 
But  what  else  wis  Se  to  me  to  dT?  °"'  ""^  '"""^"S' 
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has.  i„°?at  |,S:nf  n'*?C'*  ^^  kahili  has  decided, 
for  a  full  yekr  from  nov^"'  q  4*u^  ^?"'  "^^  ^^^'^  ^om  you, 
a  little  huSy  a^d  pTeciDitrtfdlv '•'  ^J^f  "'^  addressed  me 
the  following  morSSir  iiJi  &n^  same  dining-room 
in  but  had  failed  to  foilnw  m»  o  f^il^^ol  "^'^^  ^^own  me 
standing  beyond  the  ricZ  on  fh.  r  f^'/  ^^^  ^een  Ethaa 
Father  MagS  stanfct  th^  ^  ii^  •  u  *''^  ^«^°^'  ^nd 
sentence  gree^d  me        ^  ^*  *^^  ^^''^^  '"  ^^^^^^'  when  this 

ani  cTe^S  ^^^  L  ^^tht^tl  -momentarily. 
Fati^r  Magennis.   but  it  se^^soLTmSe^LTS 

Jt  that^way..     Vou  pronfiLd^St^^  n"^^  ^^^C  . 
I  know,  my  child 


vvm 


-eTei^l-'^ues. -J^^;  ^S-^Y  Silt  rit'-ft' 


stand  it. 
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Father.  You  are  crael  to  me.  I'll  go  out  with  him  thi 
minute,  and  let  you  do  what  you  like  to  Aunty  Walpoie  an 
all  of  them,  if  you  can't  keep  your  word  to  me." 

He  said  no  more,  but  there  was  a  long  patient  malice  i 
his  glance  at  me  as  he  went. 

"  Ethna,  what  does  this  mean  ?  "  I  asked  her. 

"  Ah,  you  mustn't  be  angry  with  me,"  she  wailed.  "  Yo 
don't  know  what  hardness  they've  given  me." 

"  No,  dear,  I  won't  be  hard.  I'm  sorry.  But  it's  ver 
bewildering.    It's — staggering." 

"  But  I  shan't  fail,"  she  said,  so  bravely,  standing  erec 
before  me  with  head  high,  and  in  a  voice  that  would  hav 
been  cheerful  but  for  its  obvious  strain  and  the  tremble  in  i( 
"  I'll  be  ready  in  a  year.    Perhaps  it's  better  like  that.    D 

you  know,  I  think  it  will  show "    She  hesitated  a  momeni 

tr3nng  to  hold  herself  bravely.  I  should  have  left  her  t( 
herself,  but  I  saw  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she  sought  to  ster 
back,  and  I  took  her  hand  to  caress  and  comfort  her.  Im 
mediately  the  whole  of  the  tempest  she  had  sought  to  hoi 
back,  exploded.  The  heat  of  it  scorched  her  very  tears 
for  she  shook  as  in  an  ague,  seeming  more  as  though  she  had 
seizure  than  as  though  she  were  in  violent  grief.  I  laid  he 
on  the  worn  old  sofa,  for  I  had  no  one  to  turn  to  for  assistance 
Yet  she  became  cahn  again  as  suddenly  as  the  storm  ha( 
swept  upon  her. 

I  feared  greatly  for  her  violent  alternations ;  her  braii 
seemed  the  momentary  expression  of  the  revolving  areas  o 
her  soul,  and  her  frame  was  being  worn  by  the  fierce  an( 
differing  strains. 

"  Ethna,  my  dearest,  it  shall  be  as  you  wish.  Nothin] 
can  change  me,  and  I  have  the  faith  in  you  I  hav 
in  myself.  But  what  is  gained  by  wasting  a  year  in  thi 
way  ?  Won't  it  only  mean  all  the  struggle  over  agaii 
then  ?  " 

"  It's  to  save  them,  that's  all  it  is.  She  gets  some  o 
her  people  from  him,  and  he  says  he'll  interdict  her  because  it' 
her  training  led  me  into  sin.  That's  what  he  says,  an5rway 
What  can  he  do  ?  I  should  let  him  try,  I  shouldn't  llincl 
because  he  talked  in  threats,  for  he  couldn't  keep  th( 
sacraments  from  her.  But  she's  a  poor  thing,  and  she'i 
afraid.    Anyway,  it's  a  hard  struggle  for  her." 
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'•  Yes  ?  " 
Oh,  and  he  promised  he  wouldn't  if  T  rtiAr,'*.  -- 

ordJnf  f>,       °"^^  ^'y  *P  P^*  y°"  "^ore  severely  under  their 

^'  I  ^uinoT'  '°  ^lr*°  ^^"  "^  ^P^^'  y«^  know  !  '•  ''"'' 

,^  1  suppose  so.    He  promised  he  wouldn't  " 

Are  you  stiU  thinking  of  his  word  to  you  ?    Anart  frnm 

hri^!*?.  V"*'  '"'  "^5"  "■''"j''"  she  continued.    "  God  can't 
P»th.,  ■    .     ^  "'  '='""  "«=  ^  "I'd.  soft  cat  of  a  man  1*. 

with  no  light  at  iSlnT' But?".',?™  ^  '°"«'  <^*  8"""^ 
You'll  hel|„e"w^'ry"„.  dear  ?  ■'  ^  ""'  °'"  "'  "  ='«'"•■ 

My  dearest,  as  you  wish  and  as  you  will  " 
so«tVf^,^  """''  """  ""■*  sacred  things '  together  while  I 
S."  wentTwr-XThrcSr'  ^°'4  '"  "^    ^"^ 

even  ,t„piSy'  j^.:  '^„r  \sa'V'::ls^^ 
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like  an  antidimax  than  a  real  occurrence,  except  for  ; 
far-away  sound  of  weeping  in  it,  of  weeping  never  to  b 
quenched. 


XI 


feVERYTHING  FAILS  ME 

The  plover  and  curlew  were  crying  above  the  hills  when  '. 
returned  to  my  cottage ;  the  voice  of  the  wild  geese  was  sooi 
heard,  liie  a  breathless  moan  in  the  air  above,  as  they  passec 
to  their  roosting  quarters  in  the  wild  dark  splendour  of  th 
autumn  dusk ;  and  all  the  mountains  were  trembling  in  tha 
new  tenderness  of  power  that  comes  upon  them  with  th 
retxmi  of  their  birds.  I  felt  it  all,  but  as  in  some  remot( 
suburb  of  my  being.  Life  and  Being  were  around  me  ii 
power.  I  felt  it  all,  it  could  not  be  denied,  but  it  seemed  t( 
affect  me  little,  and  brought  me  no  comfort. 

In  the  morning  the  wild  geese  woke  me  as  they  passec 
overhead  (they  always  flew  lower  in  the  dusk  of  dawn),  anc 
I  was  instantly  awake.  Habit  reasserted  itself.  But,  onc( 
awake,  knowledge  came,  and  I  lay  there  in  dejection,  thinking 
out  my  tortured  dreams  of  the  night.  I  did  not  rise.  Whai 
object  was  there  in  rising  ?  It  only  meant  passing  through  i 
day  that  mattered  little  one  way  or  another  in  the  sum  o; 
things.  And  when  later  I  went  forth  and  trod  upon  Guala 
I  felt  that  my  return  was  known,  but  it  did  not  wake  me  tc 
delight.  I  was  grateful,  of  course,  dumbly  grateful  for  this 
high  company  where  my  presence  was  not  unwelcome,  but  i1 
was  not  able  to  pierce  the  dejection  that  encased  as  a  hamesj 
of  steel. 

In  the  war  of  self  I  tried  to  arouse  myself,  but  nowhen 
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could  I  find  an  instrument  with  which  to  do  «;o     Who* 

energetically  in  futile  circles,   and  pEe  aTa^n^nto   ?^ 

else  had  I  ?    Coming  here  I  had  cut  myself  awav  from  ^h^r 
people-certainly  with  small  loss  to  myse  fTdyn^^^^ 
defection  of  these  others  who  had  been  so  much  Snl+'I    ^ 

^Tm'iiTh  *'^  'r ^  i^^^  -^"-  "ndTaughTaVtto- 
^^  ™&ht  be  good  or  bad,  but  who  read  them  ?  SweTt 
of  my  soul  they  certainly  were,  but  who  could  ha  ™  answered 
me  how  many  I  had  written,  and  which  they  were  and^w 
m  the  name  of  conscience  they  meant"  I  w^!  onfv  on.  ^J 
the  thousands  of  others  who  piled  up  writines  tTfPPH  hi  ""^ 
self-conceit,  who  received  no  paviSenMor  them  bnt  fn  ih"^ 
the  na^e  in  print  on  the  back^iS  a  boo^Ta^^^^^^^  in  ^'^S 
the  print  be  m  Syriac  if  it  would  *  ^" 

What  other  book  could  I  write  if  I  were  put  to  it  ?  None 
as  I  we  1  knew  :  my  brain  was  dead  to  ideas  And  th-t  wa^ 
the  plam,  short  judgment  on  the  rest  of  the  matter     J  Tad 

fe^Ta^^f  lll^^p-^-  ^^'^^  wayVdlt^SlffTr^S! 
I  had  played  a  game  with  Life,  and  I  had  lost— In^t  c« 
heavily  hat  nothing  more  remained  to  play  with  There  l^^ 
no  one  to  blame  but  myself.  It  was  I  who  married  rLh 
It  was  I  who  parted  froni  her  on  a  subjecUhara^i  Lk^S  .; 
my  books,  seemed  as  extravagant  as  stunid  Ihf  ,  ^^^^^^ 
lished  books,  and  they  sold-C  was  S  ihing  s^e^S^^^^ 

to  come  out  into  this  wonderful  Temple  of  tlTeHTgh^tl 
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where  I  now  wandered,  empty  and  disconsolate.  I  had  n 
had  a  hand  dealt  me,  I  had  been  given  a  whole  pack,  hi 
chosen  my  own  hand,  and  had  lost  on  every  card  I  hi 
played. 

Ethna  I  could  scarce  bear  to  think  of.  If  I  blamed  mys( 
anywhere  I  blamed  myself  there.  I  cursed  niyself  for  my  foil 
What  was  the  point  in  living  a  strenuous,  battling,  doggi 
and  disappointed  life  till  forty  if  one  could  not  by  that  tir 
acquire  sufficient  common  sense  to  see  that  that  kind 
dalliance  (helping  her,  I  had  called  it  in  my  fatuity)  would  ei 
in  just  such  complications  as  had  chanced  ?  What  had 
whom  the  State  had  bound  for  life,  to  do  walking  abroa 
pretending  I  was  out  of  serfdom,  and  getting  dear  souls  in 
misery  who  had  till  then  known  such  distance  from  mic-'ty 
the  earth  n;  ^give? 

It  was  on  y  when  I  thought  of  her  that  my  bitterness  re 
out  of  its  dull  lethargy,  but  it  rose  into  a  torment  that  w 
almost  past  endurance.  Either  I  would  think  of  Fath 
Magennis  hanying  her  in  his  merciless,  crafty  way  :  when 
would  rise  up  with  a  sharp  cry  as  though  a  weapon  had  be 
thrust  into  me.  Or  I  would  think  of  her  longing  for  me  t 
her  hunger  wore  away  her  physical  endurance  :  when  the  pi 
and  answering  hunger  would  make  the  great  spaces  of  the  hi 
too  small  for  my  complaint.  Or  I  would  think  of  her  beii 
crushed  by  the  opposition,  or  outgrowing  the  memory 
weeks  went  by,  or  shrinking  from  the  ordeal  when  t 
customary  routine  of  life  began  to  subdue  her  to  its  habi 
when  the  blackest  despair  took  me,  though  I  ever  justifi 
her.  seeing  that  I  had  come  to  look  upon  myself  with  d 
illusioned  eyes. 

So  the  weeks  went  by,  and  my  cottage  saw  much  bitt( 
listless  brooding.  Reading  itself  defied  me.  Rhoda  had,  t 
previous  Christmas,  sent  me  a  wonderfully  bound  copy 
Marcus  Aurelius  ;  and,  as  I  cut  the  flyleaf  out  in  the  determin 
tion  to  give  the  book  to  Martin  O'Hara,  I  looked  within 
But  this  sleek,  rich  emperor,  looking  out  upon  the  world  wi 
his  sleek,  rich  eyes,  and  calling  his  outlook  stoical,  exasperat 
me.  Men  in  liis  position  do  not  find  wisdom,  they  get  othe 
to  help  them  make  a  counterfeit  of  it,  and  they  never  lea 
that  it  is  a  counterfeit,  for  there  are  none  to  tell  them  the  trut 
Men  only  read  these  Meditations  because  their  writer  was  i 
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emperor,  and  because  it  is  as  rare  to  find  an  exalted  person 
thinking  as  it  is  to  find  him  blacking  his  own  b<Ss^^? 

t^on?fn  ^  1""^  P'T^  ^^^^^"^ '"  *^^  The  need  for  quo"a 
tions  in  calendars  (never  at  any  risk  to  be  put  into  practice 
they  have  not  that  sting  or  urgency)  keeps  them  Thte  f 
did  not  give  the  book  to  Mirtin.  I  flung  ifaway  in  t^e  heltker 
I  turned  to  Shelley.  Beautiful  SheUey  !  He  dd  not  exas- 
perate, but  he  failed  to  comfort ;  he  crated  a  pa  n  ?hat  was 
too  near  tears,  and  I  put  him  away  te-'^cjy/ Keafs  I  dM 
not  try,  he  was  n.>t  central  enough/  But  Cariyle  helped  me 
His  great  humanity,  and  bewildering  vision,  came  vSv  r?ar 
me,  yet  it  was  a  moment's  quickness  of  the  blood   fS-  sX 

iTeV 'troTnf  Ir^^'"'  "*  ^^^  ^^^"^^  Revolu^on  became 
like  a  troop  of  soldiers  passing  in  music  and  with  banner^ 

through  the  muddied  dullness^f  a  rememS^re^  dr^m     J 

did  not  go  further  than  Carlyle.    Father  Hefferan  iTnt  me 

Newman    bu    I  carefully  returned  it  in  a  fortnigh"  Sho™? 

and  as  affected,  as  the  average  ssthete.  Kingslev  was  a 
gr^er  beside  him.  but  Kingsley  v;as  human.      ^    ^ 

t  ather  Hefferan's  visits  were  a  puzzling  matter.  His  round 
weather-beaten  moon  of  a  face,  with  light-bl-e  lyes  Sat 
aughed  and  twinkled  in  the  expanse  of  rfdness  semed  the 

^? 'rp?K*T.  '"'"^"'  y^'  ^''  ^*^'ts  ^o^id  no  but  rSiind 
me  of  Father  Magennis.  lean  and  disciplinaiy  in  his  stuffv 
room  m  Dubhn.  Father  Hefferan.  though^his  zeal  was 
matchless,  never  discussed  his  creed  with  me.  He  avoidi^ 
It,  rattier.    And  so  his  new  attention  made  me  wonder 

l^or  in  my  listless  dejection  I  had  cut  myself  away  from 
eveiybody.  A  wall  seemed  to  have  arisen  between  n^self  an™ 
the  people  of  the  village.  Whether  it  was  my  fancy  or  not 
I  cannot  say,  but  it  certainly  seemed  to  me  that  their  vSv 
salutations  in  ^he  street,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  I  met  any 
.L  H  ^U"^^'^  "^'"^  ^"r^  forbidding,  with  the  result  that  I 
avoided  them  even  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  avoided  me 

Martin  O'Hara  himself  I  had  not   seen  since  my  return, 
and  so  I  was  the  more  surprised  when  one  evening  he  came  iii 

"  It's  a  wild  night."  I  said. 
^^' A  wiluer  I  ha-en't  seen,  though  the  years  are  white  on 
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He  was  the  only  man  in  the  place  who  really  enjoyed  m; 
tobacco,  and  we  smoked  in  silence  for  a  long  while. 

"  Did  I  ever  tell  you,"  he  said  at  last,  "  of  the  man  wh 
got  lost  once  on  the  big  hills  behind  this  place  ?  " 

"  You  never  did." 

"  A  good  man,  he  was,  and  never  a  man  to  flinch  at  th 
troubles  of  things.  But  his  wife  died — a  grand,  good  woma; 
she  was  too  :  she  died  in  the  pains  of  giving  birth,  and  th 
doctor  never  came  though  he  was  called  many  times,  and  th 
woman  of  the  place  was  visiting  her  friends  in  Kerry.  And  s 
she  died,  and  he  went  wandering  the  big  hills  in  the  pity  c 
it.  He  was  a  decent,  God-fearing  man,  but  he  was  '  away 
for  a  long  time.  It  was  plain  to  see  he  was  '  away,'  the  wa 
he'd  look  at  you,  and  he  walking  through  the  village  itsel 
The  people  turned  againrt  him,  for  he  brought  a  curse  on  th 
place." 

I  began  to  see  the  drift  of  his  words,  and  wished  to  ask  hii 
more  precisely  upon  them.  But  I  knew  well  that  woul 
greatly  offend  his  delicacy,  without  succeeding  in  my  intentioi 

So  I  lifted  the  question  into  the  general :  "  How  should 
man's   private   troubles   have   an5rthing   to  do  with     h 
people  ?  "  I  asked. 

But  Martin  was  not  to  be  drawn  from  his  particular  instanct 
"  He  was  a  decent  man,"  said  he,  "  but  the  good  peopl 
ravaged  him,  coming  upon  him  in  his  great  sorrow.  So  I 
was  '  away,'  and  when  he  turned  his  feet  against  his  frienc 
they  put  a  great  anger  on  him.  He  set  out  to  go  to  the  Unite 
States  of  America,  but  he  was  drowned  on  the  way." 
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hiJWJn'.i^'*,^"V°  )^""^  something  more  definite  from 
lum  I  failed  utterly.  I  only  succeeded  in  getting  fuller  details 
of  the  tragedy  that  evidently  had  occurred.    W  ?h  an  a^^S 

f;fe.;,j;f '^- k"°*"?^  ^.^^^^  ^''^^'  Martin  baffl^  all  my 
attempts  with  smiple  adroitness,  and  when  at  last  he  went 

ddivir.  ™'  ^  ^"^'"^'^  '""'"  °^  ^'^"^  ^'  *^^d  come  to 

The  result  was  that  the  following  day  I  took  out  mv  ruck- 
sack passed  over  Guala  away  from  the  village,  VtruTkdSwn 
southward,  and  then  turned  about  towards^BlacSod  Bay 
The  gale  was  abating,  and  torn  fragments  of  cloud  were  being 
blown  along  the  hilltops  beneath  a  clear  sky,  as  I  lifted  u^m? 
head  and  took  the  wind  upon  my  face.  None  knew  of  mv 
departure.     I  went  silently  and  without  advice  ^ 

I  realised  with  difficulty  that  my  dejection  had  weakened 

Tt  n^,,i  T  '""^'^l^^'"^  °"^y  ^'*h  the  greatest  difficulty, 
tlie  monnf^^f  \  f^'""^^-  "^^^^  *°  continue,  and  found  that 

di^odd!^    ^^""^'"^  ^"''"'^ """  ^^"''  *h^°  ^'^yt^ng 

It  was  within  a  few  days  of  Christmas,  and  before  I  had  gone 
?>,T  K?.°  ?y  T^  *h^  ^^*h«'-  t"™ed  very  black.    Moreover 
It  so  that  m  the  end  I  became  a  kind  of  walking  automaton  • 

Christmas  passed  almost  without  my  knowledge.    In  the 

^^i^^^^"^'^^*  T  ""^'"^"S  ^^^  ^^gh*  °f  candles  winkiSgS 
nrthl  h.^^°'^t"'^^'  """  ^r^'^  *^^*  ^  ^^^  "^ring  the  threshold 
I  went  XhifT  ^py^Uy  e'l.tertained  that  ni|ht.  and  when 
1  went  off  the  foUowing  morning,  with  hearty  greetings  in  mv 
ear.  no  charge  would  be  taken  from  me  for  my  night's  keSf 
and  l'  iiT  *^'  ""^'l  'K  ""^^^  ^^^  paLd^from  r^?; 
onward.         ^'"**'^"  ^^^^^   "'°"^'''*    ^^   ^^^"ng 

Then  when,  as  I  came  towards  AchiU.  the  country  grew  gaunt 
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and  severe,  Owen  Dubh  standing  before  me  in  its  Strang 
austerity,  my  mood  became  uplifted,  and  a  change  came  ove 
me.  The  country  became  like  a  renunciation  that  had  opene 
a  whole  world  of  wonder.  There  were  none  of  the  civil  part 
of  a  picture,  there  was  no  invitation  or  cahn  in  the  land 
scape :  it  was  challenging,  arrestive,  defiant  even,  saturate! 
in  a  dim.  mystical  light.  It  was.  I  felt  at  once,  full  of  might 
presences.  To  those  who  knew  them  not  they  meant  nothini 
either  way.  To  those  who  did,  they  were  a  challenge,  pos 
sibly  a  great  danger.  That  challenge  was  bracing,  and  a 
I  went  forward  into  it  I  was  exalted. 

It  was  so  I  went  past  Mallaranney,  down  to  Carraun 
crossed  by  curragh  one  sunlit  frosty  morning  into  Achill 
and  went  round  by  way  of  the  coast,  over  the  hills  or  by  thi 
road,  to  Dooega,  and  so  on  to  Keel.  So  I  went  on  westward 
standing  on  those  great  cliffs  while  the  illimitable  waters  o 
the  ocean  were  leaping  in  the  cold  sunlight  beneath  me.  ] 
returned  by  Dugort,  which  was  an  incursion  of  mere  civilisa 
tion,  and  which  I  soon  left.  Then  the  weather  turned  wild 
the  long  streamers  of  rain  driving  over  the  low  bogs  above 
Bonnacurry  as,  to  a  calmer  tune  of  my  brain,  I  turned  bad 
towards  my  glen. 

Strangely  a  new  mood  had  taken  possession  of  me,  and  ii 
was  cne  of  expectancy.  There  was  no  excitement  in  it ;  ii 
was  like  waiting  for  something  inevitable,  that  I  knew  was 
inevitable,  tliough  I  knew  not  what  it  was.  It  was  as  if  some 
part  of  me  had  taken  possession  of  the  future,  and  could  not 
send  back  to  my  brain  more  than  a  sense  of  what  it  knew 
It  was,  I  know,  something  extraordinarily  exalted,  and  the 
sharp  response  of  the  people  to  me  on  my  return  made  me 
realise  that  it  was  something  wholesome,  and  maybe  even 
dignified. 

In  half  a  dream  I  passed  the  weeks — waiting.  It  was  a 
queer  and  whimsical  mood,  part  melancholy  and  part  a  tender 
looking  into  the  darkness  to  see  what  should  emerge.  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  transporting  myself  into  any  part  of  my  life, 
but  those  three  or  four  weeks  baffle  me.  It  must  have  been  a 
kind  of  somnambulism,  and  it  seems  it  must  have  been  gracious, 
for  several  have  spoken  to  me  of  my  very  great  tenderness  wiih 
them  during  this  time.  But  I  have  the  vaguest  memory  of 
myself,  probably  because  of  the  sliarpnes:*  of  what  ensued. 
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baS^^^rf  ^^t  w'^'f  ^*;;:^^'  >^^-  -  fire  well 
furious  and  wild  for  n^rJv  a  :',. I *X^^^^^^^  J^  H  been 

upon  a  north-easterJv  wind  AH  Vh«  «,  *^.'"  ^^"^^  ^own 
with  snow,  but  in  the  Sipvc^K      ,™°""*^'"s  were  capped 

cWvenbefoVethehurriLneof^^^  1?  7/^  ^^*  ^«  ^^Tas 
the  shriek  of  the  wind  al.n«ril  1^°"^"^  ^^^  nothing  but 
sting  of  the  sleet  ag^stlhe^-i^^^^^  ""^  '^'  ^^^^  ^«d 
I  had  never  known  l^Jl  when  ?f  H  "^^^  '"*^^  ^  ^Jnd  as 

and  it  was  bleak  as  Cgh  i  were'S!  oX*''  '°^*'-^^*' 
then  I  could  hear  the  wail  of  thly  .1  ^"^^^-  ^^^  and 
of  a  bird  that  had  been  sweot  fror^''^"""'  T''"^^'  °^  ^^^  ^^ 
lulls,  for  the  wind  Se  S  cottTJr/'  ^"*  ',^^  ^^^^  '» 
onset,  shrieking  and  ci^nl  arounH  ff  *^L'P'^'^'  P^^"*  of  its 
only  obstruction  on  S  mouS  %  ^^  i°"^^^  ^^^  the 
had  tried  to  venture  ont  rh^J  ?  ^''^'^'  ^"^  ^^^n  eariier  I 
stand.  "'^  °"^  ^  ^^  ^o""d  ,t  almost  impossible  to 

drelm  ?hat"adtfl'  ^"a?kl"/;J"  ^^^  attentiyeness  of  waking 

upon  the  window  I  tS^ld^o^H  S"''^""-^  ^  ^"^^^  ^  kn°<^k 
repeated,  and  my  ntm^t  caUed  7°"^^""gly' ^^en  it  was 
heart  to  beat  heavilv     irtiM  .  ^/S'*"^  *^^*  "^ade  my 

and  saw,  in  the  light  streaming Lm"t'^^^^  ^  ?""^  ^'^^  *^e  door 
before  it.  ^        ^^"""^'^om  the  wmdow.  a  form  huddled 

^^^^Ethna.  Ethnaf  I  cried.    "Whatever  are  you  doing 

neve?fo,iyou'>^'  '"'^'  '^''^^  ^"^^S^'  "  ^  thought  I  would 
come'?"'''""^ '  '"*  ^'^^^  '"^d^  you  come,  and  how  did  you 
heati^°'  '"'*  ^  "^""y  ^'"^^^-    I  neariy  went  to  sleep  in  the 

aiiy!rh:5;ii'i&a'nd^hi::^ 

pool  of  water.^  wet  was  she  '^'  '*°^  "^'"^^y  '"  « 

fire'.^irwat7tlte't?l       "^"^\^"^  <^^-  *^r  to  the 
heat.  P      *"^  *°  ^  ^^e  ^'ay  she  shuddered  in  its 

;;  Have  you  no  clothes  ?  "  I  asked  her 

I  have  nothing.     Oh.  Jack   I  came-^-aiVKf  f 
*-ike  a  starvehnff  rnm.»«  ♦     \.  1.       ='^isM  to  you." 

siarveung  coming  to  shelter  she  lifted  her  lips  to 
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mine.  We  had  not  kissed  yet.  And  when  we  kissed  she  broh 
down  into  sobs,  into  a  torrent  of  weeping,  so  unendurabl 
seemed  that  moment.  I  was  distracted  with  pain.  Phys 
cally  and  mentally  she  seemed  at  the  very  end  of  he 
resources. 

I  drew  out  my  night  suit  before  the  fire,  and  a  large  towe 
and  I  made  her  dry  herself  and  get  into  my  bed,  while 
turned  away.    Presently   she    called  me,  and  I  went  t 
her. 

"  My  dearest,"  I  said,  "  it's  very  dear  to  think  of  yo 
coming  to  me  like  this;  but  how,  why,  what  made  yo 
come  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  stand  it,  I  couldn't.  I  was  cr3nng  for  you  a] 
the  time,  my  heart  was,  and  they've  been  so  terrible  to  m 
since  Christmas,  troubling  me  all  the  time.  I  couldn't  bea 
it,  with  that  aching  in  me  all  the  time,  and  their  troubling  mt 
So  I  walked  out  this  morning,  do  you  know,  while  they  wer 
talking  to  me,  and  went  straight  +o  the  station." 

"  That  man-devil  Magennis,  I  suppose  I  " 

"  He  has  been  so  cruel  to  me.  Jack.  Hadn't  I  pain  enougl 
without  his  troublesome  words  ?  And  the  days  were  so  darl 
and  wild,  and  so  cold  in  my  room,  where  I  was,  to  get  awa^ 
from  them.  And  I  was  so  crying  and  aching  for  you.  Oh 
I  was  so  glad  to  think  I  was  going  to  look  on  you.  But  thei 
I  thought  I  wouldn't  after  all,  the  wind  beat  against  m 
so." 

A  terrible  thought  struck  me :  "  Ethna — my  dear— yo\ 
didn't  walk  from  Castlebar ! " 

"  I  took  a  car  a  little  bit  of  the  way.  But  I  haven't  anj 
money,  coming  out  the  way  I  did." 

"  My  poor  little  woman  I  I  coiild  have  paid  thii 
end !  " 

"  I  didn't  think  of  that.    I  was  only  thinking  of  getting 
to  see  you,  and  to  be  with  you.    And,  Jack,  the  wind  l^t  so 
I  thought  I  would  never  be  able  to  come.    It  beat  me  back 
it  kept  beating  me  back ;  and  I  got  so  tired.    It  blew  me  back 
and  1  kept  sitting  down  till  I  thought  I  would  have  to  give  it 
up." 

"  My  dearest,  my  dearest." 

"  Then  when  I  got  to  the  village  they  told  me  I  had  still 
to  go  on.    I  cried  then,  Jack  ;  and  a  man  wanted  to  bring  mc 
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Sti.^"*  ^  Z'^'i^i^}  ^^^  ^^^"^-     '^"^e»  i  ^"^t  my  way  up  in  the 
?n  fh'"'  if""^  ^^^*  '^^^  ^hat  to  do.  till  I  sawX  H^h? 
in  the  valley.    I  went  back  to  the  village  then     and  iSa, 
crying  because  it  was  aU  a  spent  journly     Somebodv  nut 
me  nght  again  ;  but  I  got  lost  again  in  the  heather     You  s^ee 
the  wind  blew  me  all  out  of  the  wly,  and  the  heather  caught  me' 
andtnppedme;  and  my  skirt  was  wet ;  and  I  was  so  KSs' 
J^fJ  went  to  sleep  then,  in  the  heather :  I  o^ySed 
everything  to  be  forgotten,  for  it  seemed  I  was  ne/erTo  see 
you.  and  that  was  so  terrible.    But  I  forced  mvseH  tn  In  ^n 
I  cowled  down  low.  so  as  to  get  out  of  ^e^2  Andrc^Z 
on  the  pat.,  agam.  that  way  ;  and  I  came  along  the  path  Sr 

m,  «rt  """^  *?f'  ^^""  ^  ^^  *h«  window-and  I  knew  it 

must  be  you.     I  knew  it  had  to  be  you  for  I  couldn't  p^Yn,! 

more  at  aU-Oh.  Jack.  I  am  glad  to^see  you  "  ^°  ^"^ 

I  bowed  my  head  upon  the  bed  :  it  was  awful  to  think  of 

'  Dear,  I  never  doubted  that." 
,„l^f-  ™''  '  =  ".'  J"""  ^'^y  '■''""  ■"«  '■    I«  was  that  troubled 

nev^tetryo^V,""''  '»"'  ^  that.    Whatever  you  did  I 
"  Do  you  really  mean  that  ?  " 

If  I^aToMiiht^y^urd^Ill^^^  '^''^''^  y--"- 
^';  You're  very  kind  to  me.  Jack  ;  and  you  do  comfort  me 

the  £^^* '  ^"'^  "  ^^'^  ^*^  «°*  ^°^*'  ^«^  gone  astray  upon 
•;  It  was  light  that  part  of  the  journey." 
My  darhng,  my  darling  I  " 

It  ^s  pitiful  to  look  upon  her.     By  this  time  I  had  somii 

^  ti^'?nd'r'"i  "Wch  she  only  L  at  mM^i^^lorS 
was  tired  und  foredone  beyond  hunger.    I  had  put  brandy 
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in  hor  tea,  and  presently  her  eyes  grew  heavy,  and  even  as 
watched  her,  she  sank  into  a  heavy  ileep 

ont  Jif"*^^  '*^'u^^  ""P^f  ^^'■^^  fi'"^'  ^"d'  turning  the  Hgh 
out,  slept  in  my  chair.  But  I  had  difficulty  in  Isengain 
her  hand,  which  was  closed  in  a  fierce  grip  upon  my  own 
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rnfT?L'*?™,'^^^'*u^"°"^y  ^"  the  following  day.  and  the 
cottage  shook  m  the  anger  of  the  wind.  Ethna  had  been 
awake  before  me.  and  I  had  drawn  myself  out  of  my  W 
chair  10  see  her  looking  on  me  in  the  white  dawn.  There  waf 
an  inexpressible  yearning  in  her  eyes.  ' 

mom^g'?'^''*'"  ^  '"'^'  ^°'"^  *°  ^^'  "  h°^  do  you  feel  this 

t*.,SS«'?''*  "°l^'"^'  u  ""^  ^^'  ^y^^  sea^'ched  my  face.  It  was 
temble  for  me  t  see  how  thin  and  haggard  she  was  and  th^S 
wa3  a  flush  on  errh  cheek  that  I  little  Hked.BursuchtWn^s 
were  only  noticed  incidentally,  for,  like  a  river  r^nnTnecalmfv 
m  the  quivering  fulness  of  its  joy,  we  were  reSe  efch  IT.^ 
in  the  actua^  presence  of  the  other.  I  laid  S?  S  haiJ  blck 
upon  the  pillow,  and  she  caressed  me,  with  an  ntimafe  e^^^^^^^ 
ness  such  ao  no  other  joy  on  earth  can  ri^  al  ^ 

»n  Jjl    "-'  "^^^ '"'  *"d  ^'^y  '^-     Her  temperature  was  hieh 
wnat  to  do,  for  I  could  not  very  well  leave  her     But  I  haH 
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her  the  wsy  up  the  hill  "      "^^  ■""  *^  ™>J<in't  let  me  hdp 

P-P«y,  but  BthL.sT4^'r4Jhave^ie,.  .^^^J 

WilJiam."    For   i„<ted  S„?  '°'-  ">'  "octor.  for  al]  that 
lung,  were  evident"?  pW  J"?  :™/  ^»T  restless,  and  h« 

K  you'd  let  me  ,„  Vf-       JJ^^^^'^K  'rouble, 
should  L  proud     AslC«Tsho'uld?"'  "'■  E"home,  I 
There  was  a  curious  timid^^  in  KtS  S"?  hWines;." 

yo".    And  there  wouldtrnZtlw!  h"'"^  ^'^-^  '"  "^o  "  '« 
I  puzzled  for  a  long  time  over  hf,,'^J^u"''y**ome" 

...  ^earest,     I  said  to  Ethna    "  t  u  i- 

think  you  are  my  wife  come  to  r  .  ■    ^^'^""^  *^«  ^^ople  here 

yo^^are.  God  knows  ''        '  *°  '"' '"  ^^^  «"d  of  all-as  indeed 

she  smifed^Tppir^'af  me^  lf'^^%?""  ^"^  <^a^ess  it.  whiJe 
deep  contentiSLf  through  herfL?'  f  ^^^1  ^P""^"^  ^P  of 
^^^^^«fg  worse,  and  thf  shriek  n^w.^^  ^^^*^^^^^^  for  she 
""possible  for  her  in  that  state    ^  "'^  '^'^  "^^^e  sleep 

l^^'^^^^r  L\^[TVZLt^:  ''^  ^-^-  over  from 
was  at  the  heeinnings  Snn!Z^  *^^  i'^'^'^"^'  that  Ethna 
«eem^d  to  indicate  a^difficXtrr'''p\"^ '^"*  *^^  symptoms 
weak,  mentally  she  hadSn  rl^lT  f  ^y^'^ally  she  was  veVv 
with  the  result^hat  Jhe  Jo^.^^^^'^^^'  ^"^  ner^.ousIy  sper? 
Vi"',  ^^?  P^^y^d  havoc  ^-th  2r         "'^'P^"'""  "°"^'"^  "Pon 

Soshelay.and  for  weeks  it'Semed  as  though!  had  only 
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gained  her  to  lose  her.  Night  and  day  I  tended  her,  d 
traught  to  think  she  might  slip  away  thus,  and  miss  the  de 
happiness  she  had  struggled  so  painfully  to  reach.  Night  ai 
day  it  seemed  that  nothing  could  save  that  struggling,  har 
breathing  form  from  releasing  its  anguished  spirit.  It  w 
only  my  voice  that  held  her,  that  calmed  her.  I  would  spe; 
her  name  gently  by  her  bedside  for  hours  at  a  time,  and  s 
would  turn  to  me,  smiling,  and  take  my  hand  in  hers.  Or 
would  read  her  poetry,  which,  in  her  state,  she  might  n 
understand,  but  the  cadence  of  which,  in  my  voice,  arrests 
her  and  calmed  her.  The  deep,  deep  peace  of  such  hours  w 
more  curative  than  any  physician's  craft  could  be. 

They  were  long,  anxious  weeks.  I  was  often  saturated  wi 
a  sleep  I  could  not  suffer  myself,  and  she,  for  days  togeth( 
would  keep  a  close  struggle  for  breath.  But  there  was  som 
thing  in  them  that  made  them  eloquent  with  a  joy  beyond  tl 
expression  of  language.  The  very  touch  of  our  hands  togeth 
was  a  communion  fuller  of  meaning  than  words,  or  even  musi 
could  have  uttered.  It  was  the  blessedness  of  fulfilmer 
flowing  from  the  boson  of  God. 

April  had  come  bleakly  into  the  valley  before  she  had  ev( 
begun  to  be  convalescent.    A  few  scattered  warm  days 
that  month  mended  her  greatl}',  but  it  was  already  obvioi 
that  she  would  never  be  the  same  again,  that  she  would  nev 
be  sound  of  lung.    The  glory  of  the  summer  helped  he 
Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  that  wonderful  summer,  anoth 
tale  would  have  been  told.    It  helped  her  to  pull  back 
health  again,  however  insecure  that  health  might  be,  and 
gave  us  each  a  new  measure  of  life. 
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Mmg  on  her  from  a  world  beyond  view^  oir  lo ^VewtD 
between  us  like  a  wonderful  inheritance  of  VeaS  StL? 
Its  fragrance  floated  about  us  like  an  infinite  maSo^S 

™«  aSoWedt'/f  ^''''^""-    '"^  P^^ianT?^;!;?: 

accuracy  of  .he  old  phrase,  was  the  light  of  the  other's  ^p 
The  touch  of  hand  in  hand  as  we  walked  the  Sir    f    ^?' 

jhi^^-ai  7^^.  ihr.i^?:?';^  a^^=ir:troi 

response,  but  more  usually  she  would  move  in  the^annv 
consciousness  of  the  glance,  delightingTn  it  4thin?^J 
^as  ma  beam  of  warm  light  that  fell  upon  her  And  thS 
became  the  symbol  of  our  interchange.    Th  "re  was  no  stil^n 

spontaneous  and  ecstatic  ;  it  enveloped  us  as  a  flame  of  ^! 
fume,  merging  us  in  it,  and  dissolving  us  in  a  calm  tha  ^l 
when?Tdtrtha\?'r  1  ^V^'"     ^here  welS^  moreen? 

urac  Stl  *  il •  i.  "  "•^='  '^^  fulfiiment.  my  more  usual  mood 
was  one  of  high  acceptation  of  a  divine  order  of  things 
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Ethna  was  simple  and  fragrant  in  her  joy.  There  could  I 
nothing  so  gratifying  in  its  effect  on  me,  as  her  expandin 
delight  m  my  mere  presence ;  but  in  her  it  was  something  s 
lovely  as  a  flower.  It  was  reflected  in  her  music.  I  had  pn 
vided  her  with  a  violin ;  and  her  playing  of  the  simple* 
tunes  transmuted  them  with  the  radiance  of  her  own  J03 
Her  ill-health,  her  weakness,  her  increasing  frailty,  that  brok 
out  continuaUy  in  her  and  kept  her  to  her  bed,  seemed  wholl 
unable  even  to  indent  the  edge  oi  that  perfect  round  c 
joy. 

That  our  love  must  have  been  something  exceedingl 
beautiful  was  obvious  from  the  way  in  which  the  people  0 
the  village  would  look  out  for  us,  and  call  the  "  blessings  of  th 
good  God  on  the  two  of  you.  for  surely  yor  do  be  throwing  1 
wonderful  sunlight  about  you  as  you  come  and  go."  The^ 
loved  Ethna,  and  she  loved  helping  them  and  nursing  then 
and  rmxing  her  irradiant  life  of  joy  with  their  sterner,  mor( 
stoic  way.  She  brought  her  lyric  to  the  narrative,  till  th( 
whole  became  one  flowering  song. 

It  was  this,  possibly,  that  saved  us  from  one  peril.  Soor 
after  Ethna's  convalescence  Father  Hefferan  came  up  to  se( 
me.  He  enquired  after  her,  wished  her  good  health,  and  verj 
soon  gave  me  to  know  that  he  knew  of  our  relationship.  ] 
had  expected  him  long  before,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusior 
that  the  long  arm  was  not  to  reach  us.  The  delay  puzzled 
me,  but  there  was  no  purpose  in  seeking  to  frustrate  the  issue 
bo  1  took  him  out  upon  the  hiUs,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  da\ 
told  him  the  whole  of  my  story. 

"  Faith,  I'm  sorry  indeed  for  you,"  he  said  then,  "  but  will 
you  tell  me,  Mr.  Elthome,  what  I  can  do  under  the  circum- 
stances, as  a  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  other  than  to  warn 
my  flock  against  you  ?  I  needn't  tell  you  what  a  grief  it 
would  be  to  me,  for  I  know  you  to  be  a  good  man,  and  I  have 
a  powerful  respect  for  you.  But  there  you  are,  don't  von 
see !  "  -^ 

"  And  may  I  ask  you,  Father  Hefferan,  what  right  or  voca- 
tion have  you  to  call  down  judgment,  that  might  very  easily 
wound  considerably,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  case  ?  " 

"  I  know  the  facts  of  the  case." 

"  Facts  ?    What  facts  ?    What  are  the  facts  ?  " 

"  Surely,  haven't  you  yeself  just  told  me  ?  "    His  round, 
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w^^ther-beaten  face  seemed  to  grow  yet  rounder  in  astonish- 

ear.  ^^^t^  rts'lThe^.'^Vherare'  "^" '»  ^^^  "^^--^ 
Facts  are  the  things  that  ieTvKi  S"- ^  ."memories  of  facts 
the  fragrances,  thefesuJts  o"  JriS    '"  ^^'}^.^^^'  *W  ^^ 
You  know  nothing  of  the  facts  S  n  ,r  ?  P^iB^t^t'ons.  of  deeds, 
our  hves,  and  their  restSs  on  th.T"*'^^^ 
If  you  took  my  advice  vouwnniH      Tu   °^  *^°^«  ^^  meet, 
thinkingly,  and  not  take  a  h;.^f?^?        ''^'  ^"""^  ^°"^d  observe 
by  a  hilher  autSity  than  e?cLt?r  "^  '^^'  .^'"  ^^  ^^^^hed 
I  refused  to  say  mor^  m  k^    u'^^t'^^^  opmions." 

subject  was  nevJr  Te^f^n^ed'^aS  n'tt'™  ""^  *^^*-  ^he 
know  what  action  he  cook  or  hnll  ^^"^5^"  "S"  ^  do  not 
only  guess  by  an  incidSt  th«f  J  ^^  ^'^^'^"^  ^^^^o"-  ^  can 
He  used  often  to  comrSp  to  seru^?  "^1"^  "^^^^^^  ^^^er 
evening.  I  noticed  that  he  ch't  h  Tf ^  ^^"^^^"^  «*  ^n 
up  the  hill,  and  I  felt  tacWy  tS  h.%?f^''.^°""^  *°  ^o'^e 
visit.    Once,  however.  I  sur J^^^^^^^  "°*  .^^^^  ^  «t"rn 

was  significant.  He  smiled  Sh-  '"""^  ,*  '^^^'  His  reply 
said:  "Thatshoi^dsSybeaSfef^^^^^  res^rv^y,  a^nd 
you  to  do.  seeing  that  I  have  nn  tn  V  ^  ^^'^^  ^°^  ™e  to  ask 
this  valley,  which  would\\^veXenTm'^^^  ^'  '^f*  ^^^^^ 
you  to  do  in  your  circumstance   ■'       """"^  "^*""^^  ^^ing  for 

the  °peTpl?S  JS  v^^^^^^nCrls^irr  ^"^^^^  ^^^^ 
where  Ethna  led  me  into  f  whni        *'    ^^."^^  ^"  intimacy 
I  cannot  say  exactTy  whe°e  oT  how "T  h^^^'^^^  experience^ 
fraternity  with  the  oeonlt-   .L  ».  1,   ^,  ^^  always  lived  in 
them  what  service  I  coSd'sh      ^ad  always  tried  to  rende? 
But  she  widened  an^dSoenlrffr'"^  ""^^  *«  ^°"«n«e  this 
a  new  world.     Hv^anfty  Kme  a'  fX?H '"  '*  l^^'^  '^'^ 
came  no  mere  things  done  ft^r  oThlr     ?k^  t^^"'    Services  be- 
Pletest  sense,  mitm^sdnn^^^^^^ 
one's  own  blood  with  t^m'^^  Th^"*°  T"^^'    P^e  enriched 

«ye.  a  new  colour  into  the  Seek    Tt  -     ^  l^"^^  ^^^^  '"*°  *^« 
of  oneself :  as  it  were  an  i^l'        T^^  ^  '''"^  of  completion 
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had  abstracted  me  in  the  past,  had  seemed  a  separate  exerc 
of  Knowledge  ;  but  Ethna  now  spun  the  more  various  threi 
work  of  humanity  through  this  texture,  making  the  whoL 
splendid  brocade  of  Life.  It  seems  a  sufiiiciently  obvi< 
thing  to  do.  Yet,  though  I  had  forgotten  more  of  human 
than  she  had  ever  learnt,  she  gave  this  simple  and  obvi( 
thing  a  vivid  new  significance.  She  did  it  by  the  nat 
instinct  of  her  soul.  It  had  been  for  all  time  true  to  h 
and  was  above  what  Time  could  teach,  though  Time  mi{ 
easily  have  marred  or  ruined  it. 

And  this  simple  rightness  of  hers  made  her  at  once 
home  when  I  took  her  up  among  the  hills.  Sometimes  as 
''t  on  Guala  she  would  suddenly,  impulsively,  lay  her  che 
aitectionately  against  the  mountain  side ;  and  then  as  si 
denly  sit  upright  again,  with  a  curious  look  of  awe  upon  1 
face,  as  though  she  had  been  surprised  into  something  1: 
indignity  in  the  presence  of  majesty.  Always,  as  we  went 
she  was  impulsivfe  <  r-?  cognisant,  nevei  irked  by  long  c( 
tinned  silences,  ft  id.  if',  them  full  of  speech  rather,  and  1 
completest  companionship.  I  was  necessary  to  her  at  sv 
times,  but  I  was  not  all ;  and  she  soon  became  necessary 
me,  for  she  brought  a  new  revelation  into  the  communic 
gave  it  a  new  fragrance  and  receptive  music.  That  was  c 
of  the  strangest  of  things,  for  she  thereby  became  indispei 
able  to  me,  and  to  say  that  is  to  say  that  our  union,  whatei 
might  chance,  was  irrefragable.  And  yet  it  was  not  men 
assonance  that  was  won.  It  was  curious  to  see  how  diff 
ently  this  inner  world  of  reality  struck  along  the  lines  of  1 
receptivity.  It  is  in  spiritual  things  as  it  is  in  material.  ] 
two  eyes  see  the  same  blade  of  grass ;  its  shape,  its  coloi 
its  significance,  aie  determined  by  the  personality,  and  nc 
may  know  what  it  is  in  itself.  It  is  in  the  minds  of  men  tl 
knowledge  exists  ;  and  therefore  there  are  as  many  mater 
worlds  as  there  are  minds  of  men.  So  in  the  inner  world 
reality.  Guala  was  a  different  thing  to  Ethna  from  what 
had  ever  been  to  me.  The  majestic  powers  and  presences 
earth  were  less  august  to  her,  more  delicate.  Whate\ 
they  were  in  themselves  it  is  impossible  to  tell  (just  as  it 
impossible  to  tell  the  hue  or  fragrance  of  any  rose)  ;  and  it 
the  less  easy  to  tell  since  they  lay  so  much  beyond  the  see 
of  the  reasoning  and  thinking  mind ;  but,  as  they  lived  th 
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ments.  a  vivid"rmSro„"t^r,Srr«SriSlZ'.?^"' 
perplexmg  to  say  was  inct  fh,-      iu  f^"^^\    °^^  tne  thmg  so 

differing  know^irfthouih  nn  w.^^*  ^^  ^'"*  "^^^  °ther  our 
unified  knowleSfiewun  IT^f  Tk'  'P^.^'")'  ^"^  ^  "^w. 
could  have  percdvfd  A^d  f  h?  ''  *^^"  *,^^*  ^'*^^^  ^^  "s 
this  :  that  these  powers  and  nrlf  "^  ll'^^'"^,  "^^^^^^  was 
fall  away.  We  beean  bv  ri^hf  ^r^"""^'  themselves  began  to 
achieved  on  our  bS  t^o?nnr  T'''  '^'"'^^^  mysteriously 
ficence.  Him  Whom  we  call  S  tt"?^  *^'  ^^"*^  ^^^"i- 
were  ranged  aboufthe  Snf?.!  W  "1^^^  ^"^^^  ^°"^d-  They 
of  terror,  and  TlovelLiw^.h^^^^^^^^  ^^^  °^  '"^jesty. 

though  curiously  less  ST  ;vtP^^''\'°''*^""^"y-  ^e. 
and  could  go  on  within  Srl/l?;  ^^\^  P"^  ^"riously  more, 
whiter  light  '"''^^  ^^*^'"  ^'^^^e  ^n  the  whiter  and 

spirit;s'trava!?'Srrs  nShth'"'  ^^^"  ^?  ^^-^^  °- 

reveals  "         h°   11      j-      ■  ""^  "'  """^  '™e  masks  it  and 

onniW  aspSu  rfThe  oTe?  w'S',dT'''°'/>'~-  ^^ 
revealing.  At  tim« oner^nld  .=,  i  -.^^""^  "asking  it  and 
wd  the!  thrsirth^fhad  1?,,  \'''  ^'}  '^^^- «  »n  angle, 
a  monstrous  Zston  *^  '"""*  '^'■'^  '"^'d  &« 

to^S^ilt't  TS  toS/^fih*"'  "i.'\™'W  definite 
Indeed,  it  would  U^^rbeint^Sfn^-eWje^^^ 

Once  Ethna  and  myself  were  s  tS  i?r     i  l"/*^^^- 
a  couple  of  men  loa^^n^Trf  S  w     f^^  ^^*^^"g 
throwing  the  turf  in  \^r^^r7  tt        }    ,   "'    ^^^^  man  was 

could  see  down  the  ^^'^S^^.?^^\fZ\^'S, 
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man  throw  the  sods  of  turf,  and  the  second  man  receive  tl 
We  saw  the  second  man  turn  about  and  throw  the  turf 
the  cart,  where  it  fell  and  distributed  itself  soundlessly 
in  a  picture-show.  Then  we  saw  him  turn  about,  and,  w 
the  next  lot  was  well  in  the  air,  we  heard  the  first  lot  fall 
bounce  along  the  wooden  floor  of  the  cart.  This  went 
continuously,  and  presently  the  extraordinary  feeling  g 
on  me  that  I  was  looking  at  some  part  of  the  show  of  th 
where  the  machinery  did  not  quite  fit,  and  where,  through 
chink  between,  I  could  see  the  world  beyond,  dark,  \ 
rolling  waves  of  light.  Everything  suddenly  became  bewil 
ingly  unsubstantial.  The  turf  fell  soundlessly  along  the  a 
a  sound  of  turf  rumbling  upon  a  wooden  floor  came  a  1 
time  later,  without  any  assignable  cause  ;  and  between 
two  the  reeling  imagination  fell.  The  solid-seeming  e« 
became  a  whirling  congregation  of  discharging  forces  ; 
form  of  everything  faded  away,  like  a  diminishing  cloud  ; 
swift  radiations  from  spiritual  intelligences  cacapulted  thro 
space  in  their  stead.  Force,  that  is  the  basis  of  matter,  bee; 
the  natural  emanations,  the  thoughts,  very  possibly,  of  maje 
Beings,  who  dwelt  in  a  wide  illimitable  space  where  on 
presence  was  almost  a  reality.  These  emanations,  in  sc 
outer  court,  took  visible  shape  :  here  they  were  power 
joy.  With  one  such  Being,  forceful  and  exquisitely  delic; 
I  seemed,  in  a  curiously  helpful  interchange,  to  be  chan^ 
and  ever  changing,  the  fact  of  that  change  whirling  me  ne« 
the  white  fire  of  an  incommunicable  loveliness,  the  Unb 
and  Eternal  Beauty  Himself. 

A  trance,  a  dreaming  whimsey,  some  will  call  it ;  oth 
a  veritable  experience  outside  the  conditions  of  Time.  I  ki 
that  I  found  myself  looking  in  Ethna's  white,  strained  fi 
in  her  trance-wide,  vacant  eyes,  with  my  hand  in  hers, 
cart  and  turf-gatherers  were  gone.  We  two  went  down 
hill.  We  did  not  speak  of  it.  Speech  is  for  terrestrial  c 
ditions,  and  we  used  it  for  terrestrial  thiut^.  All  beyond  t 
was  knowledge,  and  did  not  need  words.  Communion  d 
not  need  communication. 

Moments  such  as  these  were  not  infrequent  between 
They  reconciled  me  to  her  increasing  fragility.    Indeed,  soi 
times  they  made  it  seem  inevitable.    For  she  never  tr 
recovered  from  her  illness.    The  heat  of  that  first  sumn 
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it.    She  would  not  S'ofeg  fwav^foul^  "°*  ^"'^^^^ 

my  purest  instincts,  I  urged  herTha?  w/'k    ,^^^5'  ^''^'"  ^^^'^^t 

very  royally,  wrote  offeS  inVii        -^'"'^^  ^"^ ^°-    ^^^^> 

but  she  would  not  be  Sd     Shp  7^1"^'.^  T""'"' '"  ^^^^Y 

GI^nnna-Siothchan:,Tn7?knews'^^^^^^^^^ 

looldy."  Tr^l!:So?^:J^''  holding  Kt  and  more 

heed  it,  foriK  thatnoth!na'P'?i"^  expression  I  did  not 

and  thkt  notWnTcouM  mar  o^ 

But  in  hours  of  depSon  the  S  Jnf"h^  '•  ^  '^^"^^^y  ^^^n- 

delicacy  pierced  me  Trough  and  ItVh  "  S?"!^^^^'^' 

so|he  me,  anWch^t"m\ ta^^m  tt  tLt^ *  '^'  *° 
w4X7o%ntsS^n5lJr^^^^^^^  were 

fact  thft  it  wL  a  near  end     I^  -11''  ""^^  "°  ^^^guising  the 
the  utmost  out  of  ?he  hours  thlt^t«  h'  "^"7  ^°^'°"^  *°  ^"«g 
as  she,  with  her  bounXs^Xaneitt''^^''^^ 
to  make  this  a  deliberate  a  femptS^o  i  7^'  ^"^Possible 

constantly  enkindled  between  2  Wan  effnr/.w'  ^"^  ^^^ 
into  the  world  of  consHnMcnlc    ^  xu     .      ^^^^  "^ver  rose 

deeply  forward,  YnZise"^'  ^""^  *^'  "^''  °^  °^^  "^^  ^n 

bleak  and  wet  and  lard  h.r  .t""'"','/  *^^*  ^^"^^^^  '^^ 
ously  feverish     It  wS^not  e.,v  .    T^^^^^^^  was  continu- 

for  h^er  gaiety  rose  "^con^^LSy^'thrS 'r  'Su^'t  ^"""^' 
m  each  other  seemed  selfishlv  to  w^f  ^T  ,  9"^  ^^^  Joy 
contrary  to  it  Yet  I  watrLn  .°n*  knowledge  of  things 
guard  of  her.  It  was  so  al  thrlTi^^^^  "'^^'  "^^^'^S  my 
and  I  thought  I  had  defendeH  W^^/^'  T""^^'  ^^^^  ^o^owed. 
when  its  sudden  return  ?or  a  wi^J'^ndTl'^'V'  ^^f  >^  ^^^y' 
in  April  laid  her  low.  And  whin  she  tdT''*"Ti°'*"^S^* 
despite  the  fair  words  of  f  hi  h^?  ."^  ^^^"  '"  ^^^  ^  week. 

teU  us.    We  looked  in  L.h    S  "i"'  "^^  ^"^^  ^^^^  "one  could 
was  tLe  set  and  in^vH?w   °k^''  '  'y^'  "  ^"^  ^^  knew.    It 
great  sorJ^  came  ovlfus    '  ''''"^''"  "^'  '"'  ''''  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ 
'  Dear  Jack."  she  said,  "  I  am  content.    I  never  thought 

EE 
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there  could  have  been  three  years  like  these.  How  you  have 
lifted  me  up  !    To  think  of  the  angry,  hopeless  thing  I  was !  " 

"  Dear  Ethna  !  The  Presence  knows  it  was  you  who  lifted 
me  up.    I  believe  I  was  a  misanthrope." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Jack,  for  all  this  happiness.  Oh,  how 
I  thank  you  !  " 

"Don't,  Ethna!    don't!" 

"  It  is  a  Presence,  Jack." 

"  He  is  present  now,  and  I  dare  not  begrudge  you.  But 
how  I  would  if  I  dared !  " 

"  I  shall  always  be  with  you,  you  know,  always.  Jack  ; 
you  know  that ;  it  must  be  so  now,  you  see." 

"  I  know,  I  know.  But  just  the  touch  of  your  hand,  the 
snule  of  your  eyes,  the  sun  on  your  hair !    My  dear,  my  dear  !  " 

In  those  days  she  went  quietly  away.  She  should  have 
been  unconscious,  her  fever  was  so  high.  But  her  eye  was 
on  mine,  her  hand  was  in  mine,  and  we  knew  each  other  well. 


XV 
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She  was  buried  on  the  hillside  at  the  back  of  the  cottage ; 
and  the  heather  was  carehilly  laid  back  over  the  place  even  as 
it  had  been  before.  It  says  much  for  the  love  she  had  won 
that  none  regarded  it  as  at  all  amiss  that  she  should  not  be 
buried  in  ccmsecrated  ground.  I  had  wished  to  avoid  a  cere- 
mony ;  but  it  became  inevitable.  It  is  not  things  done  over 
the  dead  clay,  but  things  enacted  in  the  live  spirit,  that  matter ; 
but  Father  Hefferan  came  up  to  see  me,  and  it  was  evident 
that  he  expected  some  such  suggesti(m.    It  was,  indeed,  noble 
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sta^'  '  And  Sf  off  ""^  T^^  *°  ^  ""d«^  the  circum- 
stances.    And  the  offer  was  freely  given,  without  apolo^r 

hlr     lull-''     ,    i^;^,  ^^h  "^'"e  had  come  up  to  "  wake  " 

i.  »  "fl  ""'  "'^.'.°  •"''«"  "■»'  conception.    If  it  were  ri<rht 

t  would  come     Meanwhile  sorrow  must  have  ts  Z  Td 

It  coarsens  and  brutalises  a  man  to  refuse  its  £  7,. 

Yet  there  was  one  manifest  fault  I  had  to  avoid  •  an,i  t 
soon  discovered  it.  I  began  to  treasure  relksr  and  when 
one  opens  the  door  to  sentimentality.  emotioA  Sm  ffi^ 

u^Xh  F^  ^^  T^-  ^  ^^^^^  *°  fi"d  communioH^th  the 
unfleshed  Ethna  wherever  she  had  her  larger  life  but  I  did 

^L'^tVu  '^"^"x'"^  "P  ^  shadow  from  my  otn  SoMdLand 
mistake  the  one  for  the  other     It  ic  f hi  «m  *r*™^?8  *«« 

fact,  betweenthe  fancy  ^nfi^eiml^lSS..'''T^'S:^^^^ 
di^overs  absolute  Beauty;  the  fancy  constructs  a %"aS 
prettmess.  The  imagination  finds ;  the  fancy  pretends  iSi 
?Xh^  the  eternal    truth,  the  other    mak^es  the  eteS 

c^nlJl^a^LSnXsS^e^t'j-^^^^^^ 

awaTaS  '^Si^'^IT'  ^^  ^^h  me  in  iS^e'^o^Y  p"? 
nSn!  I  ?u  \  ^"""^"^  every  memento.  tiU  there  was 
nothing  left  of  her  for  me  to  depend  upon  •  I  spent  mv  t w 

who^hTll.**^\^'  ^^"'^"^  oTher.C'as  mrcoKn 
who  had  been,  but  as  my  companion  who  was.    AnK  Ihe 
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wise  way  she  had  taught  me,  I  gave  myself  freely  to  the  people, 
worked  with  them  on  the  land,  and  took  from  them  in  fair 
recompense  what  I  wanted  of  its  produce  for  my  needs. 

So  I  came  to  a  vision  of  things  that  filled  me  with  wonder. 
And  my  days  and  progress  passed  unchallenged,  until  the 
incident  that  started  me  writing  these  pages. 

It  was  nearly  two  years  after  Ethna's  passage,  and  a  shrewd 
April  day,  when  as  I  came  down  from  the  hills  in  the  early 
afternoon  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  strange  car  before  my 
cottage.  Both  James  Ramsay  and  Tim  Larkin  had  been  with 
me  the  previous  year,  and  were  to  be  with  me  later  in  this, 
so  I  knew  it  could  not  be  either  of  them.  I  thought  of  Frank, 
and  hastened  on.  When  I  entered  my  cottage,  to  my  consider- 
able perturbation  I  saw  Rhoda  sitting  there. 

"  You  are  surprised  to  see  me  ?  "  she  said.  She  seemed 
younger  than  when  I  had  last  seen  her,  and  the  slight  bronze 
on  her  cheek  told  me  she  had  not  known  a  winter  in  these 
islands.  ' 

"  I  certainly  hadn't  expected  you,"  I  said.  Her  presence 
here  disturbed  me. 

"  I  came  about  lu  an  hour  ago.  I  didn't  know.  Jack,  it 
was  in  a  bare,  rough  cottage  like  this  that  you  lived." 

"  I  beg  of  you  not  to  comment  on  me  and  my  affairs.  I  am 
very  wdl  content." 

"  But  I  must.  It  distresses  me.  You  don't  mean  to  say 
you've  lived  here  all  the  time." 

"  All  the  time." 

"  But " 

"  Please  !  "  I  protested  ;  and  then,  as  I  felt  that  something 
more  definite  needed  to  be  said,  I  added :  "We  were  very 
happy  here." 

She  winced  a  little,  and  turned  away.  "  You  are  very 
obstinate,"  she  said. 

I  did  not  know  in  what  connection  this  was  meant ;  more- 
over, I  felt  exceedingly  awkward  ;  and  so  I  made  no  effort 
to  break  a  silence  that  grew  painful. 

"  I  didn't  come  out  of  mere  curiosity,"  she  said  with  a  sharp 
touch  of  indignation. 

"  I  never  suggested  that  you  had.    But  why  did  you  come  ? ' ' 

"  Do  you  forget,  Jack,  that  you  are  my  husband  ?  " 

I  looked  at  her  wide-eyed  in  astonishment.    Her   words 
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utterly  bewildered  me.    I  failed  at  first  completely  to  take 
their  meaning,  they  seemed  spoken  from  so  different  a  clime 
It  was  not  for  a  long  time  that  I  realised  she  was  alluding  to  a 
legal  bond  that,  seemingly,  still  existed  between  us 
.'  rf  ^u":3**l^*  *^  *°  ^y-  ^^^  yo"  speaking  legally  ?  " 
"  r^u  1  v^"*^  y°"  ^^^  "S^t  ^n  making  a  joke  of  it." 
Oh.  believe  me,  nothing  is  further  from  my  thought. 
But  you  are  speaking  of  a  thing-well,  a  long  time  Jol 
believe  I  said  something  about  its  irrelevance.    It  is  more  so 

00  iV, 

"  It  isn't  for  me.    It  exists  for  me." 
"  )yithout  any  desire  to  be  merely  unkind,  may  I  remind 
you  that  you  said  you  felt  it  was  your  duty— 1" 
"  Don't.  Jack  !    That  was  a  stupid  thing  I  said,  and  I  am 

mZT2f  VI'  ^  '^y  ""^^"^  *°  ^^°^d  saying  how  much 
more  It  meant  to  me.  It  was  priggishly  said,  but  it  .eally 
only  meant  the  covenng  of  awkwardness.    I  am  awkward 

DOiV. 

"  So  am  I.    You  should  not  have  come  " 

"  I  had  to.  I  heard  through  Mr.  Ramsay  that  she  had  died. 
That  was  a  year  ago.  I  thought  I  would  let  another  year  go 
by.  and  then  come  to  see  you  and  try  if  our  unhappy  differ- 
ence could  not  be  settled,  and  our  life  taken  up  again  I 
would  be  willing  to  do  without  a  social  life.  It  is  not  so 
satisfactory  as  one  thinks." 

I  felt  infinitely  sorry  for  her.  for  she  was  deeply  moved  and 
profoundly  in  earnest.    But  what  could  I  do  ?    She  was  asking 
for  a  thing  that  could  not  be  given,  and  she  was  not  at  aU  aware 
how  wide  and  unbridgable  a  space  had  stretched  between  us. 
T      ??"  u^r      "?*  ^*^®  ^^^^-    You  should  not  have  come." 
I  said.       You  don't  realise  the  position  of  affairs— what 
eternities  have  rolled  on.    When  I  came  to  you  some  years 
ago,  and  asked  you  to  liberate  me,  if  you  had  freely  thrown 
open  the  door  you  would  have  put  me  in  a  most  difficult  posi- 
tion.    I  loved  her  with  all  my  heaa,  but   there  were  ^me 
parts  m  me  all  the  time  secretly  testifying  to  links  between  us. 
between  you  and  me.    They  were  in  submission  at  the  time 
but  I  cannot  say  what  they  would  have  done  if  you  had  appealed 
to  them  and  offered  at  the  same  time  to  cut  an  statutory 
shackle.    I  have  often  thought  of  that  since.    From  one 
pomt  of  view,  it  was  my  danger.    But  you  did  not  take  that 
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coiirse.  You  held  me  by  my  bonds,  you  made  your  appea 
to  the  State,  to  something  that  was  not  between  us ;  and  yot 
clean  cut  the  links  remaining  between  us.  Months  of  bitter- 
ness followed  that  made  the  thought  of  you — painful  to  me 
Then  she  came ;  asking  nothing,  and  bringing  nothing,  yel 
receiving  and  bringing  untellable  riches.  Our  life  was  a 
perfect  marriage.  I  thank  God  humbly  that  there  never  was 
so  much  as  a  difference  or  shadow  between  us,  though  wc 
lived  in  the  confined  elbow-space  of  this  one  room  <ky  and  night 
for  many  weeks  continuously  of  wild  weather  that  she  dared 
not  encounter.  That  absolved  everything  else.  And  it  was 
you  who  decreed  that  order  of  things." 

There  was  a  long,  painful  silence  between  before  she 
spoke. 

"  But  she  is  dead,"  she  then  said  gently. 

"  No,  no,  no  !  "  I  cried. 

She  looked  at  me  surprisedly.  I  got  up  and  went  out  ol 
the  Oiil  tage.  ; 

"  V 'ill  you  come  out  here  ?  "  I  said.  She  came.  "  What 
do  you  see  there  ?  "  I  asked  her. 

"  The  hillside  ?  " 

"  If  I  suggested  to  you  that  it  was  no  mere  tangible  matter, 
but  a  splendid  Being,  what  would  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  If  I  told  yci  it  was  but  the  materialising  of  the  thought- 
power  of  a  god,  whose  appearance  it  was,  what  would  you 
say  ?  " 

"  It's  a  strange,  imaginative  idea.  Jack." 

"  If  I  told  you  that  man's  imagination  was  an  authentic 
sense  giving  him  a  dimly  shaped  knowledge  of  the  world  of 
which  all  this  show,  these  hills,  this  valley,  these  fair  plains 
and  distances,  was  but  a  shadowy  facet,  which  was  above  it, 
and  through  it,  and  round  it,  in  which  our  spirits  may  have  play 
even  while  we  take  a  temporary  nucleus  in  a  body  and  a  brain, 
where  Time  is  absolved  and  Space  itself  is  scarcely  more  than 
a  trick,  where  separate  beauties  merge  into  an  exquisite 
essence,  where  music  is  a  continual  bubbling  from  unseen  depths, 
where  spiritual  movement  is  power  making  intellectual  and 
physical  movement  an  almost  inconceivable  lethargy,  where 
Being  may  have  an  abundant  urgency,  and  where  it  is  even 
possible   from   this  partial   appearance  to   transmit   one's 
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the  earth  wfll  soon  be  one  wftTii     B„Jli  Jf  "  7"}*-  *"■* 

ran  c!i  +^     u  ,    ^,s.s*^rs.  that  IS  so  much  outside  it  that  it 

srst^c^aTn^  ■irrfy'i^^  t's'"'-''^^^' 

ence  too,  under  the  knowledge    L^^T  ^.^™  ""^  T?" 

^vel'nd  u^±t''V"  '°"^'  ^^^^^'  ''^''^  '  ^«  aU  are"  rJ^: 
sive  and  urgent.    Forgive  me.  I  weary  you."  ^^ 

No,  you  don  t.    But  why  do  you  teU  me  aU  this  ?  " 

Whatj^  ,t  you  came  here  to  ask  me  to  do  ?  "  * 

^We  looked  at  one  another,  with  a  resolving  issue  between 

beiwleTuf  "^llf  ?'  "  K^*  ^°"  ^  ^^^*  things  have  roUed 

^=Sesr^s-^t;:fr« 

on  t»,?ti?T  "^^*  °^  ^  ^^°"^y  afternoon,  before  my  cottage 
on  the  hillside,  we  stood  so  before  each  other  The  sS 
between  us  no  longer  seemed  one  of  covert  fntagonis^  A 
KL"haS^c"oL^""^^  *^  ^^''  ''^'  away.^^n^^fi 

••  gS;;?  tC'' shlS^  '^'^''  '''  '^'  -*  ^-  ^^^' 
^^  Let  me  make  you  a  cup  of  tea  before  you  go." 
It  would  be  better  not.    Good-bye  I  " 
Good-bye ! 

I  watched  the  car  down  the  road.    WTien  it  disappeared 
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liffl'i 


behind  the  hummock  below  I  waited  till  it  reappeared  tl 
other  side  of  the  village.  She  waved  to  me  there,  and  I  wave 
back.  But  I  stood  watching  it  as  it  wound  down  the  roa( 
until  it  disappeared,  a  mere  speck,  round  the  bend  of  tl 
valley.  Then  I  turned  into  my  cottage,  and  a  great  swee 
ness  of  thought  filled  my  mind.  I  was  glad  she  had  comi 
It  seemed  to  set  things  straight.  And  there  was  a  new  nol 
in  the  music  sweeping  over  the  hill. 

That  July,  Tim  Larkin  and  James  Ramsay  came  togeth< 
to  stay  with  me.  They  stayed  nearly  a  month.  The  weatht 
was  good,  and  we  slept  out  beneath  the  stars.  They  ofte 
went  out  together,  leaving  me  alone — choosing  to  do  so  wit 
a  quick  refinement  of  sjonpathy  that  told  me  at  once  how  fa 
we  all  had  progressed.  And,  indeed,  their  visits  left  me  ines 
pressibly  enriched,  ours  had  been  so  true  and  full  a  companior 
ship. 

Often  these  da)^  I  had  been  haunted  by  just  that  curiou 
sense  of  richness,  that  fulness  of  things,  that  ripeness  of  Tim( 
that  has  left  me  wondering  what  was  to  follow.  I  have  live 
a  full  life,  with  much  of  diversity  in  it,  and  much  of  adversit 
too ;  much  of  strangeness  and  seeming  unexpectedness ;  mud 
of  struggle,  of  thwarting  and  misconception  ;  with  much  als 
of  joy,  and  a  great  harvest  of  fulfilment.  I  conunend  it  all 
and  find  it  all  good.  Even  my  stupidities,  egotisms  and  gross 
nesses,  have  been  turned  to  good.  Life  has  been  good.  : 
would  not  have  had  it  otherwise. 

Yet  that  is  too  retrospective.  The  best  is  always  forward 
not  backward;  and  one  must  continue  to  live,  earnestly 
and  with  all  one's  heart.  There  is  a  great  richness  ahead 
and  I  shall  set  out  to  explore  it  and  possess  it  and  pass  it  int( 
currency. 
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of  ?h^°wu  ""^'^^  *°  ™^'  ^h^"  handing  me  the  manuscriot 
of  this  book,  was  to  revise  it.  delete  where  n^S^rv   ^.S 

byluch  SsSn     If^  ^"'^  t^*  ^'^h^'^t  implication 

not  Tca^tlv  l£  '  sequence,  this  growth,  is  patent  or 
S;i'ft-  !^y-    *^y  ®y^  have  grown  tired  with  lookine  at 

mL^"^-  /'  ^"^  ^^d  Carlyle^said.  you  kTow  °A  man 
n^f '  "^^^t  ^'*^  ^x*^^"S  ' '  God  help  it !  you^ake  it  and 
do  what  you  thmk.  I'm  pushing  off  my  skiff  now  and  l"m 
wondermg  if  it  will  concenTme  much  wherf  go  \rSaps  k 
wiU  concern  me  infinitely:  so  take  care  I"  ^  ^^rnaps  it 
,-c  illf*r^^i°^  ^  f  ^"  t°  ^ve  such  a  charge  to  his  fellow     It 

have  c'ome  ?f  l^  f  ''"°"'  *°.  ^°"^P^'*^  ^t"    LarS'and 
I  nave  come  to  the  decision  to  let  the  book  hp  nnhiich^^ 

as  It  came  into  our  hands.    Whoever  migKa^  aCed  ft 

Tve^tX'^rh^"'  ??' '"  "?  '^^\^  ^^'  man^Vd  Sire 
Pvi;  ™T  T  .  ;  ^e  was  staunch  and  faithful  to  a  fault 
Even  as  he  clave  without  flinching  to  what  he  iustlv  held  t„ 
be  his  purpose  in  life,  so  he  held  fimly  to  hisfnS  f  an 
outsider  may  make  the  comment,  one  of  the  mdn  causes  whS 
wi'Sronhetr'  *^-,?ho-e  at  oncXreTact^ 
in  f  1,7^^  u  ^^  ^'/^^h  of  loyalty  that  it  meant.  It  was  so 
m  the  higher  sense,  for  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  "^ 
don  t  always  admit  the  brotherhood  of  Man  •  I  affit"  the 
bro  herhood  of  all  those  who  serve  Beauty  that  is  the  onlv 

wfwat^imotlhr  "%°*'"  bonds  ;^ag:!:sVan':thS 
we  wage  an  implacable  warfare,  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a 
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^nner  in  the  other."    That  was  his  supreme  loyalty  and 

the  S^  to'^"  ^l^^  ^^°"^  ^''  ^'^^ '"  the  loweSo^t3 
not.^^-^  '"®"'^'  ^®  "«^«^  flinched,  and.  whatever  terr 
porary  disagreement  might  have  been  afc^t.  he  never  feaed^ 
r^pond  when  his  friends  turned  to  him.  He  wi  our  iSda 
our  leader  among  equals ;  but  he  was  our  frienXho  rS 
to  have  the  command  of  friendship  put  upon  hin     I  h^v 

t^Jv  ^^.^"^  I  "^"^'  because.^p?esuSy  he  held  ^ 
truck  ^^th  those  who  urned  aside  from  puiposeftj  li^nT^^^bS 
no  churl  ever  responded  to  the  appeals  of^I^ty^s  h^  <Sd 

lattStiTS'r  '^'  '^P^^  °^  volition  Tesp^iSlj 
his  ^    ^f^^  the  response  of  a  reflex.    Similarly  I  hav 
heard  ham  caDed  a  pedant.    That  used  most  toTS  Larid 
^sdf.    For  his  humanity  was  as  laught^SSts  !f ^^ 

bo2^'  Whin  Fh^  *^^^«f  *  c.^o"s  defect  I  discover  in  thi« 
2^0  ^^«n.  Elthome  bent  his  mind  to  a  thing  he  became 
hSI^^i^^'''  titanic  and  he  took  on  him  a  gusto  th^tSd 
h^s  labour  mio  a  kind  of  great  play ;  but  the  natwe  oMh. 

feS:'  K^^  "^^^^  *^  ^*^^""°^  »"  ^»  effe?e  JLy  for  o  her 
to  notice  the  joy  m  it.    It  seemed  dark,  deep-grained  taott^ 

Ninth1^rho;:v^  !j^,%thelaughterof  dnSffSftou^^^ 
winth  Symphony     That  was  the  aspect  it  worj  in  his  work 

fn  tvT"5^  '"^  ^^^'  *»d  I  thiSit  a  grekt  pTtv^hS' 
m  this  book,  one  would  scarcely  ever  divine  thrman  whn  in 
his  deepest  d^pair.  would  set  out  withSTany  piSl2^S'  is 

W  ra1il?«™''f^^'  "^  %«  effervescenVSl^/i: 
loose  on  a  half-term   hohday.    Thev  were  of  a  natur-  tKo* 

wou^d  not  bear  relation,  they  dep^iSd^^  on%he '^fng 
he^w^^ShL'^L'TT*     With  Larkin  andl^SI 
3hp^  r.,?       i  t-^  ^J  *'^'^  to  make  his  stiff-legged 
elders  run.  and   his  stiff-legged  elders  were  onlv  too^If 
con«:ious  while  he  seemed  to^lory  in  the  £pproCTon1,e 

fluS^^-aJ  -u^Ie^l^et^l^^l^^'^S!^^^^^^^^^^ 

races  up  the  road,  with  some  far  F^destrianTa^nSine  n^t 

atd  c^  alali  T^'t  ''  *'^  exc^temeSt  rsiTXS'e 
and  cry  a  halt  to.    It  was  so  on  the  hills  of  Mayo  where 
however,  the  races  he  ran  and  the  great  «:hSaui?hte; 
seemed  to  spring  from  a  far  more  sign^cant  s^nSy     { 
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rag^o/ ttfi"''  t  d^H^^'^^/  ^^^°""^  ^«  8i-e«  in  these 
mu^  from  his  fathpr^n?'  '* ''  ^^^^^  *°  "^^  ^^^^  ^e  derived 

such  dSvatiSi  1^'r^'  ?„  JT"^"^'^*  ^"^.  ^'^^"^^^ '  though 
a  rule      ^"°"'  ""^"^  ^^V  ^re  an  impertinent  ingenuity  Is 

personality  notwithstanding  that  defidSSf  ^f       ^f^' 
t     "0^75  K  -^  ^^  ^'^  opmions  until  I  taxed  him  with 

S^ftT"'^  "  "i""^  "ays  lies  impliS  rffie  ■?  S tl? 
5.a£^peST.^B£"^tTa.t{LJrf^S 
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invented)  seeing  him  steadfastly  go  tlirough   the    ConUa 
Humatne  volume  by  volume  in  an  English  translation 

His  cnticism  of  me  was  that  I  was  more  interested  in  tl 

text  of  books  than  in  the  things  whereof  they  treated     IM 

cnticism  of  him  was  that  he  lost  sight  of  the  value  of  the  litt 

perfections  in  a  disproportionate  lust  for  the  inspiratioi 

from    which    great    impulsions    come.    "Rectangular    pe 

factions  !     he  would  cry.    "  We  want  curves,  man!  we  wai 

curves,  and  chance  them  making  an  ellip-Js  rather  than 

circle.      It  was  one  of  the  most  pregnant  of  his  many  saying 

It  bears  much  thinking  upon.    He  himself  illustrated  it  fulh 

for  he  was  an  eUipsis,  in  his  way  of  thinking,  in  his  strenuoi 

living,  even  in  the  faulty  grammar  or  daring  construction  c 

his  sentences.    But  he  was  an  ellipsis  that  grew  to  be  more  c 

a  circle  for  every  month  he  lived,  in  all  he  wrought  and  did 

and  that,  as  we  would  both  have  agreed,  is  the  best  justifica 

tion  of  a  man  s  life. 

Even  as  this  happened  his  impatience  grew  less  and  hi 
scorn  diminished.    When  I  showed  him  a  letter  in  which  h 
wrote  of  the  ''pigmy  critics  and   pigmy  pavement-shuffler 
who  make  up  the  reading  public."  he  laughed  and  said  :  "  If 
true  enough   old  Ramsay ;   but  what  an  unnecessary  thin 
to  have  said  !       However,  he  was  never  really  intolerant, 
was  never  just  a  whimsey  idea  of  his  that  personalities  dew , 
at  tangents.    He  was  forceful ;  but  he  rejoiced  in  forcefu\;.3' 
opposing  him.    And  one  of  the  things  that  puzzled  iiin 
most  was  when    people  carried  violent   disagreements  intc 
personal  relations.    I  knew  him  well,  but  this  tro,it  in  hiir 
always  puzzled  me.    He  would  call  a  man  a  liar  and  a  rogut 
in  some  specific  disagreement,  and  then,  when  the  specific 
cause  of  disagreement  was  put  bv.  expect  to  walk  down  the 
road  with  him  m  completest  friendliness.    "  Why  ever  not  ?  " 
he  said  once  to  a  man   in  utter  astonishment  at  finding  un- 
friendliness.      I  say      u're  an  idiot,  and  I  think  you  are  • 
but  we  can  t  all  be  wise,  so  why  not  let's  have  a  drink  ?  " 
This  bewildering  forthrightness  of  his  continued  to  bewilder 
us  all  to  the  very  last. 

One  thing  he  never  lost,  and  that  was  a  long  memory     A 
dropped  friendship,  for  instance,  was  never  taken  up  again 
borne  called  this  a  shortness  of  memory,  when  it  was  the  very 
reverse.    The  old  intimacy  was  never  really  forgotten    it 
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seemed  queerly  to  live  on  in  the  man,  and  anything  else  than 
It  was  mtolerable.  And  in  his  closing  years  another  instance 
of  this  arose.  He  had  sent  his  first  book  to  a  leading  house  of 
pubhshers,  who  had,  in  their  usual  way,  rejected  it.  Towards 
the  end  this  same  house  wrote  to  him  suggesting  a  collected 
edition.  Both  Larkin  and  myself  were  in  Mayo  when  this 
letter  arrived,  and  weadvised  him  strongly  toaccept  it.  "  It's 
just  a  piratical  suggestion— when  others  have  done  all  the  w^rk 
and  taken  all  the  risk .  The  old  boys  there  would  be  surprised 
that  I  think  them  libertines ;  but  that's  what  they  are  and 
evety  bit  as  lax  in  decency  and  morality.  No,  I'll  not  leply 
to  them  at  all."  The  offer  was  an  excellent  one,  and  we  urged 
him  to  close  with  it,  but  he  just  laughed  at  us  in  some  such 
words  as  these. 

Yet  I  know  the  idea  had  touched  him  nearly,  and  Larkin 
and  myself  succeeded  in  getting  a  similar  proposal  (in  worse 
terms)  put  up  by  another,  newer  publisher.  This  he  closed 
with,  and,  as  I  conjecture,  spent  the  time  between  the  writing 
of  this  book  and  his  death  in  preparing  the  edition.  The 
first  three  volumes  were  to  be  published  together,  but  he  was 
destined  not  to  see  them.  They  were  due  for  October,  he  died 
m  September.  From  wherever  he  viewed  the  scene  he  must 
have  had  a  detached  pleasure  in  what  followed.  The  coinci- 
dence of  his  death  and  the  publication  of  the  edition  made 
him  the  twelvemonths'  vogue  he  suddenly  became.  The  very 
critics  who  decried  him  when  he  was  alive  made  money  out 
of  magazine  articles  on  him  when  he  was  dead.  Larkin  said 
he  could  imagine  him  standing  watching  the  spectacle  with  the 
scornful  light  in  his  eyes  and  the  characteristic  flicker  and 
movement  of  his  lips  when  cynically  amused,  and  saying  : 

It  s  not  me  they're  concerned  with  at  all,  do  you  know,  but 
only  the  fine  articles  I've  given  them  the  chance  of  writing 
They'll  blow  me  up  now,  and  let  me  go  flat  after,  equally 
unconcernedly.    And,  mind  you,  if  the  State  had  helped 
me  before,  it  could  have  taken  all  the  profit  of  this  now." 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  that  September  that  I  received  a 
telegram  from  him  bidding  me  go  to  him  at  once.  The  tele- 
gram also  said  that  he  had  wired  to  Larkin.  I  knew  by  that 
that  something  was  amiss,  and  went  forthwith  down  to  the 
city  to  see  Larkin.  It  was  not  easy  for  him  to  get  away,  and 
we  decided  that  I  should  go  alone,  and  let  .lim  know  later  what 
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me  :  Guala  intimates  it.  Ethna  intimates  It -f  toow  ftt 

Bea.   y  IS  a  state.  Truth  is  a  deed,  and  Tmth  is  Fel^ 
w      '^nln^n^'^r^';.  ^*^  ^W^h  I  concur,  and  by  wWc 

c^eprinChe^mL^'^'i^^  ^^^"  ^^^"  ^  least  ^co^d 
c/   r+l-      •    ^^  ™®^*-    ^n<i  now.  as  he  spoke   theie  w 

authority,  and  not  as  a  scriff  "  '^  "  *  """  "^"^ 

Mr  pSi'k  Htt^rr'r'"  'i"  ^l!'^?  '"  ^'^  '=  I-^'Wn  and 

o?HS^  .'^^- °- -'^^  ^^o-/t\- 

rJ!  ^'"B^'J?-  lyng  in  the  fields  the  way  it  was     pTc 
Mr.  Eithorne  came  to  ^  help.    He  put'i^  XT^i^L'Sll; 
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And  he  had  good  reason  to  be.  I'll  sav  that  sir     h- ,.,  ^  J 
more  ttan  the  potato^  that  IL^e  tols^Cte  wo."!!,:'? 

a  man.  and  he  would  believe  that  vh-u  lZ.Zu  ^°^  °^ 

»ra,i.t  <!fr^s£ !?  r^--^ 

very  dav    ?    rslro      ?.     u     '    ^^^*  ^^^  a  week  ago  this 
«d^I.was  tdli^  Father,  he's  a  h<Jy  ^„  t^"  l^S ' 

v>,amiseu  could  do.      Michael  Barrett  struck  his  Bnger 
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on  a  characteristic  obstinacy  of  Elthome's  there.  And  the  resu 
was  that  he  could  breathe  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  wit 
a  frame  so  sorely  reduced  in  vitality  as  to  be  incompetent  < 
re-asserting  its  strength.  But  his  mind  was  clear ;  and  thoug 
he  could  speak  but  little,  we  had  some  slight  and  fragmentai 
conversations  that  helped  me  to  a  better  understanding  of  h 
attitude  than  I  had  ever  found  before. 

I  had  been  reading  the  closing  pages  of  this  book  of  his,  an 
had  been  wonderfully  illumined  while  yet  bewildered  an 
baffled  by  them.    I  asked  him  what  they  meant. 
"  Do  you  mean  that  visible  things  are  only  symbols  ?  " 
"  What  is  a  symbol  ?  "  he  asked ;  and  then  after  a  while  sai 
slowly :   "  Let's  drop  words  we  don't  quite  understand, 
mean  a  partial  appearance  of  a  thing  that  is  much  more  a 
the  same  time  :  the  fourth  dimension  appearing  to  the  thir 
dimension  necessarily  in  terms  of  the  third— just  as  the  thir 
would  to  the  second.    You  work  it  out  in  models." 
"  Do  you  mea^  to  claim  absolute  truth  for  your  vision  ? 
"  Silly  old  Ramsay  !    Why  do  you  think  I  write  books 
For  a  joke  ?    None  of  your  pranks." 
"  Not  just  as  you  see  it,  though,  surely  !  " 
"  You're  in  dotage,  old  white-beard !    I  don't  claim  th 
north  side  as  the  only  true  Westminster  Abbey  because  yoi 
prefer  the  south  side.    But  it's  Westminster  Abbey  all  th 
time." 
"  Do  I  bother  you  ?  " 
"  Heaps  I    But  I  can  bear  it  I  " 

"  What  I  mean  is,  your  words  seem  queerly  precise  and  ye 
queerly  vague.  I  know  all  about  vision  being  vision,  bu 
couldn't  you  give  more  clues  ?  " 

"  Impossible.  Two  men  draw  the  old  Abbey,  north  an( 
south.  They  draw  on  paper— in  recond  dimension  conse 
quently.  They  trick  up  conventions  of  perspective,  and  so  on 
to  suggest  third,  but  'tis  really  only  second.  So  they  diilei 
about  the  same  thing.  They  can  only  be  imperfect,  partial 
suggestive.  I  use  words— invention  of  the  third  dimension 
I  can  only  be  imperfect,  partial,  suggestive.  But  the  thing'; 
there  all  the  time— to  be  experienced.  Poetry's  soaked  witl 
the  experience.  So  is  religion  at  its  best— when  it's  true 
I  should  say.  That's  why  sounds  and  colours  mean  more  thar 
words.    Every  chord  suggests  chords  up  and  down  the  scale 
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t^st:*  'I^^C^?^^^  -  ^-  all  aboutal, 

Pu^aSy^uST^Vr^^.?S^^ 
nothing  inanimate  anywheT  "  OM^l'^^'J^^'l:  *^^^'s 
being  who  knows  allXut  Sich  of  „f^  ti,'  ^  b,g  beautifuJ 
rocks  of  her.  are  her  enSS^np^W  k. -^^^  "^^^^  °'  ^'«^'  *he 
see  them  in  seeming-S^on  t^e  SS.r^' v^  ^"^  ^'^^^-    You 

The  things  that  seem  in^S  h^e^e  Z^l  inanimate. 

~s^t-c?^^£^S5i"^^ 

apprehend.  We  know  tS  Ten  esS  aT.^  ^f^^^ 
vision,  or.  best  of  aU  in  th^tr^Jrlj^A      ^  ^*  *^®  *"S^es  of 

Love  conlmands^'^Cwll^r^^^^rr,"^^  °'  "f^^*" 
5^P!».Ti°  *^«  UncreatedBeauty  HiSsS  r^!;.  V*''^ 
did  that,  do  you  know     AnH  i„o*    """^eu.    Chnst  s  love 

enei^  show  theiSves  in  cni^! l*'  TJ^  °'^  ^^h's 
of  bi?ds.  so  the;n^7LoveTc^•,S^^T!*^'.5°d  songs 

sions  of  face.  beautiS  eestS^^  fc/f ' '"  ^u"*""^  «?'«- 
where  That  Why  ^SSu^£^u^?f'^^^  ^^^■ 
ing  of  Beauty.    Ramsav  olH  ma « "r^"^  ^^e  is  the  energis- 

rdUketoliveapuHn^ie  wfv^'  £T  "^^  ^^**  ^'^  ^y«  ' 
andit'sgrandt^oi^'-   *^'  ^"*  ^« '""s*  go  onward- 

and  veiy  wSjc     H^fpil  I    A'^y*  ^^^^thing  with  difficulty 

his  br5!;^Tnd  iSkSrs:rppi;'""°"'  ^^^--^  --^^^^^ 

"  ^^¥^rT^.^'^{  ?i"'"«  «"*  ^^  hand  to  them, 
nave  not  often  seen  a  man  so  grieved.    Except 
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f(Nr  his  distress,  that  evening  would  have  been  almost  a  hap] 
reunion.  It  was  our  last,  for  the  following  afternoon  Elthor 
became  delirious.  That  made  his  brother's  distress  so  terril 
that  our  concern  once  or  twice  was  with  him.  Then  he  s 
for  hours  moodily  watching  his  brother ;  and  "  Foot  old  Jacl 
Poor  dear  Jack !  Can't  anything  be  done  ?  "  he  would  sa 
and  wildly  walk  about  the  end  of  the  cottage.  Perhaps  tl 
was  partly  owing  to  what  seemed  to  him  the  strangeness 
Elthome's  words.  To  me,  knowing  the  attitude  of  Us  spir 
they  were  significant  and  interesting,  and  too  far  beymd  t: 
bounds  of  common  meanings  to  be  reproduced.  Lark 
interested  me  most.  He  seemed  ahnost  transformed.  I 
stood  nearly  the  whole  of  that  Sunday  at  the  foot  of  the  be 
watching  Elthome  with  bright,  widely-opened  eyes  and  a  sc 
smile  that  gave  his  face  the  strange  light  as  of  a  flower.  T 
people  of  Mayo  doubtless  would  have  called  him  "  away  ' 
but  that  there  was  another  Larkin  who  knew  what  w 
happening  than  the  customary  Larkin  of  the  city  of  Lond< 
was  only  too  dear.    He  was  transfigured  and  illumined. 

On  the  Monday  afternoon  Elthome  became  so  weak  tb 
all  motion  failed  him,  and  the  cottage  was  wrapt  in  a  gre 
hush.  The  doctor  was  there  the  whole  time ;  but  the  fii 
we  knew  of  his  death  was  that  Larkm  suddenly  rekixed  I 
attitude,  breathed  heavily,  and  straightway  walked  out 
the  cottage.  It  was  startling.  It  was  just  as  if  he  had  goi 
out  to  follow  his  friend.  I  knew  forthwith  what  it  meant,  ai 
turned  at  once  to  the  doctcn*,  who  confirmed  my  thougl] 
Thai  I  was  alarmed  by  hearing  a  very  distressing  alMmdo; 
ment  of  tears  from  Frank  Elthome.  whom  I  had  forgotti 
wha«  he  sat  in  his  comer. 

The  dusk  was  creeping  through  the  valley,  when  I  heard  tl 
voices  of  women  keening  as  they  came  up  the  hill.  They  hs 
somehow  learnt  the  news :  probably  fr(»n  Larkin.  Soonthi 
caane  up  about  the  cottage,  and  into  the  cottage,  keenii 
wildly,  and  with  a  poignancy  of  wmtow  that  needed  no  simuli 
ticm.  It  was  a  strange,  wild  scene.  All  the  village  must  hai 
beoi  there,  keening  passionately  in  the  low  dusk  that  wi 
setting  on  the  hills. 

Thore  was  a  similar  scene  when,  a  few  days  later,  we  buric 
him  beside  the  mate  dF  his  last  years.  Martin  O'Hara  foun 
the  pUce  at  once,  and  withoat  hesitation,  though  it  hadnsome 
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te"^  tML'fha?^   ^^,  E^thome  was  almost 

shawls  ove?  theiXS  ki^^"  o^  fnH*  n""**^  Hf  ^^  ^^^^'"^J 
ment  of  sorrow.  A7we  reS?^  l^^*u°  t!?„*^^  abandon- 
"  I  never  underst^  Wm  iS^  ^""^  *5^^  ^e  said  to  me  : 
think  he  e^T^^d^r^IJ  ^Vt"!"^*.^^  ^  ^°»'* 
knows ;  and  I  am^e  hTi^  -^"^  ^  ^°^«<^  h™.  God 

could  ive  our  ^esl^l  ^°^  ^,  !^  »»»<=h-  I  wish  we 
brother  was."  ^       He  was  a  very  great  man,  my 

glanc^andLid  to  Cl^^LlSS^ltlSf  "^^"'^ 
^eZ^^^'^i^^l^^^  he  s^?^  S:  i^fore  you 
go  onward.'  •'  ^  ^^  onward-you  know,  it's  grand  to 

"  Just  like  him.  I  may  say,"  said  Larkin. 


THE  END 
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